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“The Three Musketeers” 


One of the most amazing commercial romances of the 
1920’s is the business of our client, Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale, Incorporated. A new business in 1923, it sold about 
6,000,000 bottles of ginger ale. Still a new business in 
1928, it sold on the other hand about 90,000,000 bottles of 
ginger ale. Five years saw the business increase 15 times. 

What brought about such commercial romance as this? 

Prominent in the story are the three musketeers of 
advertising. Call them (1) Athos, whose other name 
is “prestige” in copy; (2) Porthos, whose other name is 
“reason why” in copy; (3) Aramis, whose other name is 
“visibility” in layout. With gaiety and dauntlessness 
these three have gone forth, year by year, in each adver- 
tisement, and won—resoundingly. 

And as the three musketeers of literary romance had 
their leader, D’Artagnan—so the three musketeers of 
this commercial romance had their D’Artagnan — the 
courageous enterprise of our client. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


INCORPORATED 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Tie Matrix Shoe is a stylish shoe 


with a comfort feature. Its sole is moulded to fit the 


curves and arches of the natural foot. This fact is 
expressed by the phrase “your footprint in leather”— 
an Interrupting Idea which enforces demonstration 
by salesmanship. Interrupting photographs illustrate 
the phrase and suggest the style, in advertising 
prepared for E. P. Reed & Company, by the Federal 
Advertising Agency, Inc., 6 East 39th Street, New York. 
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50 Per Cent of Our Good Ideas 


Come from Our Salesmen 
That Is Why We Give Them a Chance to Talk at Sales Meetings 


By J. K. Macneill 


Sales Manager, Hewes & Potter, Inc. 


HAVE been asked: “Do you 

give your salesmen a chance to 
talk at sales conventions?” We 
certainly do—not only at sales 
conventions but anywhere and any 
time that they think they have 
something to say. Here’s why we 
are not only willing to listen to 
our salesmen, but encourage them 
to talk at any time. 


quently, alas, is credit withheld, 
however. 

I recall a company I used to sell 
for, years ago. It developed a new 
and entirely different product; 
something that not only was a 
boon to the public but also to the 
retail merchant by reason of stock 
and counter space economies. If 
ever there was an 








Well over 50 per 
cent of the success- 
ful and profitable 
ideas, both from 
the standpoint of 
merchandise and 
merchandising, that 
we have employed 
in the rapid de- 
velopment of our 
business during re- 
cent years, have 
originated _ either 
directly or indirect- 
ly with our sales- 
men. In fact, the 
Spur Tie itself, that 
apparently insig- 
nificant little prod- 
uct that has en- 
abled us to increase 








T* a letter accompanying 
this article Mr. Macneill 
says: “This is a topic I think 
I could talk about all night. 
When I say that over 50 per 
cent of our successful ideas 
emanate from the sales 
force, I am being conserva- 
tive. The conception is gen- 
erally ours, but the germ is 
born out on the firing line. 

“If there is any consider- 
able proportion of com- 
panies which do not give 
their salesmen a chance to 
criticize or suggest, then you 
should run the title line in 
strong red. They are surely 
overlooking a gold mine.” 














article that cried 
out loud for smart 
merchandising and 
advertising, that 
was one. I took 
it out and sold it. 
It sold well even 
without any push 
but it didn’t carry 
the rest of the line 
with it. 

Even with my 
then limited  sell- 
ing experience I 
knew what was 
needed and recom- 
mended that cer- 
tain things be done. 
So did other sales- 
men. But no at- 
tention was paid to 


our sales and profits sixfold in as 
many years, was the brain child of 
one of our salesmen. Is it any 
wonder that we give them a chance 
to express themselves at conven- 
tions and every other possible time? 

It is my observation that no 
small part of the success of any 
business is due solely to informa- 
tion that-comes from the salesmen 
who sell its products. Too fre- 


our suggestions, and a year or so 
later another firm in the same in- 
dustry brought out a similar prod- 
uct and gave it the same identical 
gentle shove that I wanted on ours, 
and captured the market. 

The firm that missed its oppor- 
tunity is notorious as a dividend 
passer; withal it has the reputa- 
tion of manufacturing the finest 
goods in its field and I am firmly 
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convinced that the blame lies 
largely in its unwillingness to ac- 
cept selling ideas from the men 
who sell its products. 

By far the most vitally impor- 
tant function in any business today 
is that of research. Whether this 
function be vested in any one indi- 
vidual or in the selling and manu- 
facturing organizations as a whole 
makes no difference. The fact. re- 
mains that it is, or should be, the 
most important part of every ex- 
ecutive’s job. Finding out better 
and more economical ways of 
making better things in shorter 
time; finding what people want or 
need; discovering how those 
things can be made more useful 
or attractive or less costly. Why, 
the job is endless. It is limited 
only by the imagination and the 
capacity to probe and search, 

The sales manager’s job today is 
pretty much standardized. He can 
depend to a great extent on cer- 
tain proved formulas for selling 
success. He has the benefit of 
countless books on procedure. He 
has available in Printers’ Ink and 
other publications a running story 


of proved methods of selling and 
advertising that can be applied to 


any business. If he takes the trou- 
ble to keep himself posted on these 
methods he can hardly go very far 
wrong. 

Given certain merchandise, ad- 
vertising and prices and knowing 
competition, I can take any sales- 
man of a certain given ability and 
forecast with a very small per- 
centage of error what he will sell 
in a year’s time. But—and here’s 
the point—what I cannot forecast 
is what that same salesman might 
do with a variable factor in that 
merchandise, advertising or price. 
I only know that if I can find out 
some little improvement in the 
goods, some more striking appeal 
in the advertising, or some favor- 
able concession in price, that sales- 
man is going to sell a whole lot 
more goods. And that knowledge 
is sufficient to keep me ever on the 
qui vive for that little advantage or 
that ever so slight improvement 
because I know full well what it 
will do for us. 

I am very fond of a short quo- 
tation that is printed on a memo 
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book that lies on my desk. It is 
attributed to Charles W. Nash and 
is as follows: “Ninety per cent of 
selling is production.” Just turn 
that over in your mind for a min- 
ute or two. Try to think whether 
or not you were influenced in buy- 
ing your last automobile by the 
salesman or by his car. Do you 
select a necktie because a retail 
clerk tells you it is pretty or be- 
cause it actually is pretty? Isn't 
everything we buy determined by 
the characteristics of the thing it- 
self in the final analysis? 

True, we are influenced by ad- 
vertising or selling tactics, but isn’t 
that advertising just a story of the 
thing advertised and its use and 
therefore no stronger or weaker 
than its subject? In a word, isn’t 
it a case of, “The Play’s the 
Thing”? Why of course it is and 
it should be as plain as A B C that 
the most important problem facing 
the sales manager, or any other 
manager for that matter, is that 
of research and development. But 
where shall we find the facts? 


What the Survey Really Showed 


During the year just past we ex- 
pended a good many thousand dol- 
lars in an exhaustive manufactur- 
ing and sales research. During the 
course of the latter, which was 
conducted by a capable outside 
agency, a great many facts were 
developed and acted upon. The 
survey took in the greater part of 
the country, consumed several 
months and no small appropriation 
in money. Not one single solitary 
fact was developed that had not at 
some time or other been brought be- 
fore us by our own salesmen as a 
part of their ordinary day's work. 

Maybe that didn’t teach us a 
lesson! It was not that we hadn’t 
listened to our salesmen, because 
we had. Rather was it because we 
thought that an outside agency 
with a detached viewpoint pos- 
sessed some occult power to see 
things that we had failed to see. 
It was well worth the money ex- 
pended to discover that we had a 
pretty capable research organiza- 
tion right in our own ranks and to 
confirm my confidence, in the in- 
fallibility of information that 
originates with a _ representative 
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AS WE SIT ON 
UP AT THE bias 
WHOSE SHADO} 





that a 17 years’ growth so gratifying, which includes many 
clients served continuously over long years, indicates pos- 
sibly five things. Sound principles underlying the advertising 
we produce.. Satisfaction with the kind of service we offer. A 
correct form of organization that can render individual pains- 


taking service in spite of our size. Good people. Stability. 


ADVERTISING 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE 
DENVER - MONTREAL - TORONTO - LONDON . PARIS BERLIN 
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group of salesmen and which all 
points one way. It is a point on 
which I have had to take issue on 
more than one occasion, as ap- 
parently there is a school which 
believes that a salesman is paid to 
sell goods and do as he is told and 
that his opinions on merchandise 
or advertising are worthless. 

One of the most successful men 
we have in our organization is also 
the most pestiferous. He can al- 
ways be depended upon to get up 
in meeting and say what is on his 
mind. Part of the time he is 
wrong, but much of the time he is 
right, dead right, and we have 
made more than one major change 
in policy as a result of his com- 
plaining. He writes letters that 
make more sensitive members of 
our organization writhe, but he 
gives me a great kick because I 
was like him myself once, and, be- 
lieve me, when I agree with him, 
which is more often than not, I 
back him up to the very limit. 
After all, it is the consumer that 
we are trying to sell our merchan- 
dise to, not ourselves. And who 


is nearer that precious individual 
than the salesman in his daily con- 
tact with the retail merchant? 
When we sent our sample lines 
out the first part of this year we 
received a very prompt acknowl- 
edgment from our Nebraska sales- 


man. He enthused over everything 
but complained that we had left 
out one pattern of neckwear that 
was about to have a vogue. I 
turned the letter over to the neck- 
wear department with the comment 
that it had better be investigated. 

Little attention was paid to it at 
first. The idea of a salesman in 
corn-fed Nebraska telling style ex- 
perts in the East what was what! 
It was ridiculous. Nevertheless, 
this man persisted and soon was 
joined by others. I got behind them 
and by the middle of February had 
the pattern in the line. Since then 
it has about outsold every other 
number we have had! Pay no at- 
tention to salesmen? 

The biggest difficulty we have 
here is in seeing our men often 
enough. They are busy and after 
a long day of lugging sample cases 
are not in the mood always to sit 
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down and write long letters to the 
house. If everything is going 
along fairly well they are apt to be 
content and too often get into the 
frame of mind that they think 
their letters are just read but not 
considered. Therefore I spend as 
much time as I possibly can out 
in the field with them. Even as I 
write this I am preparing to take 
a‘ two-weeks’ trip that will take 
me as far west as Oklahoma and 
through the South and Southeast. 

On these trips I take pains to 
caution the men to meet me in 
cities or towns that they are due to 
work. I don’t believe in their los- 
ing a day’s pay because of me. I 
just go around with them, try to 
keep my eyes and ears open and 
ask questions of merchants, buyers 
and clerks. In the evenings we 
review the day’s work and I try to 
get the salesman to talk’ freely 
about his reactions from the trade 
since last we saw him. I don’t 
care how much his opinions hurt. 
I want. the bad news as well as the 
good, and generally I get it. 

I am most emphatically in dis- 
agreement with sales managers 
who say they can run their or- 
ganizations efficiently from their 
desks. They can’t. They may 
think they can, but they are missing 
out on a whale of a lot of valuable 
information by adopting the easy 
swivel-chair life. It has been my 
experience that you have to go out 
and get what is worth getting. I 
have analyzed many a day’s work 
in the office and have no hesitation 
in saying that any $30-a-week girl 
could handle about 80 per cent of 
the correspondence that passes 
over my desk, and as a matter of 
fact, when I am out, one does. 


Encourage Salesmen to Talk to 
You 


This article is getting away 
from the question I was asked, 
“Do you give salesmen a chance 
to talk at sales conventions?” But 
the question need not be taken too 
literally. What is meant really 
is, “Do you give your salesmen a 
voice?” It may be in convention, 
it may be in district meeting or it 
may be in personal conference or 
by mail. The essential point re- 
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mains the same. In our conven- 
tions, which we run once a year, 
and also in our sectional meetings, 
which average about two or three 
times a year, we give the salesmen 
every chance in the world to ex- 
press themselves. We go further 
than that. We encourage them to 
do it. I will often deliberately get 
a salesman on his feet who I know 
can talk in that position and who, 
I think, has something important 
to say. At the conclusion of every 
talk or subject I make it a point 
to ask men here and there to make 
some comment. We have trained 
them to know that nothing is held 
against them if they say something 
that hurts, provided it is said from 
a constructive point of view. I 
can tell an alibi from an honest 
criticism and so can any good sales 
manager, and the men soon get to 
know that. 

At our general conventions not 
much time can be allowed the men. 
We have too much to do. But at 
the smaller district meeting, which 
comprise only about twenty or 
twenty-five men, we get action. 
These are usually conducted in 
mid-season right when everything 
is hot on their minds. From our 
last one, in March, I brought home 
nearly a dozen 8% by 11’s packed 
tight with notes and suggestions. 

Let our men talk? Why, say, if 
a man walks into a retail store and 
tells the merchant that he doesn’t 
like the patterns of the Spur Ties 
he sees or thinks the display cards 
are dirty and therefore the ties 
must be old, how are we ever go- 
ing to find that out unless the 
salesman tells us? If he doesn’t 
like the fit or cut of the suit he 
bought, whom is he going to tell 
it to, the manufacturer or the 
store where he bought it? And 
to whom is the store going to tell 
it? Anybody else but the sales- 
man? The surprising thing is that 
there should be any doubt about it. 


Appoint Porter-Spohn Agency 


The Osmos Company of America, 
Inc., Boston, manufacturer of the Os- 
mos foam bath, and the Ross Com- 
pany, New York, maker of Winx and 
“Lashlux,” eye lash preparations, have 
appointed the Porter-Spohn Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, to 
direct their advertising accounts. 
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Melia to Succeed Lindner on 
New York “American” 


Joseph F. Melia, for many years 
with the Buffalo Evening News of 
which he was advertising manager, has 
been appointed publisher of the New 
York American, effective June 1, ac- 
cording to an announcement received 
from Colonel Frank Knox, general 
manager of the Hearst Newspapers. 
Mr. Melia will suc Clarence R. 
Lindner, who has been appointed to the 
position of general manager of the 
San Francisco Examiner, also effective 
as of June 1. Before becoming asso- 
ciated with the American, Mr. Lindner 
had been general manager of the De- 
troit Times. 


~ ‘2 
J. N. Colver, Advertising 
Director, “Wisconsin News” 
J. Newton Colver, local display man- 

ager of the Milwaukee Wisconsin News, 

has been made advertising director. 

Kenneth K. Reese succeeds Mr. Colver 

as local display manager. 

E. C. Sullivan, recently Milwaukee 
representative of Rodney E. Boone, 
has been made national advertising 
manager. The Boone organization rep- 
resents the Wisconsin News in the na- 
tional field. 


.Norman Craig Joins Ewing- 
Jones & Higgins Agency 


Norman Craig, formerly with the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Inc., and, 
more recently with Scott Howe Bowen. 
Inc., New York, has joroed Ewing- 
Jones & Higgins, Inc., Philadelphia a 
vertising agency. He will be in charge 
of its New York office. Mr. Craig was 
at one time vice-president and chair- 
man of the service committee of Frank 
Seaman, Inc., New York. 


Edisom Storage Battery Ap- 


points F. B. McElmoyl 

Frank B. McElmoyl has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the Edi- 
son Storage Battery Company, Orange, 
N. J., succeeding ley who 
has been transferred to the Edicraft 
division of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., in 
a similar capacity. 


B. W. Griffin Joins Albert 
Frank Agency 


Bryant W. Griffin, formerly adver 
we manager of the National Newark 
& Essex Banking Company, Newark, 
N. J., has joined the financial advertis- 
ing department of Albert Frank & 
Company, New York advertising agency. 


C. O. Weaver with Seattle 
“Post-Intelligencer” 

Carl O. Weaver, formerly with the 
Los Angeles Examiner, has joined the dis- 
lay advertising department of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 


What Greater 
Proof? 


In 1928, The Providence 
Journal-Bulletin carried 
488,114 individual classified 
advertisements, or more than 
95% of the total carried by 
all Providence newspapers. 


This almost unanimous 
preference by this class of 
shrewd buyers is proof posi- 
tive of the pulling power of 
the Journal-Bulletin. 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


Chas. H. Eddy Company R. J. Bidwell Company 
Boston New York Chicage San Francisco Les Angeles Seattle 














Getting Inquiries from the Man 
Who Never Answers an Ad 


A Neat Little Trick to Turn—Particularly When It Is Engineers Who 
Are Being Sought Out 


OU’VE heard of the man who 

never answers an advertise- 
ment. With some this is a proud 
boast ; with others, it is a matter of 
self-defense. This is particularly 
true of many types of engi- 
neers. They do not want a barrage 
of salesmen in their purchas- 
ing department 


This company finds a profitable 
field for its method of producing 
gears in the automotive field. It 
wants to reach the automotive en- 
gineer and, as one method of doing 
so, it takes space in a publication 
which has concentrated circula- 
tion in this field. That fact is 

mentioned be- 





unless there is 
reason for it and, 
as their investi- 
gations frequent- 
ly precede by six 
months or a year 
any possibility of 
the purchase of 
equipment, they 
hesitate to reply 
to an advertise- 
ment if they think 
their inquiry will 
be followed up 


without obhgsning 


with a_ personal 
call. 
Yet, it is essen- 


tial, so far as 
certain manufac- 
turers are con- 
cerned, that they 
get requests from 
engineers for 
literature. These 





Will Call Upon You— 
unless you request it 


You can ask for Fellows Literature 
ing yourself in amy way 


THE FELLOWS GEAR SHAPER COMPANY 
Home Office and Works: 78 River Street, Springeld, Vi.U. 8. &. 
Branch Office: 1149 Book Building, Detroit, Mich 


cause the adver- 
tisement which is 
about to be de- 
scribed would 
probably have 
brought an un- 
usual number of 
inquiries of no 
value to the com- 
pany had it ap- 
peared in a pub- 
lication of more 
general _ circula- 
tion. 

However, the 
automotive en- 
gineers usually 
display a certain 
amount of hesi- 
tation in request- 
ing literature be- 
cause they are 
under the impres- 
sion that they will 








manufacturers 
feel that their 
literature will re- 
ceive compara- 
tively scant consideration if it is 
sent out promiscuously to engineers. 
The problem is to reach them first 
with a message which will make 
them want to get the literature and 
express this want in writing. 
Seems like a difficult problem— 
and it is. Yet, like so many diffi- 
cult problems the solution may be 
comparatively simple. At least 
one solution that was recently 
worked out by a manufacturer in 
the industrial field may properly 
be termed “simple.” The manu- 
facturer is The Fellows Gear 
Shaper Company, of Springfield, Vt. 


This Advertisement Is Pulling Replies 
from Hard-to-Reach Prospects 


10 


be hounded by 
salesmen. In fact, 
the company says, 
many engineers, 
when they do request literature, 
add that they are not in the market 
for equipment and that their re- 
quest is for information only. 

With this in mind, therefore, the 
Fellows company recently ran an 
advertisement entitled: “No Sales- 
man Will Call Upon You—unless 
you request it.” The advertisement 
is reproduced with this article and 
a glance at it will tell more quickly 
than words how that headline 
thought was carried out. 

What sort of results did this 
piece of copy pull? “Here is how 
Douglas T. Hamilton, advertising 
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Vacation Plans 
Are Simmering 


and, Detroit’s 1929 Resort 
Bill Will Run Into Millions 


WITH employment at peak and prosperity reign- 
ing over the area, the Detroit market now offers 
resort advertisers one of the most fruitful fields 
conceivable. For, with more money to spend this 
year than usual Detroiters are planning vacations 
that will call for an expenditure of millions in 
equipment and supplies! 


SPECIAL RESORT SECTION 


On Sunday, June 16th, The News will publish a 
special Resort Section as a part of its Sunday issue. 
You will not only have the opportunity to deliver 
your message in four out of every five Detroit 
homes taking any English newspaper, but you will 
also have the advantage of placing it in the midst 
of reading matter bearing directly on vacationing. 
Reserve space early! 


The Detroit News 


New York Ofice THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago Office 
I. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 180 No. Michigan 
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manager of the company, answers 
that question: 

“The advertisement has appeared 
for only two weeks and it is too 
early to say just what the final 
result will be as we know from 
experience that an advertisement 
has an effective life of at least six 
months and the bulk of the inquir- 
ies are not received until approxi- 
mately a month after the advertise- 
ment appears. 

“Judging by the requests received 
up to the present time, we are not 
going to obtain a large number of 
unprofitable inquiries from this ad- 
vertisement. The replies we have 
had so far have been from engineers 
and men in authority so that we 
consider that the advertisement is 
more or less producing the results 
we expected. Another interesting 
phase is that every reply we have 
received so far refers to the mag- 
azine and the particular issue in 
which this advertisement appeared. 
In other words, it has made an 
impression on the prospect so that 
he has gone to the trouble of re- 
membering the issue and the mag- 
azine.” 

A little frankness—a little good 
humor—and even the man who 
“never answers an ad” may be in- 
duced to break his rule. 


New Accounts for Wm. H. 
Rankin Agency 


The advertising accounts of the Mon- 
tauk Beach Development Corporation, 
Montauk, Long Island, N. Y., and of 
the Travel Air Company, Wichita, 
Kans., are now being directed by the 
Wm. H. Rankin Company, advertising 
agency. 


Frederick Haase with 
Sparklets, Inc. 

Frederick Haase, recently with The 
Blanchard Press, New York, and for 
merly vice-president in —e of sales 
of The Frank E. Wolcott Mfg. Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., has been ap 
pointed divisional sales manager of 
Sparklets, Inc., New York. 


Appoints Burnham Agency 

The American Brass Company, New 
York, subsidiary of the Anaconda Cop- 

r Company, has appointed the Burn- 
ee Advertising Agency, of that city, 
to direct the advertising of its marine 
division. 
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Advanced by Hammermill 

™" 
Paper Company 

Norman W. Wilson, vice-president of 
the Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, 
Pa., since 1914, has been made first 
vice-pres.dent and general manager of 
that organization. 

‘Three new vice-presidents elected are 
W. F. Bromley, secretary of the com- 
pany, who now becomes vice-president 
and secretary; W. Brust, assistant 
treasurer, who becomes vice-president 
and assistant treasurer, and C. W. 
Chabot, director of distribution, super- 
vising sales and advertising activities. 
who becomes vice-president in charge of 
distribution. Mr. Chabot has a!so been 
elecied to the Hammermill executive 
committee, which was increased from 


Behrend continue as president and trea 
surer respectively. 


z\ppo'nt Carroll Dean Murphy 
Agency 

Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
to handle the advertising in magazines 
of the First National Bank, Chicago, 
and the trust department advertising of 
the affiliated First Union Trust and 
Savings Bank. 

The Consolidated Coach Corporation, 
Louisville, Ky., bus transportation, has 
appointed the Carroll Dean Murphy 
agency to design and publish its de- 
scriptive folders. 


Organizes Frank G. Japha 
Advertising Agency 


Frank G. Japha, who has been con- 


euction, an advertising service at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has organized the Frank 
G. Japha Advertising Agency, at that 
citv. Melvin W. ubbard, formerly 
assistant to the advertising manager of 
the McDougall-Butler Company, Inc., 
Buffalo, has joined the Japha organiza- 
tion in a creative and contact capacity 
and Harold J. Wagner is now art direc- 
tor of the new company. 


New Account for Freeze- 
Vogel-Leopold 

E. Toman & Company, Chicago, man- 
ufacturers of reproducers and electric 
pick-ups for radio instruments, have 
appointed Freeze-Vogel-Leopold, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, to direct 
their advertising account. Business 
publications and direct mail will be 
used. 


A. L. Cole, Vice-President, 
Popular Science Company 


A. L. Cole, for the last fifteen years 
with the Popular Science Monthly, New 
York, has been appointed vice-president 
of the Popular Science Publishing Com- 
pany. He will continue as advertising 
manager of the publication. 
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(i 
THE FORM DIVINE 


ASHION has definitely: entered the 

bathing suit “industry.” Thousands of 
Florida winter visitors have been acquir- 
ing skins of tan in new types of swimming 
suits which will be seen on the beaches 
throughout the nation this summer. You 
know, the suits which really portray—and, 
to a great degree, expose—the form divine. 
And thousands of permanent residents lit- 
erally live in bathing suits for months after 
the visitors give back the beaches. Some 
alert manufacturer of the new-type bath- 
ing suits will win much new business by 
telling Floridians about new bathing suit 
fashions through 


Che Florida Cimes-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA 


Represented Nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
(Formerly Benjamin & Kentnor Company) 
. « » & West 45th Street Philadelphia . . 1684 Chestnut Street 
. 2083 N. Wabash Avenue Los Angeles . . 117 West 9th Street 
San Francisco . . . 58 Sutter Street 
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ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES T I 


NEW YORK woo ereon 
J. B. Woodward wai 4 
110 BE. 42d St. 408 Fine Arts 
SAN FRANCIS 
CHICAGO C. Gee. K 
Woodward & Kelly 303 Crocker 1st L 
Bank Bids. 


360 N. Michigan Ave. 
ATLANTA, A. D. Grant, 711-712 Glenn 


Member of The 100,000 Group of American (6 
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rd Finance 


There is no bet- 
ter indication of 
the value of a 


*rtising me- 
dium than the 
spaper itself. 
1 the char- 
/ its pages, 
e worth and 
icty of its 
riments, may 
the char- 
f the read- 

t attracts. 


DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 
/ 


The Chicago Daily News was the first midwest 
newspaper to make use of the Hi-lo system of hand- 
set composition. for stock tables. It maintains 
eleven telegraph and ticker wires for the transmis- 
sion of financial news. 


Thus when the great wave of public interest in 
stocks came The Daily News was prepared to meet 
it with a quotation and news service unequaled in 
Chicago for its accuracy, completeness and time- 
liness. 


“The Red Streak,” final markets edition of The 
Daily News containing the complete stock, bond, 
and exchange and curb markets, grain and live stock 
reports, business and financial reviews, is now pub- 
lished at the record hour of 2:35 p. m. each normal 
financial day. An average of twenty-one columns of 
financial news is published daily. 


Stock tables are printed in large legible type, in 
wide columns, and are frequently more accurate and 
complete than the lists of morning newspapers pub- 
lished many hours later. 
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OKLAHOMA 


as a tryout market. 
for farm sales... .- 


No better state for testing the farm 
sales possibilities of your product can 


be found than Oklahom 


Here. are the reasons: 


1. Oklahoma is 73.4% 
. A Oklahoma is well a 


rural. 


way from the 


influence of the industrial east and 


has few cities. 


3. $303,382,000 worth of crops were 


produced in Oklah 


oma in 1928, 


giving it ninth place among all the 
states in total value of all crops. Con- 
sequently Oklahoma farmers have 


money with which to buy 


4. Oklahoma has only one farm paper 


and that covers the 
oughly. 


market. thor- 


Consider this ideal combination of conditions 
when you get ready to try out the farm market. 


189,616 A B C Circulation Each Issue 
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Advertising in Germany 


The Country Offers a Lot of Surprises to American Advertisers 


F By J. Byrne 


Continental European Supervisor for Erwin, Wasey & Company 


"THERE are a lot of surprises in 
store for the American busi- 
ness man who proposes to enter 
the German market. The most 
striking is probably that advertis- 
ng agencies, as developed in the 
United States, are a plant of very 
recent growth in Germany. 
Broadly speaking, no attempt at 
giving real service was ever made 
hy any German , 


daily press in Germany is regret- 
tably backward. Very few of the 
daily papers attempt to present the 
news of current happenings all 
over the world in attractive fash- 
ion. The greater part of the edi- 
torial side of every German daily 
newspaper is filled with opinions, 
expounded at great length and gen- 
erally in a dull and heavy fashion. 
Until quite re- 





space brokerage 
concern before the 
appearance of 


DVERTISING circles in 
Germany, as 


cently, reason-why 
copy was unknown 


as of- in Germany, as is 


\merican advertis- 
ing agencies. Some 
publishing firms are 
now offering some 
service and are at- 
tempting to build 
up service depart- 
ments. Market 


analysis is also be- 


ficial circles and publishing 
circles, are looking forward 
to the International Adver- 
tising Association Conven- 
tion in Berlin early in 
August, 1929, 

Advertising conditions in 
Europe are not to be com- 
pared with those existing in 
this country. American ad- 


usual in all unde- 
veloped countries— 
that is, undeveloped 
from the point of 
view of scientific 
advertising. Dis- 
play advertising 
was almost en- 
tirely mere re- 
minder stuff. This 


ginning to get some 
of the attention it 
deserves. Hitherto 
important _ firms 
that advertised on 
a large scale have 
kept very large ad- 


sure, 


tices. 








vertising men who are going 
will, we are 
want to be posted 
on these differences in ad- 
vertising customs and prac- 


to Germany 


explains why a 
great proportion of 
display advertise- 
ments is still in 
poster style. It is 
constantly stated 














vertising  depart- 
ments. These firms are now be- 
ginning to appreciate that an 
agency can relieve them of a great 
amount of work. It will take time 
for this idea to make the progress 
that it inevitably will make, how- 
ever, because it will require a very 
complete alteration of mental atti- 
tude before the typical firm of 
German space brokers can trans- 
form its methods of operation in 
the radical way that is necessary 
to give complete service. Dy 
Probably the most surprising 
feature is that in spite of the lead- 
ng position held by Germany in 
the history of printing for cen- 
turies past, the usual German daily 
iewspaper is something dreadful 
to look at in make-up and produc- 
tion. It is difficult to assign a rea- 
son for this. The fact remains 
that printing and production of the 


that long texts are 
useless, because people will not 
read them. The answer to that is 
that until American methods were 
introduced, the public never had 
an opportunity to read reason- 
why copy. We can prove by the 
response to the advertisements that 
use a good amount of copy that 
people really do read the copy. 

It is impossible to get net sale 
figures for daily papers in Ger- 
many. No audit bureau exists. 
Publishers claim certain circula- 
tion figures but without giving any 
means of verifying their accuracy. 
Then, again, publishers have never 
taken any serious steps to place at 
the disposal of an intending adver- 
tiser elementary facts about dis- 
tribution, class of readers, area 
served by their various editions, 
etc., etc. When the German pub- 
lishers are shown the enormous 
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trouble taken by publishers in the 
United States to provide advertisers 
with the basic facts on which to 
build a campaign, the answer is 
that German advertisers have never 
inquired into those matters. Pub- 
lishers rather resent any indiscreet 
curiosity on the part of advertis- 
ers and advertising agents. 


INK May 23, 1929 
tribution by areas, etc., was cleared 
up. 
One of the most serious com- 
plaints made by German advertisers 
at present is that the present cost 
of advertising space, as compared 
with the pre-war cost, is entirely 
out of proportion to the general 





They have not yet got the 
idea of co-operation with 
agencies. 

Standard information about 
mechanical requirements is 
not properly assembled and 
is difficult to obtain without 
a great lot of trouble. 

An advertiser must be very 
careful to stipulate that his 
orders for space are given 
with a cancellation clause, 
subject of course to short- 
rating if the full space or- 
dered is not used up. If the 
right to cancellation is not 
expressly reserved, an order 
for space is looked on as 
non-cancellable. Some pub- 
lishers have an extremely 
rigid rule on this point in 
certain of their publications. 

Rates for space are rarely 
fixed. Recently some of the 
leading publishers have been 
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trying to make their rates 
fixed and to apply them uni- 
formly to all advertisers. 
But unfortunately these pub- 
lishers are still in the mi- 
nority. There are far too many 
space brokers who try to sell space 
by sacrificing a large part of the 
commission they obtain from the 
publishers. Naturally this situa- 
tion is very unhealthy. An adver- 
tiser or his agency has to waste 
far too much time in haggling with 
publishers’ representatives and try- 
ing to obtain at least the same 
treatment given to his competitors. 

There is in existence an Adver- 
tisers’ Protection Society, but so 
far it does not seem to have suc- 
ceeded in bringing publishers to a 
proper understanding of their duty 
toward advertisers. Owing to this 
attitude on the part of publishers, 
advertising as a whole is backward. 
Much more progress could be made 
if the position regarding cost of 
space, commissions, net sales dis- 


Most of the Display Advertising in German 
Periodicals Is in Poster Style. 
Advertisement for Cheese Crackers 


This Is an 


increase in cost of living. Taking 
as a basis Mk. 100, as the cost 
of living in July, 1914, the present 
cost is about Mk. 170, but the cost 
of newspaper space has gone up 
far more than this figure would 
justify. The Advertisers’ Protec- 
tion Society has been unable so 
far to get any acceptance of its 
point of view in this matter. The 
tendency in space cost is upward. 
A comparison of the cost of the 
same size space in a whole series 
of daily newspapers shows the most 
astonishing variations, ranging from 
about one dollar per 1,000 of cir- 
culation to twenty or thirty times 
that figure. There is no justifica- 
tion for such wide variations. 
There are an enormous number 
of daily papers in Germany. Every 
province and even every city has 
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a number of papers that must be 
used if an attempt is to be made 
to get general coverage. Some 
time back one agency made out a 
list of daily papers which would be 
necessary to give a fair chance of 
getting one message into every 
household in Germany. The list 
of papers ran well over 1,000. 

There are no daily papers 
of national circulation, such 
as exist in England, France 
and certain other continen- 
tal countries. The biggest 
circulation claimed by one 
daily paper is just over 
600,000, but after this 
there are very few daily 
papers that claim as high a 
circulation as 200,000. 

For an American firm 
entering the German mar- 
ket for the first time, the 
wisest course generally is 
to develop a sales organiza- 
tion and advertise section- 
ally. - Owing to the histori- 
cal development of the 
whole of the German Reich, 
sectional development is 
comparatively easy. There 
are well marked differences 
in mentality between the in- 
habitants of different parts 
of the country. Luckily, 
owing to the high standard 
of education in Germany, 
the written language as 
taught in the schools is the 
same all over the country, 
though the spoken language 
presents many very wide 
lifferences in pronunciation, idiom, 
etc. 

There are some weekly and fort- 
nightly magazines in Germany with 
extremely wide circulation, and 
some very important monthly mag- 
azines as well. These publications 
are excellent for certain classes 
of products. Some of them can 
claim national circulation. 

Some of the important provincial 
publishers issue weekly magazines, 
generally printed in rotogravure. 
These magazines have a large part 
of their circulation near their home 
town, and they are a valuable me- 
dium for most products. 

Unfortunately, the same lack of 
information regarding distribution, 
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This Cigarette 
in a German Periodical, Strikes a Decidedly 
Foreign Note. It Is 

Cigarette Advertising We Have Seen 
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class of readers and variations in 
cost of space, commissions, etc., 
applies to most magazines. It 
must be added, however, that the 
make-up and general presentation 
of these magazines compare very 
favorably with that available in 


any other country in Europe. 
Speaking generally, the facilities 


Advertisement, Which Appeared 


Unlike Any American 


for outdoor advertising are poor 
as compared with those available in 
the U. S. A. There are, in the 
bigger towns and cities, a consider- 
able number of circular pillars, but 
their dimensions are small. They 
are not standardized, and except 
for theater and cinema advertise- 
ments, they are not of much use. 

It will strike the American visi- 
tor as rather remarkable that con- 
sidering the very important place 
filled by German artists in the de- 
velopment of poster designs, the fa- 
cilities for displaying large posters 
are not very much better. 

Space on the sides of omnibuses, 
street cars, etc., is available. The 
prices vary very widely, and there 
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is always the difficulty of control. 

Illuminated signs exist in a great 
variety of styles, both those lit by 
a series of single lamps as well as 
those illuminated by big reflectors 
and those on the Neon system. As 
a rule, extravagant prices are asked 
for good sites. Long-term con- 
tracts must be made and the cost 
of upkeep is extremely high. 

All railway stations, both on the 
main lines throughout the country 
and on the underground and subur- 
ban lines in Berlin, offer facili- 
ties for display of enamel plates 
or other sorts of poster advertising. 
The rates for good positions are 
unusually high and long-term con- 
tracts are generally demanded. 

The postal authorities have de- 
veloped a system by which they 
undertake to distribute circulars, 
printed matter and small samples to 
every householder in a certain area 
or even to every class of house- 
holder. The cost of distributing 
circulars or samples by this method 
is not high as compared with 
stamped letters, but there is very 
great risk of wastage, especially as 
no individual name and address is 
allowed on the envelope. 

Certain firms specialize in the 
preparation of trick films for 
advertising purposes, also the ordi- 
nary lantern slide is in consider- 
able favor in places of amusement. 

Facilities are available for short 
or long messages from the radio 
sending stations at fixed hours. 
There are at present in Germany 
probably 2,000,000 radio subscrib- 
ers. This method of advertising 
is not very highly developed as yet 
and probably susceptible of con- 
siderable improvement. 

There are available in _ this 
country, as a rule, very detailed sta- 
tistics on most questions of an eco- 
nomic nature. It requires an ex- 
pert, however, to dig out of these 
statistical publications the informa- 
tion they contain. 

It must be pointed out, however, 
that certain figures, which ought 
to be available for the whole coun- 
try, have not been made so avail- 
able. It is frequently necessary to 
apply to a whole series of local of- 
fices in various provinces to get 
information, for example, about 
motor car registrations. 
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It is practically impossible to get 
accurate figures for the country as 
a whole about the number of stores 
handling any particular kind of 
goods. However, most trades have 
formed associations, and it is gen- 
erally possible to get from those 
associations an approximate idea of 
the number of members. 


Joins Electrical Manufacturers 
Association 


Leland, P. Bannister, _forenty with 
the Kelvinator Sales ration, — 
troit, and the eemen oghiny 
chine Corporation, Syracuse, N vi ~ 
joined the recently a refrigera- 
tor division of the ational Electrical 
Manufacturers Association, New York, 
in a merchandising capacity. 


S. V. Harding, Marmon Sales 
Promotion Manager 


Sam V. Harding is now sales pro 
motion. manager of the Marmon Motor 
Car Company, Indianapolis. For the 
last year he has been regional manager 
for armon in Chicago territory and 
for several years before that had been 
— of the Marmon Indianapolis 
sales branch. 


J. H. Stevenson with The Big 4 
Magazine Group 


John H. Stevenson, formerly Eastern 
advertising manager of ,~A Junior 
Home Magazine, Chicago, ae 
the advertising staff of The Bi 
Magazines, New York, which inc IN 
The Forum, Golden Book Review of 
Reviews and World’s Work. 


Raybestos Company in Merger 
The Raybestos Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., ogg b: lining and 
clutch facings mer, with The 
Manhattan R Heber Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Passaic, N. J., mechanical rubber 
_ is, and the United States Asbestos 
ompany, Manheim, Pa., brake lining 


clutch facings and asbestos products. 


Aircraft Account to Ray D. 
Lillibridge 

Brunner-Winkle Aircraft Cor 

—— Brooklyn, N. Y., epee be 


The 


of the Bird airplane, ‘has inted 
Ray D. Lillibridge, Inc., New 3 ork ad 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis 
ing account. 


Buys “Industrial Retail Stores” 


Industrial Retail Stores, published by 
the Lyman eng >| Corporation, a 
subsidiary of the Busines: 
Paper Publications Kn New York. 
has been sold to the Hoffman _Publica- 
tions, Inc., of that city. Alan S. Cohen 
will be advertising director under the 
new management. 
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“ws What do you sell 
that “plugs-im’’? 


OVER 96% of Chicago's families 

live in wired homes, but sur- 
prisingly few of them as yet possess 
even the most widely merchandised 
electric appliances, Only 18.87% of 
all Chicago families, for instance, 
own electric washers, Obviously a 
tremendous market exists in Chi- 
cago for electric appliances, 


And to narrow matters down, 
97.66% of Chicago Evening 
American-reading families in Chi- 
cago live in wired homes (a greater 
percentage of prospects) and 18.91% 
own electric washers—an indication 
of greater responsiveness to the idea 
of electrical appliance ownership. 


CHICAGO EWVENENG 


AMPEFRECAN 


a good newspaper 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by ~y, 
more than twenty million people—Member of a 
International News Service, Universal Service “aw 
and Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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HOW BIG 


Is NEW YORK ? 











i+ 


Select your own 
unit of measure! 





ELL NEW YORK .. . and you sell 33% 
of the United States . . . if savings banks 
deposits constitute the yardstick you measure by. 


Sell New York . . . and you sell 10% of 
America . . . if electrically wired homes in- 
terest you. 


Sell New York and you sell 28 large cities 


concentrated in one . . . if population figures 
alone are all-important. 


Sell New York and you sell 22% of the coun- 
try ... if dollars spent in building construction 
is the unit of measurement. 
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Sell New York and you sell 17.6% of Amer- 
ica. ..if you’re interested in income tax returns. 


Sell New York and you sell 14% of America 
. . . if value of manufactured products is the 
basis of judgment. 


Sell New York 
and you sell a mar- 
ket of nearly ten 
million wide-awake 
progressive people 
who are responsive 
to advertising! 


The HUGE SIZE of the New York market 
doesn’t necessarily mean that it’s a hard market 
to sell. That is, if you go about gaining domi- 
nant coverage in the simplest way .. . as scores 
of manufacturers and distributors have done 
and are doing today! 











Their formula for sales success is concentra- 
tion of lineage in the one evening newspaper 
that goes each day into the largest number of 
homes in every income group, throughout New 
York and its wealthy suburbs. That newspaper 
is the New York Evening Journal . . . BIG 
enough and STRONG enough to put across your 
sales message here at a single advertising cost. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst NEwspPaPERs read 
by more than twenty million people 


CHICAGO: DETROIT: NEW YORK: ROCHESTER: BOSTON: 
Hearst General Motors 9 East Temple 5 Winthrop 
Building Building 40th St. Building Square 
Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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If we keep 

on talking 
about our huge 
lineage gains 


someone may 
say that 
the Detroit Times 


is a bit 
boastful— 

but it’s merely 
our way 

of emphasizing 
the fact that 


‘The Trend is to the Times’”’ 











The Case for Zeroism 


According to the Strict Letter of the Law, There Isn’t Any; but— 


By S. K. Wilson 


Chief of Copy Staff, The Erickson Company 


“CAGEY attorney for the de- 
A fense of what Ernest S. 
Green, Jr., calls “Zeroism” (“The 
Case Against Zeroism,” May 2 
PRINTERS’ INK) would recommend 
that his client plead “Guilty”—and 
would then proceed to urge “ex- 


lates “connoisseur” and thus you 
are at bottom announcing the bril- 
liant discovery that 1 equals 1. 
But aren’t there overtone, atmos- 
pheric—“psychological”—differences 
in that ostensibly identical and 
banal “equation”’—as well as in 


tenuating circumstances.” 


could not hope to 
get that client off 
yn the straight, 
rigid construction 
f the law. Any 
court would con- 
vict the defendant 
who declares, “A 
onnoisseur is one 
who knows,” as if 
that meant some- 
thing—of saying, 
logically, nothing. 
In other words, 
guilty as charged in 
the indictment. 

But it is highly 
doubtful that the 
prisoner would 
spend a single min- 
ute in jail. For the 
law on this appar- 
ently axiomatic 
point is susceptible 
of several interpre- 


For he 








HEN you say “A con- 

noisseur is one who 
knows,” you are doing no 
more announcing the 
brilliant discovery that 1 
equals 1. A “reductio ad 
absurdum.” And that means 
that you have been guilty of 
a Zeroism. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Wilson 
contends that even the Zero- 
istic statement may have its 
place in advertising. He sub- 
mits that there is sometimes 
positive justification for its 





use. One reason for using 
Zeroisms, he points out, is 
that they start the reader off 
without straining his intel- 
lect. He gives other reasons 
also and all of them, taken 
together, prove once again 
that if any rules were made 
to be broken this is particu- 





the other and more recondite speci- 


mens of Zeroism 
Mr. Green goes on 
to cite? It is sub- 
mitted that not only 
are there such “psy- 
chological” differ- 
ences but that there 
is sometimes posi- 
tive justification for 
tying this “reductio 
ad absurdum” into 
your advertise- 
ments. 

The first extenu- 
ating point is, of 
course, the rhetori- 
cal one that empha- 
sis rescues many 
prima facie Zero- 
isms. Read “A 
connoisseur is one 
who knows” with 
the emphasis on 
“knows,” and you 
generate an impli- 


tations. Indeed, it 
otters so many 





larly true of copy rules. 


cation that might 
run on as follows: 











loopholes that vari- 

ous lesser degrees of the mur- 
der of “somethingness” may be 
substituted for an inexorable first 
degree—and frequently a flat ac- 
quittal emerge. Moreover, even in 
cases where guilt is proved up to 
the hilt, the prisoner would gen- 
erally escape with no worse than 
a suspended sentence, because there 
are nearly always valid mitigating 
circumstances. 

To drop the figure and get down 
to Mr. Green’s argument: Literally, 
of course, he’s right—you aren’t 
saying anything when you say “A 
connoisseur is one who knows.” 
“One who knows” acceptably trans- 


“Not one who 
merely guesses, or follows prece- 
dent blindly, or delights to take leaps 
in the dark, etc., etc.”—any one of 
a dozen diverse meanings which 
the emphasis on “knows” injects 
into “connoisseur” to expand, to 
intensify, even to delimit that word 
—in any case, to provide a different 
meaning and therefore to say some- 
thing. Similarly, the first “Boys” 
in “Boys will be boys” might be so 
subtly stressed by a wife address- 
ing her middle-aged husband as to 
add without saying it, “There’s no 
fool like an old fool”—certainly 
achieving different values for iden- 
tical words. And if you stress the 
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second “pigs” in “Pigs is pigs” 
you can evoke “hogs” without bat- 
ting an eye; or the “is,” and you 
bag the meaning, “They is, no mat- 
ter how veneered by wealth, cul- 
ture or whatnot.” In short, em- 
phasis has made something out of 
nothing. 

Second : Climbing on Mr. Green’s 
curve into his more complex ex- 
amples, take this one: “When you 
purchase a machine or equipment 
you expect it to accomplish cer- 
tain results.” At first blush, that’s 
arrant Zeroism; but, whatever you 
call it, it’s far from inadmissible as 
advertising. (And here let’s draw 
the first murmur out of a defensive 
note that shall later be more con- 
fidently sounded, viz.: A putative 
Zeroism that would be utterly fa- 
tuous and unforgivable in a scien- 
tific treatise may have a definite 
niche in an advertisement. Fuller 
exposition of this point later under 
a different head.) 

The sentence quoted (“When you 
purchase, etc.”), as well as many 
similar specimens, is venially Zero- 
istic because, though it appears to 


propound a self-evident duplica- 
tion, actually it has a very con- 


siderable content of difference. 
Why? Because it implies a con- 
tributive corollary—an extension 
or continuation of the thought. 
Thus, though the clause, “You ex- 
pect it to accomplish certain re- 
sults,” would be quite empty if it 
stood alone, its patently imtroduc- 
tory mission invests it with a 
distinctly plus meaning. That the 
advertisement is going on to enum- 
erate and explain those “results” 
with reference to the product ad- 
vertised is obvious—so obvious, in- 
deed, that you feel the impact of 
that certainty even though the ar- 
raigned sentence does, in fact, by 
Mr. Green’s machinations, stand 
alone! Doubly, therefore, it can 
be defended from the charge of 
reprehensible Zeroism. 


A Silly Bracket of Equivalents? 


Another apparent zeroism (not 
one of the author’s examples), 
taken from a recent magazine ar- 
ticle, belongs to this same class of 
alleged fatuities, defense of which 
lies in the fact that “psycho-logi- 
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cally” they go on saying something, 
although literally they stop before 
they’ve said anything. “ ‘Success 
is just a matter of succeeding,’ says 
Samuel M. Vauclain, head of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works.” Is 
that a silly bracket of equivalents? 
By no means. Its plus values are 
large, valid, searching. It 

on to say” that Success is not 
merely dreams, plans, maps and 
measures, but an ex post facto rati- 
fication of what, in the opinion of 
Samuel Vauclain and in the (im- 
plicit) light of his own career, 
those elements are able to accom- 
plish for anybody. And that’s not 
Zeroism, but news; not repetition, 
but raising the power. 

Third: A Zeroistic repetition may 
be chockfull of action—and there- 
fore be good rhetoric and _ still 
better advertising. (This is a 
variant of our number one point, 
Emphasis.) A _ kinetic quality. 
Take the Vauclain example again: 
“Success is just a matter of suc- 
ceeding.” Even without emphasiz- 
ing the participle, you feel move- 
ment there, muscle, get-up-and-go 
—wholly absent from the “equiva- 
lent” word, “Success.” 

Fourth: A sparing use of the 
least blatant kinds of Zeroism is 
defensible, in the lead of an ad- 
vertisement at any rate (more to 
be said later, incidentally, as to this 
“lead” proposition), on the ground 
that the majority of “people” talk 
and think just that way and there- 
fore can be talked to and made to 
think conformably by just that sort 
of send-off. This is, admittedly, 
ticklish ground, so let’s understand 
each other. It’s mot a declaration 
that all readers are morons. In 
fact, many a highbrow gets drunk 
on Zeroisms, and most people take 
‘em religiously three times a day. 
We're nearly all mentally more or 
less lazy and thus relish the in- 
tellectual pabulum that doesn’t make 
us think too hard. Particularly 
when reading advertisements ! 

As was said sketchily before, the 
scientific treatise couldn’t afford to 
deal out even the introductory Zero- 
ism. This doesn’t imply, of course, 
that scientists don’t read “ads.” 
But neither scientists nor morons 
read them as science, approach 
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Eacn one of us grows stale at times, 
especially if working year in and year out at 
the same old grind. 
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For instance, suppose you want to get out 
a booklet or folder. You may find your 
thoughts centered on a single physical form 
—but we could suggest a dozen different 
ways of doing the same thing. 
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It is only logical to assume that an organ- 
ization which has been producing printed 
matter for nearly half a century has an ac- 
cumulation of ideas that can be made to fit 
your business. 
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Just ask us for suggestions. If we are able 
to help, you win. If we can’t, we will 
frankly tell you so. 
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them in a “scientific,” severely ac- 
quisitive frame of mind ; or may 
be approached by them if the 
“scientific” note is obtruded (espe- 
cially in the lead). “Ad” readers 
aren't willing to work at “ad” 
reading. 

Gelett Burgess’s “Are Youa Bro- 
mide?” which Mr. Green invokes 
as paralleling some of his own con- 
clusions, crusaded against precisely 
this same order of cortical inertia— 
and was vulnerable to the same 
objection. A highly civilized arch- 
itect raged at that little book. He 
would have none of it. “Bromid- 
ioms” were necessary to human 
intercourse, he declared. The so- 
cial-amenities were based on them. 
Effortless, fluent, urbane talk— 
where would it be if you had to 
think twice before you admired a 
sunset? Etc., etc. 

And, Mr. Green, there’s some- 
thing in that architect’s resentment 
which applies to the cognate Zero- 
ism., Where did you get the idea 
that people want to grind with their 
minds when they’re reading adver- 
tisements? That they want any- 


thing but to be pleasantly led along 
without too harsh a pressure on 


their gray matter? That they’re 
rarin’ to jump on a_ statement 
which isn’t the last word in logic? 
That, indeed, they notice your zero- 
ism at all so long as it is super- 
ficially plausible and draws them 
easily on to the next sentence? 

Two modifications here, pronto, 
before Mr. Green bursts his great 
aorta: 

1. If you're presenting facts 
about the product, nix on Zeroism, 
or anything that savors of it. There 
one must be in entire agreement 
with the author. 

2. Only in the lead, then, and in 
general only in the very first sen- 
tence, is Zeroism ever tolerable. 
Mr. Green himself notes that most 
zeroisms occur here, but has missed 
the psychological reason for it. 
That reason is, of course, that, 
more than any other component, 
the lead of an advertisement must 
be ingratiating, must induce the 
reader to continue, must not alarm 
him by making him think you're 
going to overtax his slack and 
baggy mind. (The adjectives 
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aren’t too respectful, but they cer- 
tainly glove-fit the mental attitude 
of the average reader of advertise- 
ments.) The sententious though 
obvious, and even zeroistic, lead is 
often, therefore, the eminently right 
lead. Mr. Green’s own “It Takes 
a Leader to Set the Pace” has this 
merit of oracular, rounded, plau- 
sible - sounding “leading-intoness,” 

and is good lead copy even if its 
indubitable zeroistic taint were not 
partly removable, also, by our other 
“reasons for.” 

Starting the reader off without 
straining his intellect may be taken 
then, as the final reason why Zero 
ism isn’t always bad advertising. 
A pleasing lead, though  self-evi 
dent to the verge of banality, is not 
a bad lead if it “keeps you going,” 
and a sententious lead that’s fairly 
pockmarked with Zeroism needn’t 
apologize unless it definitely sets 
you off the rest of the advertise- 
ment. And its Zeroism content 
alone won't do that. 


L. H. Mercer Advanced by 
Miller Rubber Company 


Lester H. Mercer, formerly assistant 
manager of sundry sales of the Miller 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, has 
been appointed stern district man- 
ager of sundry sales of that organiza- 
tion. His territory will include the New 
England and Middle Atlantic States 
= headquarters will be at New 

ork. 


H. L. Williams with Offenbach 


Electric Company 

Henry L. Williams, formerly adver- 
tising manager of Silver-Marshall, Inc., 
Chicago, and, more recently, with the 
Electric Supply Company, San Fran- 
cisco, has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Offenbach Electric Com- 
pany, also of San Francisco. 


To Direct Royal Baking 


Latin-American Advertising 

The Royal Baking Powder Company, 
New York has appointed the Gotham 
Advertising Company, of that city, to 
direct its advertising in Latin-America 
Megrossens and magazines will be 
u 5 


W. S. Waring to Manage 
Brinckerhoff Detroit Office 


William S. PP nie forsserty with 
* ae A . of” Th a 
gency, Inc., has been appoin' man- 
ager of the Detroit office of Brincker- 
hoff, Inc., Chicago advertising agency 
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466,602 Lines 
GAIN 
in National Advertising 


HE NEW YORK TIMES GAIN in 

national advertising in four months 
this year, far exceeded that of any other 
New York newspaper. 


National Advertising 
Four Months 


AGATE LINES 


ly... See 
1928 . . . 2,313,684 


Gain . 466,602 


This gain in four months was greater 
than the year’s gain in 1928 over 1927. 


The Times excess in national advertising 
over any other New York newspaper in 
four months was 510,494 agate lines. 


Total volume, all classifications, in four 
months, 10,972,601 lines. 


Che New York Cimes 


All advertising subject to censorship 
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DVERTISERS who seek to reach the true Chicago 

market and who purchase newspaper space on a 
basis of “Census Family” coverage instead of on a “buy- 
ing unit” basis, may be missing more than 50% of this 
market. 


According to census methods of figuring, there are 
792,683 “census families” in Chicago. 


According to a recent impartial analysis, there are 
1,135,700 “buying units” in Chicago. 


1,034,154 (after subtraction of illiterate and foreign 
speaking units) are subject to newspaper coverage. And, 
no one Chicago newspaper 
reaches more than 46% of 
them. 


How the family method 

of measuring the Chicago 
market has_ resulted in 
43.3% error and the facts 
about circulation coverage 
of Chicago as provided 
by the six Chicago 
Daily newspapers, are 
set forth in a booklet, 
“Solving the Mysteri- 
ous Disappearance of 
Half a Million People.” 
The buyer of advertis- 
ing space will find in 
it useful information 
accurately presented. 


THE CHICAGO 


HERALD“YEXAMINER 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers Read by More Than 20,000,000 People 


J. T. McGIVERAN - - - - Advertising Director 


courres & Mm. qeeemsree T. C. HOFFMEYER 

woes Adv. Manager Eastern Manager Pacific Coast Adv. Mor. 

915 Hearst Building 285 Madieen Avenue 625 Hearst Building 
Chicage New York San Francisco 
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\) THAT is needed 

to prepare a meal 
is a good cook, and not 
an army of potato peelers. 


q 


DVERTISING men 
A are also coming to 
recognize that agate lines 
require not mere distri- 
bution alone, but selective 
distribution, as a waste- 
preventing, efficiency- 
developing factor in 
sales-making via the 
printed word. 


q 


N the Detroit market 

The Free Press is as- 
sisting these forward- 
thinking space bvyers, 
merchants and manufac- 
turers, to both move 
merchandise and mould 
minds in a selected circu- 
lation group that is big 
enough to be called a 


The B 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 


Detroit 


mass, but not too big to 
be a mess. Here is cover- 
age at a one low adver- 
tising cost—at a one low 
sales producing cost. 


q 


HIS newspaper 

permits good adver’ 
tising to address the 
people who count in this 
market during the hours 
that count—when expres- 
sion for impression’s sake 
is at a high level of at- 
tention value. It is the 
only morning marketer in 
a three million population 
area—the fourth market 
of the U. S. A. 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


San Francisco 
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Day After Tomorrow as a Copy 
Theme for Bank Advertising 


First National Group of Minneapolis Uses Prophecy as Basis for 
Newspaper Campaign 


men meet in the midst of a 
ppeemenny they greet 

“What's new? 

that query ex- 


lwo 
siness day. 
ich other. 
‘Casual as it seems, 
resses a question deep-rooted in en 
mind of every thinking man. ‘What’ 
” It sounds the note of prong 
and change is the spirit of the day. 
Business, science and the 


— 


The bank’s clients, working in their 
own fields, have a more or less 
restricted vision, while the bank, 
coming in daily contact with many 
diversified industries, is in a posi- 


tion to get a picture of the whole 





arts are daily seeking to in- 
augurate change, to anticipate 
it, to adjust themselves to new 
levelopments that are funda- 
mentally sound, to find and 
follow the path of progress. 
Only by doing so can they en- 
list to their own good the 
power of inevitable change. 

What’s new? To help you 
know what’s new, where it is 
leading, how you can turn it 
to progress and profit, is part 
of the service of the ‘First Na- 
tional Group. 


T= citiatie from a 
typical advertisement 
used by the First National 
Group (First National 
Bank, First Minneapolis 
Trust Company and First 
Minneapolis Company) of 
Minneapolis, Minn., sets 
the keynote of a series of 
bank advertisements which 
are using the day after to- 
morrow as a copy angle. 
In planning the pres- 
ent campaign the First Na- 
tional Group made a care- 
ful survey of the things 
that a progressive bank has 


FIRST NATIONAL, BANK 
FIRST MINNEAPOLIS TRUST COMPANY 


a Man’s Hand 


mem fe nee nce They bed mre ehmemen, 


a tr os 


FIRST NATIONAL GROUP 
Remewrom (mer 5 10200 0D 











to offer. It found many 








things, such as vast re- 
sources, wide banking ex- 
perience, far flung foreign 
connections, and the like, 
all excellent ideas that 
could be featured in a bank adver- 
tisement. An examination of the 
advertising of other banks demon- 
strated that these facts had all 
been used successfully by other 
institutions. 

First National believed, how- 
ver, that there was something else 
that a bank has to offer which is 
particularly important today when 
husiness develops so quickly, when 
new ideas and new methods are 
pouring into industrial activity. 


the 
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This Newspaper Series Is Definitely Identifying 
First 


National Group as a Progressive 
Institution 


field of business. Studying what 
has been done and what is being 
done makes it possible for the bank 
to predict what will be done. 
This is a perfectly sound picture 
of the modern bank, yet a picture 
which the average business man, 
still impressed with traditional 
ideas about the conservative nature 
of the banker, frequently overlooks. 
Often he hesitates to go to the 
bank for new ideas because he sees 
in such an institution a fancied 
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bulwark of conservatism which 
fights progress instead of helping 


it. 

These facts decided First Na- 
tional to choose its ability to look 
into the day after tomorrow as a 
copy angle. By doing so it was 
able to break down the tradition 
of unreasoning conservatism and 
build up the impression of sound 
progressiveness. 

The copy in each advertisement 
is comparatively short, although 
the bank has been using large space 
in newspapers. The illustrations 
are striking in technique and un- 
usual in subjects, particularly when 
considered in the light of what has 
been done by other banks. 

One advertisement, for instance, 
shows a captain and a first officer 
on the bridge of a liner. The first 
officer is pointing to a cloud and 
the headline is, “No Bigger Than 
a Man’s Hand.” The copy then 
proceeds to point out that to the 
casual eye a small cloud may mean 
little or nothing but to the skilled 
eye of the mariner it is a signifi- 
cant sign. It then shows how the 
banker is like the mariner, his eye 
ever fixed on the horizon to study 
signs and portents and that because 
he is working with successful busi- 
ness pioneers he is able to look 
into the business future and make 
predictions with a certainty. 

Another advertisement shows a 
young man looking at a partly fin- 
ished machine. The copy tells 
about another young man who sat 
in a kitchen and watched a tea 
kettle with the result that he in- 
vented the steam engine and revo- 
lutionized industry. The bank then 
points out that somewhere there is 
a youth who is inventing something 
which will work its own type of 
change in industry. The advertise- 
ment then carries out the thought 
that the bank, working with all in- 
dustries, is one of the first agen- 
cies to recognize change and that 
this fact makes its services of pe- 
culiar value. 

The series is striking in appear- 
ance and is quite definitely identify- 
ing the First National Group as a 
sanely progressive institution with 
something besides a strong box to 
offer its clients. 
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Buys Interest in “Geauga 
Republican-Record” 


Arthur E. Town, formerly with the 
advertising and sales —s depart 
ments of the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company, the Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Corporation of America and 
the Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
has purchased a major interest in_ the 
Geauga eggs Bh Inc., Char 
don, Ohio, publisher of the Geauga 
Republican-Record. 


Randolph Catlin, President, 
Gold Dust Corporation 


George K. Morrow, formerly presi 
dent of the Gold Dust Corporation, New 
York, has been elected chairman of the 
board of that organization. Randolph 
Catlin, formerly secretary and _ trea- 
surer of the corporation, succeeds him 
as president. rederick Morrow has 
been elected vice-president and Henry 
S. Sturgis a member of the board of 
directors. 


Campaign Starts on Deltah 
Pearls 


_ The Heller-Deltah Company, a divi- 
sion of L. Heller & Son, c New 
York, is starting an advertising cam- 
paign on its Deltah pearls. Magazines 
are being used in this campaign, which 
is directed by the Arthur Rosenberg 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 


Scott Howe Bowen Opens 
Chicago Office 


_ Scott Howe Bowen, Inc., radio sta- 
tion representative, has opened an of- 
fice at Chicago. Irving V. Koch, who 
has been representing business publi- 
cations, will be in charge of the new 
office. 


Joins J. R. Hamilton Agency 

Miss A. Etshokin, for the last two 
—_ ape buyer with Brinckerhoff, 
nc., and previous to that assistant space 
buyer with the Charles H. Touzalin 
Agency, Inc¢., both of Chicago, is now 
space buyer with the J. amilton 
Advertising Agency, Inc., of that city. 


Thomas M. Griffith Starts 


Own Business 
Thomas M. Griffith, formerly an ac- 
count executive of the Lesan-Praigg 
Advertising Agency, St. Petersburg, 
Fla., has started an advertising busi- 
ness under his own name at that city 


F. E. Woodward Joins Theatre 


Program Corporation 
Frank E. Woodward, formerly with 
the Condé Nast Publications, New York, 
has joined the New York Theatre Pro- 
gram Corporation, of that city. He will 
be in charge of advertising promotion. 
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Cut this 


Melon? 


The Fifth 
Greatest Market 
Has Proved 

A Generous 
One for 


HILLS BROS. COFFEE 


Besides roasting coffee in- 
tensively to bring out good- 
ness, Hills Bros. cultivate a 
market thoroughly to de- 
velop most sales.. Success 
in Los Angeles has been 
outstanding, due in large 
‘pout more money's «= MMEasure to the breakfast 


the Los Angeles Ex- 


miner than in any table messages in the 


its competitors. 





The Los Angeles Examiner is one of the 28 Hearst newspapers 
read by over 20,000,000 people. Member of International News 
and Universal Service, and of the Associated Press and A. B. C, 





Along This Road Lies the 


Wholesaler’s Salvation 
The Voluntary Chain Idea Offers Wholesalers Their Big Chance te 


ATEST statistics indicate that 


Stage a Comeback 


By C. C. Jolliffe 


Sales Manager, Geo. F. Wiemann Co. 


talked only a few days 


ago: 


there are 57,000 chain stores 
and 278,000 individual grocers in 
the United States today. 100,000 
of these independents sell less than 
a $50 volume each week! With 17 
per cent of the total number of 
stores, the chains sell 40 per cent 
of the total vol-— 


Conditions in his territory were 
“awful.” He could not collect from 
the retailers because they could not 
collect from the consumers. This 
jobber described one retailer who 
had purchased everything from 
this same wholesaler for thirty 
yearsand now owed 





ume, the average 
chain unit selling 
$843 to the inde- 
pendent’s $380. It is 
said that each time 
three new chain 


stores are establish- 
ed, they bring about 
the eventual elim- 
ination of seven 
independent stores. 


Chain store mer- 
chandising methods 
are so obviously 
ideally suited to 
existing conditions, 
the wonder is not 
that at last the in- 
dependents have 
awakened to the 


OST wholesalers know 

that what they must do, 
these days, is to get as close 
as possible to the retailer. 
More than that, they must 
so organize and work with 
the retailer that he is able 
to compete with the most 
efficient chain. 

As a result of years of ex- 
perience in the grocery in 
dustry, the author of this 
article has worked out a defi- 
nite plan which holds out 
definite hope to wholesalers 
not merely of hanging on but 
of staging an actual come- 
back. The plan has been 


used successfully. 








an overdue account 
of $1,000 against 
average monthly 
purchases of $200 
Despite the fact that 
the old overdue ac- 
count was steadily 
rising, the whole- 
saler did not re- 
fuse to extend fur- 
ther credit, stating 
he did not have the 
heart to make such 
a move because the 
retailer was such 
an old and friendly 
customer. 

“Of course,” said 
the wholesaler, 
“some day this 











fact they must copy 
the same methods, but that it took 
them so long. 

Assuming that most independent 
retailers know what they ought to 
do, how shall they find out how 
to go about it? They do not know 
now, nor are they in the advan- 
tageous position of the manufac- 
turer and wholesaler to find out. 
I am in complete sympathy with 
the independent who recently told 
me that everybody, manufacturers, 
wholesalers and specialty men, all 
continually lectured him for failing 
to improve his business but not a 
single one had ever told him a 
practical way to go about doing *t. 
How can the retailers be expected 
to improve when some wholesalers 
take the attitude of a typical long- 
established jobber with whom I 
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grocer will go out 
of business, owing us a big bal- 
ance we'll never collect. On the 
other hand, we have sold him for 
so long that we won't actually be 
out any money because our profits 
on past sales are several times 
more than the amount we will lose. 
We can make good wholesale 
profits on sales to retailers like 
that, for they have to buy from us 
and the retailer who takes four or 
five months to pay his bills is not 
shopping around to save a few 
cents here and there.” 

In extending long terms, charg- 
ing high prices and making long 
profits, that wholesaler was elimi- 
nating whatever chance that re- 
tailer ever had to make progress. 
If that retailer had been forced to 
reduce the outstanding account, 
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ONE ‘O6 aN 


a” EXCLUSIVE 
“Brunswick Radiol” [ACCOUNTS 


is another of the 506 
Nationally Advertised 
Products that used The 
Examiner exclusively in 
San Francisco during 
1928. 


The Examiner rates as 
the backbone medium 
of any advertising cam- 
paign, when it can sell 
the story of Brunswick 
singlehanded in the im- 
portant San Francisco 
market—and the stories 
of 505 other exclusive 
accounts as well. 

















-“RADIOLAS 





‘One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 


Member International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Associated Press 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
W. W. CHEW A. R. BARTLETT J.D.GALBRAITH T.C.HOFFMEYER 


285 Madison Ave, 3-129 General MotorsBidg. 612 Hearst Bldg. 625 Hearst Bldg. 
NEW YORK CITY DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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The 38 Chief Cities 


ADA 
ANADARKO 
CARNEGIE 
CHANDLER 
CHICKASHA 
CLINTON 
CORDELL 
COVINGTGN 
CUSHING 
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FAIRVIEW 
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To advertisers familiar with distri- 

bution and selling in Oklahoma City, 

“Oklahoma City” really means a 75- 

town market. Of these, 7 are over 

10,000 and 6 are between 5,000 and 
10,000, while the remaining 62 are over 1,000. All 
are linked to Oklahoma City by 5 main line rail- 
roads, electric interurbans, and improved high- 
way systems, 


From 90% to 95% of the food and drug products, 
automobiles, tires and accessories, furniture, farm 
machinery, school supplies and radios sold in 
these towns are distributed through Oklahoma 
City jobbers and wholesalers. 


In order to cover thoroughly the Oklahoma City 
Market, 25 automobile and supply houses travel 
218 salesmen; 17 food brokers travel 46 sales- 
men; 6 farm machinery houses travel 53 sales- 
men; 14 tire companies travel 85 salesmen; 3 
wholesale dry goods companies travel 17 sales- 
men; 7 wholesale grocers travel 162 salesmen; 2 
wholesale drug companies travel 27 salesmen; 
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OKLAHOMA CITYS 


ZZ 


SIXT Y-EIGHT MILE 


WM 


TRADE TERRITORY 


IS A SEVENTY- FIVE 


Md 


TOWN MARKET e@ 


12 radio jobbers travel 69 men; 3 hardware 
houses travel 51 men. 


In this same territory the Oklahoman and Times 
are “traveling” 124,724 “salesmen” (80% of their 
180.906 daily April average) who are calling 
every day, by invitation, on 45% of the families 
in this million-person market. 


Schedule the Oklahoman and Times for your maxi- 
mum appropriation and your advertisements in 
their columns will secure the greatest opportunity 
to produce sales at one low cost. 





Che ope 


SEMINOLE 
SHAWNEE 
STILLWATER 
THOMAS 
WATONGA 
WEATHERFORD 
WEWOKA 
WYNNEWOOD 
YALE 
37 Secondary 
Centers 
ALLEN 


APACHE 
ARAPAHO 


BETHANY 
BOLEY 
BRITTON 
BUTLER 
CEMENT 
COMANCHE 
CRESCENT 
CROMWELL 
CUSTER 
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First Issue 
of the merged publication 
will appear June 1, 1929 


Subscribers will receive in this issue a com- 
plete history of the two publications from 
the time they were established—nearly: fifty 
years ago. They will find an enlarged edi- 
torial service, comprising the principal fea- 
tures of both publications. The June first 
issue will give just a foretaste of what may 
be expected from now on. 


Advertisers will reach over seventy-five per 
cent of the farm homes in all of the impor- 
tant agricultural sections of the Northwest 
trade area through this medium. A maxi- 
mum coverage at a minimum cost. 


Be sure to see this first copy of 


THE FARMER 


FARM, STOCK ann HOME 
55 East Tenth St. St. Paul, Minn. 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., s a 9" Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
307 No. Michigan Ave., ° : 250 Park Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. AN DAI New York 


Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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taught how to sell more merchan- 
dise for cash and otherwise im- 
prove his merchandising methods, 
he might eventually have had a 
profitable grocery store and be- 
come a prompt-paying, grateful 
customer. 

[If it is admitted that the whole- 
saler cannot exist unless the mer- 
chandising methods of his retail 
outlets are improved and this im- 
provement involves duplication of 
the best of chain-store methods, 
what can the wholesaler do about 
its 

Of course, even with present 
methods, he can undoubtedly hang 
on unprofitably for a few years or 
he may postpone his demise by de- 
veloping “cash and carry” depart- 
ments or handling specialties only, 
but, at best, he can be only as 
strong as his retail outlets. 

This situation necessitates either 
the development by the wholesaler 
of retail outlets which he owns ‘or 
controls, or improvement of the 
methods of his existing customers 
—which probably can best be ac- 
complished by the formation of a 
co-operative group. 

That many wholesalers have al- 
ready selected the latter method 
as best is shown by the develop- 
ment of the voluntary chains*—a 
movement which has come along 
in the last three years at a rate 
far faster than the original prog- 
ress of the chain stores. Already 
60,000 retailers are lined up with 
some voluntary chain system or 
another. In the face of such fig- 
ures it seems reasonable to assume 
that another three years will see 
90 per cent of the independent 
grocery retailers firmly lined up 
with a voluntary chain of their 
selection. 

As such a development would 
mean the virtual elimination of re- 
tail outlets for all wholesalers ex- 
cept the intrepid souls who first 
foster the group idea in their terri- 
tories with the attendant risk their 
pioneering entails, doesn’t it seem 
certain that the manufacturer and 
jobber who have “planned to do 


*The development of the voluntary chain 
and its significance have been discussed 
in a series of articles by Albert _E. 
Haase and V. H. Pelz in Parnters’ Inx 
MonTRty, starting in the February issue. 
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something about it one of these 
days” had better start soon? Like 
“time and tide.” the changes in 
modern food distribution systems 
wait for no man. 

True, I doubt if existing volun- 
tary chain methods provide the 
perfect solution of the indepen- 
dents’ problem, for, at best, exist- 
ing systems are possibly only 50 
per cent efficient, with many inher- 
ent weaknesses, besides those diffi- 
culties that can be overcome. 
Nevertheless, no one can deny that 
the voluntary chain idea tackles the 
problem at the right place—the 
retail outlet. 

For these reasons, the whole- 
saler who does not want to start 
his own chain would be wise to 
quickly investigate the voluntary 
chain idea before some more wide- 
awake competitor ties up with the 
best retailers. Bear in mind that 
as existing voluntary chain groups 
become more experienced and suc- 
cessful, they will demand iron- 
clad contracts which will come 
close to eliminating completely 
their members as prospects for 
other wholesalers. 

The wholesaler favoring the 
voluntary chain idea now has his 
choice of lining up with a national 
organization with local units or 
forming his own individual local 
group. The individual plan gives 
him the advantages of independent 
action, the selection of all the best 
features in all the national organi- 
zations and the saving of the cost 
of his franchise from the national 
organization headquarters. 

Whether he goes it alone or 
operates with the local franchise 
of a national voluntary chain or- 
ganization, success is impossible 
for the wholesaler unless his or- 
ganization includes chain-store 
brains capable of outlining and 
carrying out chain-store organiza- 
tion, advertising and merchandis- 
ing methods. 

Because existing national vol- 
untary chain groups offer estab- 
lished systems for handling all 
these details, the wholesaler with 
a personnel of limited ability may 
be better off in joining a national 
organization than in going it alone. 
Then, too, recent developments 
have brought the retailer to a 
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clearer recognition of the necessi- 
ties of his situation and the major- 
ity are in a receptive mood for an 
organization proposal. However, 
this very situation holds its 
dangers for jobbers who delay, 
for it makes it just as easy for a 
competitor to organize the best re- 
tailers quickly. 

It takes time to develop the 
necessary personnel and because of 
this delay the average wholesaler 
may find it advisable to imme- 
diately line up with one of the na- 
tional groups. Their experiences, 


while costly, have taught these 
national groups how to perform a 
real job ae group organizing in 


As illustrative of the speedy and 
in general capable service offered 
by the national groups, I cite the 
case of one wholesaler in Pennsyl- 
vania who decided to form some 
kind of a local co-operative group 
about eight months ago. A few 
days later, I attended a prelimi- 
nary organization meeting of in- 
vited retailers, during which it was 
decided to take the local franchise 
of a national group, in this case, 
the Clover Farm Stores plan, al- 
though the development I will de- 
scribe applies as well to other na- 
tional voluntary chains. 

Just two months after this or- 
ganization meeting, the first fifty 
stores had their Grand Opening, 
with all store fronts painted alike, 
displaying the same signs, featur- 
ing the same merchandise and 
benefitting from the same group 
newspaper advertising. Every mer- 
chandising activity was handled 
with the idea of convincing con- 
sumers that each of its stores was 
as much a chain store as is an 
A & P store. 

Far from belittling the chain- 
store idea, the group did every- 
thing possible to convince the pub- 
lic that a drastic change had oc- 
curred in every store’s method of 
doing business. In the short space 
of seven weeks, these fifty retail- 
ers had been organized and their 
stocks cleaned out by posting in 
front of each store a large sign: 
“Big Closing Out Sale. Modern 
Chain Store Coming Here. Prices 
Sacrificed.” 

The new stores made the appeal 
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of the modern chain—an appeal of 
economy. Based on their co-opera- 
tive set-up, with the advantage of 
group buying and the help of mer- 
chandising and advertising plans 
the stores had practically every- 
thing the modern chains have and, 
in addition, independent ownership 
with the greater amount of inter- 
est the owners had in their own 
personal businesses. 

All this was accomplished in the 
short space of seven weeks. To- 
day, four months after the orig- 
inal “Grand Opening,” 125 of the 
best independent retailers in the 
section are lined up with the group 
and this total is expected to in- 
crease to 250 before the end of 
this year. 

To be sure, I do not believe 
this Pennsylvania wholesaler will 
claim he has made “his million” 
as yet and he still faces many 
problems, but no one can deny 
that in the short space of eight 
months he has changed his jobbing 
business from a “forlorn hope” to 
an aggressive organization with 
better than a fighting chance to 
exist. 

Based on many examples of this 
sort, if conditions in any jobber’s 
territory are as I have described 
them, and quick action is essen- 
tial, if the necessary personnel is 
not available for independent ac- 
tion, whether he selects the Clover 
Farm Stores, Independent Grocers 
Alliance, Nation Wide Stores, Red 
and White System or some other 
national voluntary chain organiza- 
tion, the wholesaler will probably 
get from any of these organiza- 
tions service and quick action that 
will justify the cost of his fran- 
chise, 

As I see it, one of the principal 
defects in existing voluntary chain 
systems is the failure to switch 
the retailers over to a cash basis. 
True, most retailers claim their 
customers haven’t the money to 
buy for cash, but the fact that 
some independent retailers, work- 
ing alone, have been able, not only 
to switch their business to a cash 
basis, but have accomplished other- 
wise such satisfactory results that 
they have actually driven the chains 
in their sections to other locations 
is sufficient proof that the indepen- 
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_ Los Angeles Market 
| In a Natshell 


The Los Angeles market is a densely- 
populated semi-tropical region, 
bounded by mountains, and charac- 
terized by many sectional industries, 
crops, minerals and habits. 


Los Angeles Times has always recog- 
nized these conditions. It confines 
its circulation strictly to this area. 
It produces all of its own principal 
features and supplements, dealing 
with subjects of local interest. 


Telling people what they want to 
know has given The Times the largest 
home-delivered circulation in its 
field. For the six months ending 
April 1, 1929, compared with the 
preceding six months, it gained 11,136 
circulation, or more than all other 
large Pacific Coast morning news- 
papers combined. 





33% of all national advertisers using 
newspaper space in Los Angeles give 
their entire appropriation to:— 












































Tos Anois Times 


tern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Ce., 360 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
85 Madison Ave., New York. Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell Ce., 742 Market St., 
San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 
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“for cash 


dent retailer can sell 


? 


only. 

While this defect may seem a 
minor fault for the retailer to find 
in a co-operative plan that offers 
so much in total, it remains a fact 
that so long as the independents 
continue to believe that their great- 
est asset is the allowing of credit, 
they will continue to hold the bag 
while the cash chain stores make 
profits in a field where the con- 
sumer is more than willing to pay 
cash in order to save money on 
the necessities of life. 

Another essential, now more gen- 
erally realized as existing volun- 
tary chain organizations become 
more experienced, is the necessity 
for requiring of the retailer some 
sort of a substantial monetary de- 
posit to force him to live up to 
the rules. Most successful organ- 
izations now require that a re- 
tailer must invest at least $200 or 
$300 in the group organization be- 
sides contributing a small sum each 
week to the advertising fund. A 
successful organization will require 
the retailer to buy all his merchan- 
dise through the association, sell 
oniy the brands specified by the 
association, and live up to other 
estabiished rules. 

I also want to suggest that in 
selecting a national voluntary chain 
organization, the wholesaler bear 
in mind that he has a “long pull” 
ahead. The national organization 
making the finest beginning may 
not be the best to join. In check- 
ing up the success of other whole- 
salers with any national plan, the 
investigator should always seek 
the opinion of a jobber who has 
had a connection with a national 
organization of several years 
standing. 

Another important point—suc- 
cessful nationally organized vol- 
untary chains do not have to give 
away their service. The whole- 
saler is ill-advised who selects his 
plan on a basis of price. The or- 
ganization charging the largest 
franchise fee and demanding the 
most iron-clad contracts may well 
be the best in the long run for 
their service must be good or they 
would be unable to sell it at its 
higher price with its greater re- 
strictions. 
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Many a well conceived group 
has met with failure because the 
first organization meeting was a 
“dud.” The organizers had brains, 
yes, but not “brains that could 
talk.” If the local unit of a vol- 
untary chain group has not a 
man capable of making appealing 
speeches to. retailer meetings—a 
man that can talk the retailers’ 
language in a way to gain thei: 
confidence — that group is fore- 
doomed to failure. 

You need look no further than to 
existing successful groups for 
proof of this statement. Ask any 
“Clover Farmer” who sold him 
the idea and he'll tell you “Lester 
Lipton.” Any member of the con- 
spicuously successful group in 
Allentown, Pa., will tell you he 
swears by “Bill” Miller and so on 
down the line. 

I do not claim there yet exists 
a 100 per cent perfect plan, but so 
much has been accomplished in the 
field of my observations by va 
rious wholesaler-retailer co-opera 
tive organizations, as to justify a 
speedy investigation by any whole- 
saler, 

Possibly the future holds prom 
ise only for those wholesalers who 
definitely control their retail out- 
lets. Possibly the ultimate answer 
is some form of loosely tied chain 
organization with the wholesaler 
owning part of the stock and the 
retailer the balance. In any case, 
the wholesaler obviously cannot go 
on with old methods and the co- 
operative ideas I have mentioned 
at least have the advantage of 
leaving the wholesaler on the fence 
in a position to go “chain” or 
“jobber” as conditions in his terri 
tory and the future determine. 


I. E. Heckel Joins Crosley 
Radio Corporation 


I. E. Heckel, for the last eight years 
vice-president and sales manager of the 
Art Paint Poster Company, Chicago, 
has joined the Crosley Radio Corpora- 
tion, Cincinnati. He will be in charge 
of display advertising and dealer helps. 


Death of Howard H. 
Tomlinson 
Howard H. Tomlinson, vice-president 
of the National Biscuit Company, New 
York, died recently at Montclair, N. J] 
He was thirty-five years of age. 
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Sell “AGROPOLIS” 


and you sell 
the whole state 


HERE is only one real major market in Texas. 
Dallas? No. San Antonio? Wrong again. 
It’s AGRopoLIs, a market that contains more po- 
tential buyers of your product than all the cities in 
the state combined. 
This great southwestern state is 67.6 rural. And 
that is a significant fact for the advertiser who 
wants to sell to Texas people. ' 
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AGROPOLIS, Tex. 


There are 3,150,539 people living in rural Texas. 
Dallas, for example, houses 211,600. That gives 
you an_ idea of relativity as applied to Texas 
markets. In Acropoiis, Tex., 116,000 families 
subscribe to the Texas edition of The Progressive 
Farmer. It is their “newspaper” as well as their 
magazine, Published weekly. Edited in Texas for 
people who live—and buy—in Texas. One of the 
Standard Farm Papers. 

In other great farm states, as in Texas, AGROPOLIS 
people rely on Standard Farm Papers . .. a 
group of 15 locally edited leadership papers. Non- 
duplicating. They reach 2,500,000 prosperous 
farm homes, 


How to Sell AGROPOLIS 


A distinguished authority has compiled a com- 
prehensive survey and marketing guide to the entire 
farm market, This survey is called “The Other 
Half of America’s Market.” It will be presented 
to interested executives on appointment. 


Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is 
always local—The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 


Hoard’s Dairyman Pennsylvania Farmer The Progressive Farmer 
The Farmer, St. Paul Ohio F: Missouri Ruralist 

The American Agriculturist The LF Farmer 
The —— Agriculturist Michigan Farmer 

The New Breeder’s Gazette Pacific Rural Press The Prairie Farmer 


The STANDARD ¢irrxr UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manager 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 
San Francisco, 1112 Hearst Building 
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Markets “ 
Tre BOOTH NEWSPAPER AREA 


OF AMERICAS 15 LEADING MARKETS 


—1,350,000 population. 

—2 cities over 100,000 population. 

—8 cities over 25,000 population 

—121 cities of 1,000 or more population. 
—7,583 Grocery outlets. 

—694 Drug Stores. 

—280,494 Daily Average Circulation. 


Here is a market with all of the metropolitan 
qualifications, but without the usual complexi- 
ties. It is a market that is responsive, prosper- 
ous and easy to cultivate because of the complete 
coverage of these Booth Newspapers. 


Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times Ann Arbor Daily News 


1. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bldg., Detroit, or any newspaper listed 
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The Weakness of Color as a 
Trade-Mark 


Registration of a Blue-Tipped Handle for Kitchen Tools Is Held Not to 
Prevent Registration of a Green-Tipped Handle for Similar Goods 


MANUFACTURER makes 
a line of kitchen and house- 
hold tools and colors the free ends 
—in other words, the tip of the 
handle—blue. He succeeds in get- 
ting his trade-mark registered in 
the Patent Office. He expends 
large sums in advertising his blue- 
tipped line and sells enormous 
quantities of merchandise bearing 
this trade-mark. 

A second manufacturer now 
comes into the picture. He makes 
almost exactly the same line of 
merchandise. He colors the free 
ends of his tools green. After 
building satisfactory sales, he makes 
application to the Patent Office for 
registration as a trade-mark of his 
green-tipped line of kitchen and 
household tools. 

Surely his application will be 
turned down, especially since the 
owner of the blue-tipped mark op- 
poses the application of the owner 
of the green-tipped mark, and is 
able to prove some actual confusion 
among consumers. And also be- 
cause, according to the established 
rule, any doubt must be resolved 
against the newcomer. And finally 
because there was evidence that the 
applicant knew of the opposer’s 
blue tip mark when it adopted its 
green tip mark. 

But prepare for a shock. The 
first assistant commissioner of pat- 
ents, in an opinion recently handed 
down in a case, the essentials of 
which are as outlined above, de- 
cided that the green-tipped mark 
was entitled to registration despite 
the prior registration of the blue- 
tipped mark. The reasoning which 
led him to decide this way would 
seem to furnish conclusive evidence 
that under most circumstances color 
is a mighty weak trade-mark de- 
vice. 

The owner of the blue-tipped 
mark is the A. & J. Manufactur- 
ing Company. The owner of the 
grecn-tipped-.mark is R. Wallace 
& Sons Manufacturing Company. 
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Wallace had applied for registra- 
tion and A. & J. opposed this ap- 
plication on the ground that it 
conflicted with its own registered 
blue-tipped mark. The examiner of 
interferences decided that Wallace 
was not entitled to have its green- 
tipped mark registered. Wallace 
appealed this decision and it was 
upon this appeal that the first as- 
sistant commissioner of patents 
ruled. 

In coming to his decision, the 
first assistant commissioner was 
probably guided to a considerable 
extent by a court decision which 
he cited in which the follow- 
ing was quoted with approval: 
“Tt is a well-settled general rule 
of law that a trader may not 
monopolize a particular color, and 
that color alone, unaccompanied by 
any distinguishing sign, seal or 
symbol, is not sufficient to con- 
stitute a trade-mark.” For ex- 
ample, in another case, it was 
pointed out that the color blue is 
commonly used on kitchen tools 
and that the mere act of coloring 
blue the entire handle of a kitchen 
tool does not constitute a valid 
trade-mark. In other words, color 
standing alone or applied to mer- 
chandise in the usual way would 
not be distinctive and therefore 
would not present the essentials 
required of a valid trade-mark. 

The first question, then, that 
comes up when the layman con- 
siders this case is why coloring 
the free end or tip of a kitchen 
tool either blue or green constitutes 
a valid trade-mark in view of the 
above. In other words, is this 
use of color sufficiently distinctive 
to overcome the objection that “a 
trader may not monopolize a par- 
ticular color, and that color alone 

. is not sufficient to constitute a 
trade-mark?” 

That question is answered best , 
by pointing out that it was not 
even considered in this case which 
would seem to leave no doubt that 
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the plan of coloring the tip or free 
end of a kitchen utensil handle 
blue, green, or almost any other 
color, constitutes a valid trade- 
mark. 

The second and important ques- 
tion is: Does the registration of a 
blue-tipped handle for kitchen tools 
prevent the registration of a green- 
tipped handle for kitchen tools? 
The examiner of trade-mark in- 
terferences ruled that it does. The 
first assistant commissioner ruled 
that it does not. The latter out- 
lined the reasoning which led to 
this decision in this way: 

“In the case of California Pack- 
ing Corporation v. Halferty (320 
O. G. 700, 54 App. D. C. 88) the 
Court held the mark White Band, 
accompanied by a band of white 
extending from one end to the 
other of the label, not deceptively 
similar to the words Gold Bar with 
a representation of such a bar on 
a distinguishing background. . . . 

“In the case of Plough Chemi- 
cal Company v. Isadore Bullion 
(336 O. G. 256, 55 App. D. C. 294) 
the Court held the trade-mark 
Black and White not deceptively 
similar to the mark Red and White 
when used upon the same goods. 

He then referred to the A. Les- 
chen & Sons Rope Co. case in 
which the Court declared that the 
mark this company uses for its 
rope is a valid trade-mark “only 
because it is limited to a red stripe 
or strand, and that limitation per- 
mits the use by others of wire 
ropes with strands of other colors, 
and the defendants do not infringe 
that trade-mark because they use a 
yellow strand.” 

“In the case of Dodge Mfg. Co. 
v. Sewall & Day Cordage Co. 
(142 F. 288, Circuit Court, D. 
Mass.) it was held,” he continued, 
“that there was no conflict between 
a blue thread twisted into rope and 
a red thread likewise employed as 
a mark for the same goods.” 

Other cases were then cited by 
the first assistant commissioner who 
continued : 

“The foregoing cases are deemed 
«conclusive that the opposer (A. & 
J. Mfg. Co.) is not entitled to 
bar others from coloring kitchen 
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utensil handles with colors other 
than blue. It would seem the doc- 
trine is fairly established that, hav- 
ing adopted a particular color as 
a trade-mark and used it on a par- 
ticular portion of a kitchen utensil, 
the opposer cannot extend its pro- 
prietary rights to include any other 
primary color used at the same 
place upon the same class of goods, 
but must be content with the par- 
ticular color it has adopted. 

“The opposer, however, urges 
two reasons why its opposition 
should be sustained. The first is 
that the colors blue and green are 
more nearly alike and more liable 
to be confused than the pairs of 
colors involved in the adjudicated 
cases, and the second is that the 
particular location of the color ox 
the free ends of the handles should 
be held to distinguish the case at 
bar from those previously recited. 

“As to the first reason, it may 
well be that blue and green, seen 
under artificial light, would be 
more readily confused than would 
blue and red, or red and yellow, 
or green and black, but all these, 
save black, belong in the group of 
what are known as the primary 
colors and are familiar to all per- 
sons not afflicted in some degree 
with color blindness. 

“Regarding the second point, the 
location of the colors seems not to 
be more distinctive than it was in 
many of the decided cases. . . . 

“The decision of the examiner 
of trade-mark interferences is re- 
versed, the opposition is dismissed, 
and it is adjudged the applicant is 
entitled to the registration for 
which it has applied.” 

All of which, thoroughly boiled 
down, means simply this: Color 
constitutes a valid trade-mark when 
it is used in a sufficiently unusual 
way. But even when it is used in 
a manner sufficiently unusual to 
constitute a valid trade-mark, the 
protection extends only to a single 
color, or at least only to a single 
primary color. 

As a consequence, we now have 
a third question: How effective a 
trade-mark does color provide? 

That question may be answered 
in this way: There is now reg- 
istered in the Patent Office a trade- 
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Spare not 
THE MEASURING ROD 


Circulation: 
Over 2,000,000 net paid average... 
an achievement within five years, a 
record for all time. 


Advertising Cost: 
The lowest of any magazine in its 
competitive field . . . fairly estimated 
at 21.7 per cent below the average 
black and white page cost per thou- 
sand of the other three weeklies. 


Placement: 
80 per cent within the counties con- 
taining at least one city of 25,000 or 
more population. No other medium 
so intensifies in these pivots of the 
nation’s business. 


The Market: 
Young and young-minded people who 
vibrate to the new tempos of the day. 


Editorial Content: 


Spirited, not stodgy. A weekly Lasenre euananeees 


for everybody. 2,000,000 


Visibility: CIRCULATION 


FOR THE BALANCE OF 1929 
No buried ads. 7 


Liberty 


A Weakly for Everybody 


Wore than 70 new advertisers 
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mark for kitchen tools with blue 
colored tips, and in view of the 
case just described, a trade-mark 
for kitchen tools with green col- 
ored tips. It would seem that there 
is nothing which could stand in 
the way of an application to reg- 
ister a line of kitchen tools with 
yellow tips, another with red tips, 
and another with black tips. With 
four or five marks that are differ- 
ent only in color, but not in posi- 
tion, how effective a mark has any 
one or all of the manufacturers 
concerned? The answer to that 
question would seem to be easy— 
and it, in turn, would seem to an- 
swer the other question: How ef- 
fective a trade-mark does color 
provide? 


Stutz Motor Net Profits Gain 


The Stutz Motor Car Company of 
America, Indianapolis, reports for the 
ten months ended October 31, 1928, net 

profit of $245,878, after Federal taxes 
cad other charges. The company has 
changed its fiscal year to end October 
31 instead of December 31. In the year 
ended December 31, 1927, net profit was 
$195,831. 

Net sales for the ten months ended 
October 31, 1928, were $7,568,173, com- 
pared with $8,263,410 for the year ended 
December 31, 1927 


New Account for Wightman- 
Hicks Agency 


Equipment 
manufacturer of 
special 
appointed Wightman- 


The National Company, 
Springfield, Mass., 
candy-making machinery and 
machinery, has 
Hicks, Inc., New 
agency, to direct its 
count. 


R. P. Smith Appointed by 
“Poultry Keeper” 


Robert P. Smith, publishers’ represen- 
tative, Cleveland, has been appointed 
Midwestern advertising representative 
of the Poultry Keeper, Quincy, I 


York advertising 
advertising ac- 


Joseph Dillon Joins Emery 
Agency 

Joseph Dillon, formerly with the 

Wohl Shoe Company, St. Louis, has 


joined the Emery Advertising Company, 
of that city, as an account executive. 


S. B. Reed with Quaker 
Products Company 


Stanley B. Reed . a appointed 
advertising manager the vaker 
Products Company, a, Philadelphia. 
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Postum Company to Change 
Name 


Directors of the Postum Company, 
Inc., New York, have voted to recom 
mend a change in the name of that 
corporation to the General Foods Cor. 
poration. A special meeting of stock 
holders has been called for June 27 to 
vote -. ‘.. proposal. Colby M 
Chester, powereene of the company, 
gave Wag ‘fo lowing reasons for the 
change: 

“During the last few years Postum 
Company, Inc., has brought togethe: 
under its ownership and management 
eleven other food manufacturing com 
panies. More than twenty products, 
representing many phases of the food 
industry, are today made and sold by 
the Postum Company. During this pe- 
riod of growth the name of the larger 
organization has remained the same as 
its original product—Postum. The com- 
pany has outgrown its name. The 
products of the company are so varied 
that it seems desirable now to adopt a 
name mofe in keeping with the wide 
scope of its activities and with the 
plans of the company for future develop 
ment.” 

For the first quarter of 1929, sales 
of the Postum Company, Inc., amounted 
to $32,048,827, with net profits of 
$5,168,384. 


Start New Advertising Business 
at Seattle, Wash. 


The Blethen Advertising Service, 
Inc., has been started at Seattle, Wash., 
with C, B. Blethen, publisher of the 
Seattle Times, as president. R. E. 
Morgan, business manager of the 
Times, is business manager of the new 
corporation. Francis A. Blethen is as- 
sistant business manager. The new 
concern took over the business of the 
Brown Picture Company, of that city, 
which specialized in rotogravure ad- 
vertising, and under the new forma- 
tion, will expand into the general 
advertising field. 


Organize Saul R. Woolf & 
Company 

Saul R. Woolf & Company have been 
organized at Chicago to conduct a gen 
eral advertising business. Saul 
Woolf, head of the new business, was 
formerly president of the Woolf-Gurwit 
Advertising Agency, of that city. 


Death of Charles H. Ault 


Charles H. Ault, president of the 
Jaenecke-Ault Company, Newark, N. J. 
manufacturer of a ay hs ink, died re 
cently at Summit, N. J., at the age of 
sixty-eight. 


To Direct Kelch Heater Sales 


J. V. Harding has been appointed 
sales mana) “ of the Kelch Heater Di- 
vision of the Grand Rapids Metalcraft 
Corporation, “Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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“Response to Our Maytag 
Advertising in Your Home 


Modernizing Section Has 
Been Very Satisfactory.” 
BL, Maytag 
Chairman 
The Mavis Company 


This nbptonatie know ad- 


vertiser and the agency, 
the Cramer-Krasselt Co., 
unite in most highly 
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yATURDAY is the largest circulation day of 
?| The Indianapolis News,—and one of the very 
st days for national advertisers. This big week-end 
per averages more columns of news, and gets more 
nder attention, than on any other day. In fact, 
ousands of Hoosier families see no other news- 


per from Saturday night until Monday night. 


he Saturday edition of The News is a tradition and 
institution,— big for sixty years. 


mailed upon request 


jhe 
INDIANAPOLIS NEws 
poll ‘The Indianapolis Radius 
DON BRIDGE, Advertising Director 
Chicago: 


. J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd St. Lake Michigan Bldg, 
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Does the College Graduate Lack 
Initiative in Business? 


Goodrich Sales Personnel. Department Manager Believes That Colleges 
Should Devote More Attention to Building Self Confidence 


Based on an Interview by Manly Wright Conant with 


H. M. Baker 


Manager of Sales Personnel Dept., The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


WE are depending more and 
/Y more on young college men 
for recruits in our business ranks 
and they are making good at an 
earlier age than ever before. 
Nevertheless, there appears to be 
some foundation for criticism of 
the present-day college curriculum. 
But few of us are qualified to 
criticize. 

Those men who take the raw 
material labelled with sheepskin 
fresh from the gridiron and shape 
it into a semblance of a person or 
persons of business, are probably 
better qualified for the role of 
critic than anybody else. These 
men, to mix our metaphors, must 


pick this material with care and 
then spend several hectic years in 
sifting the ore from worthless dirt. 
Sometimes the pay dirt yields a 


very small percentage. They may 
not be qualified to recommend a 
college or university course from 
start to finish, but they are quali- 
fied to criticize the average result 
of enough years at college to pro- 
duce a diploma. 

H. M. Baker, who heads the sales 
personnel department at The B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company, says 
that the very desirable element that 
young men lose at college is 
“gut To phrase it more deli- 
cately, they lack initiative. They 
enter business quite often with the 
air that four years of higher 
learning have provided them with 
a passport to the realm of dizzy 
business heights, but clinging to 
them is the haunting ghost of lec- 
ture halls ever reminding them that 
they are neophytes whose minds 
are completely subservient to those 
of their mental superiors. Ag- 
gressiveness and initiative are vir- 
tually whipped out of their mental 


systems. 


As manager of personnel, it is 
part of Mr. Baker’s job to train 
each year a number of college 
graduates in the elementary art of 
selling and manufacturing rubber 
products. Regardless of the fact 
that he employs a very exhaustive 
process in examining and selecting 
young men whom he hopes to start 
on the road to swivel chairs at 
mahogany desks, it takes a long 
time to bring them out of an in- 
feriority complex that college and 
college instructors have fastened 
on them. 

“I believe,” Mr. Baker says, 
“that there is a misconception, 
generally, that the average college 
graduate over-rates his ability, and 
has too much self-confidence. At 
least, this has not been my experi- 
ence. I have found the reverse 
to be true. Many men, highly de- 
sirable otherwise as prospects for 
development in our business, are 
lacking in self-confidence; possibly 
due to the fact that they have had 
it constantly preached to them that 
too much self-assertiveness and 
displaying too much confidence are 
mistakes that they must be sure to 
avoid. 


Too Much Repression of Ego 


“We find it necessary to build 
up self-confidence and to urge 
more positive self-assertiveness. I 
believe, and my experience is ample 
foundation for this belief, that 
there is too much repression of 
the ego in our modern schools. I 
am convinced that the average 
student needs a little bit more of 
the old time cockiness.” 

Mr. Baker is also very positive 
in another conviction that springs 
from a college legend. He does 
not lift his voice in the universal 
chorus that praises the boy who 
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lifts himself through college with 
his own bootstraps in extreme 
preference to the young man who 
has been fortunate enough to have 
sufficient funds supplied for his 
education. He believes that there 
are highly desirable elements 
that are developed in young 
men through this oft fictioned 
struggle. Self-reliance is one of 
these desirable elements of char- 
acter. But, there are losses that 
offset this somewhat. 

“It is unfortunate,” Mr. Baker 
says, “that many good men are 
compelled to devote so much of 
their time to earning their living 
while going through school that 
they miss much that is vitally im- 
portant to their education and 
valuable to their employers. In 
many cases it would be decidedly 
profitable to young men if they 
could borrow the money for their 
education, which would enable 
them to spend their entire time at 
college in their college work. While 
social advantages gained at col- 
lege are not to be unduly empha- 
sized, they are nevertheless a dis- 


tinct and highly desirable part of 


a college education. Financial 
worries are not conducive to the 
best results when mixed with in- 
tensive application to college work. 

“I do not mean by this that I 
defer to the young man who sails 
through college on a fine craft of 
plenty. The young man to whom 
college is a lark, a social and mere 
cultural necessity, and who is sup- 
plied with extravagant funds, is 
not generally the young man who 
looks forward to a business career 
seriously, and who considers col- 
lege as an essential preliminary to 
that career. It is the boy or young 
man who gets the most out of his 
four or six years of college that 
is the most desirable prospect for 
us and we have found that neither 
extreme, as a general rule, pro- 
duces this desirable material.” 

Goodrich recently gave the ad- 
vertising world an innovation in a 
silver painted fleet of fifteen motor 
cars. Not the least of the con- 
tributions to this advertising ex- 
periment is the personnel of nine- 
teen young college men who are 
pilots of this fleet. 

Mr. Baker selected these men 
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with a great deal of care after 
they had run the gamut of training 
in his sales school and in various 
merchandising capacities that in- 
cluded selling gasoline, oil, tires 
and in changing tires. These boys 
had to have initiative and self- 
assurance as a requisite quality. 
While all their work with the fleet 
cannot be outlined, suffice it to say 
that their duties are such that no 
hesitating, backward, retiring violet 
could hope to make good. 

They were selected from eleven 
colleges, originally, after Mr. 
Baker’s exhaustive formula. They 
were young men whose college 
records were good recommenda- 
tions. Yet, they had to have a 
year of intensive training before 
they were competent to ramble 
over the continent on a quest and 
in a service that is so unique as to 

an out and out experiment. 
They had to be drilled in initiative 
that must be tempered with the 
degree of tact that is pliable to 
meet varied conditions of human 
contact. In all probability, these 
young men are receiving training 
that no similar contingent of col- 
lege men has ever received; train- 
ing so cosmopolitan that excep- 
tional results may be noted in later 
years. 

In selecting young college men 
for grooming into important posts 
within the industry, sales person- 
nel managers examine the candi- 
date from the viewpoint of poten- 
tial ability. Estimate of the value 
of the candidate several years 
hence is an important factor. This 
estimate is arrived at by the relia- 
bility, mental alertness, disposition, 
initiative, physical fitness, appear- 
ance and personality of the stu- 
dents, the latter in terms of ease 
of manner and quick adaptation to 
various conditions. 

“Opinions of placement direc: 
tors,” Mr. Baker says, “are of 
great value. Good universities and 
colleges now have men who make 
it a point to provide prospective 
employers with complete informa- 
tion about candidates. This infor- 
mation is collected from members 
of the faculty. Every effort is em- 
ployed to obtain an unbiased opin- 
ion of the student. 

“While we accept these records 
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Market and Medium 


The relation of one to the other is a very important 
consideration. The character of the Washington (D. C.) 
Market and the surrounding conditions make it a most 
attractive proposition—offering exceptional possibilities— 
achieved along lines of least resistance. 


Concentrated in a 25-mile area, surrounding the National 
Capitol, are 800,000 people—a greater population than in 
any one of fourteen entire states. 


They earn generously, spend liberally—and read THE 
STAR regularly—Evening and Sunday—which means 
you can cover this market thoroughly and effectually with 
one newspaper—the home paper of Washington City and 
Washington Market. 


For the month of May 282 national 
products have placed schedules 
for advertising in THE STAR. 


Che Evening Stak. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 48nd Street Lake Michigan Building 
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as bona fide and accurate we aug- 
ment them by personal interviews 
with our prospective employees. 
We feel that both are essential to 
accurate judgment of the student’s 
qualifications. However, in inter- 
views we are not swayed by first 
impressions. This would be mani- 
festly unfair to ourselves and the 
candidate, depending on the manner 
of first impression. Oftentimes, 
there are several interviews with 
a prospect. We believe in making 
our selection as mathematical as 
possible, always giving due thought 
to that instinctive element that 
measures character, and leaving as 
little as possible to hasty impres- 
sions whether good or bad. We 
desire all around good men, and, 
while an athletic record is consid- 
ered, no star athlete is employed 
because of that record.” 

The sum and substance of Mr. 
Baker’s experience in employing 
and training college men is that 
methods in college to preserve or 
build self-confidence will be of 
great benefit to employers and that 
financial worries in college are not 
productive of the best educational 
training. 


Ice Industries Association Plans 
Campaign 


The national publicity committee of 
the National Association of Ice Indus- 
tries, Chicago, has approved 1929 copy 
and schedule plans for the advertising 
of ice refrigeration. Mediums will in- 
clude one weekly magazine, six wo- 
men’s magazines and eight business 
pone mson, Gamble, Johnson 

ead, Chicago, will direct this cam- 


paign. 


Death of W. C. Volk 

W. C. Volk, of Buffalo, N. Y., a 
sales representative for the last eleven 
years of The Republic Rubber Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, died at Buffalo  re- 
cently. Before joining the Republic 
Rubber Company, he had been for twen- 
ty-five years with the Boston Belting 
ompany in a sales capacity. He was 
fifty-six years old. 


J. H. Mason Leaves Graphic 
Advertising, Inc. 


Jesse Harrison Mason has resigned 
as vice-president and art director of 


Graphic Advertising, Inc., Baltimore, 
in order to devote his entire time to 
Mason & Company, advertising illus- 
trators of that city, of which he is 
president. 
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Habit Too Often Determines 


Advertising Appropriation 
Matrteson-Focarty-Jorpan Company 
CHICAGO 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have read the article “What Is an 
Adequate ‘Advertising ee ot 
in your April 18 issue. know that 
advertising, like all other businesses, 
is undergoing its changes in the whirli- 
gig of time. However, these changes 
are, for the most part, so slight that 
it is difficult to separate one trend from 
another. While definite changes are go 
ing on, just as the various earth’s strata 
have been formed from one period to 
another, quite some time is required to 
determine definite trends. 

That is why I think that the thoughts 
developed in your article are fundamen- 
tal. You are building part of a definite 
foundation in this constantly changing 
business, in that you have put your 
finger on a point which every advertiser 
must take into consideration. 

Humans are just animals, after all. 
In many ways their activities remind me 
of the paths cut by wild animals in 
the woods. They stick to those paths 
and seldom stray off them. Every man 
is controlled by habit, if he will but 
admit it. Habit is so strong that it is 
hard to think beyond its horizon; so 
one of the first drawbacks entering into 
any commercial proposition is the force 
of habit. Habit has been to do a job 
in a certain way, habit has been to 
base present advertising appropriations 
on what has been done in the past 
Therefore, your forward-looking view- 
point is very important. It is very 
likely at least, to push the “habit 


niche” forward. 
J. F. Matteson, 
President 


J. J. Emerick Joins Standard 
Printing Company 

John J. Emerick has been appointed 
manager of the lithographing, steel and 
copper plate engraving divisions of The 
Standard Printing Company, Louisville, 
Ky. He was sales representative of the 
Courier-Journal Job Printing Company, 
of that city, for more than sixteen years 
and superintendent and sales director 
of the News Lithograph Company, 
Wheeling, W. Va., for ten years. 


Indian Motocycle Company 
Appoints J. A. Wright 


James A. Wright, president of the 
New York Mica Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed domestic sales and advertising 
manager of the Indian Motocycle Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. 


C. H. Heydon with “The 


Farmer’s Wife” 

C. H. Heydon, for several years with 
the ony, | office of Gilman, Nicol! & 
Ruthman, New York, has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of The Farmer's Wife, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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WE BELIEVE — 


We believe in the so-called “old- 
time” craftsmanship, born of a 
thoroughgoing, painstaking, con- 
scientious devotion to skill and duty, 
PLUS the most modern and efficient 
mechanical equipment. 


We believe that the combination of 
these two assures the utmost service 
to our customers. 


And that is why, at the Goldmann 
plant, employees who have served 
their 30 or 40 years, operate printing 
devices in service less than 30 or 


40 days— 


Perfect teamwork between human 
maturity and mechanical youth. 


Jsaae Goldmann. Company 


FOUNDED 1876 


PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
80 LAFAYETTE ST TELEPHONE 


\ NEW YORK .NY WORTH 6080 e~ 
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This year Iowa 
builds another 600 


miles of concrete roads 











making the state’s paved highways 
equivalent to a concrete road from 


Des Moines to San Francisco! 


One seventh of all the new concrete road 
mileage in the United States last year was 
constructed in Iowa . . . 740 miles.* 

At the beginning of 1929 Iowa had completed 
and under construction, more miles of concrete 
highway than any other state west of the Missis- 
sippi river . . . 1,873 miles.* And at the close 
of this year, Iowa will find itself with enough 
paved roads to reach from Des Moines to San 
Francisco. 

With over 600 miles of new concrete road con- 
struction in 1929, Iowa is rapidly proceeding to 
the completion of a state system of 5,000 miles 
of paving. 

*Authority, “American Highways,” April, 1929. 


The Des Moines 


Over 225,00 
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Improved roads and the motor car are 
making revolutionary changes in the rural sec- 
tions of Iowa. The farm is now next door to 
the small town, and the town is only a few 


hours’ ride from Des Moines. 


Within three hours of Des Moines, via auto, 
live more than a million Iowans. These peo- 
ple receive their copies of The Register and 
Tribune just as regularly as do residents of Des 
Moines . . . thanks to improved roads, motor 
trucks and excellent rail transportation. 


Two out of three families (*farm- 
ers as well as urban people) in the 
central two-thirds of Iowa read 
The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune. The economical way to 
advertise in Iowa is to make The 
Register and Tribune the back- 
bone of your campaign in this 
state. 


*National Fertilizer Association survey shows that 88.8% of the farmers 
in Iowa read daily newspapers. 


sf Register and Tribune 


Daily Circulation 
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Enter—the Advertising Federation 
of America 


Advertising Association, Meeting at Chicago, Adopts New Standard of 
Practice for All Advertising 


UT of a temporary adjourn- 

ment in the regular business 
proceedings of the twenty-fifth 
convention of the International 
Advertising Association, at Chicago 
last week, came an entirely new 
body in organized advertising—the 
Advertising Federation of America, 
with “America” defined as the 
North American Continent plus 
the dependencies and possessions of 
the North American countries. 

The new Federation, which is to 
America what the British and Con- 
tinental advertising associations 
are to Europe, is the outgrowth of 
a feeling, both in Europe and here, 
that a separation of the functions 
of the International association as 
the international body from those 
functions which affect its several 
units exclusively was advisable. 
Heretofore, the International asso- 
ciation has been controlled by, and 
largely devoted to, American in- 
terests. Now the new group will 
assume all purely national functions 
and will balance the British and 
Continental units when dealing with 
international affairs. 

To conform to these new 
changes, the International associa- 
tion will naturally undergo a some- 
what severe revision at the Berlin 
convention in- August. Most of 
what formerly were considered its 
functions are now assumed by the 
Advertising Federation of America, 
which in organization will be pat- 
terned closely after the Interna- 
tional association as reorganized at 
the Detroit convention last July. 

In the recess meeting which gave 
life to the new American unit, the 
present officers were elected as the 
officers for the Advertising Fed- 
eration. Together, they form the 
committee to draw up the consti- 
tution which will give the federa- 
tion definite form. This will un- 
doubtedly be submitted to the 
American delegates at Berlin for 
ratification. : 

Charles C. Younggreen is ac- 


cordingly president-elect of the new 
body; Clinton F. Berry, becomes 
vice-president representing the 
Advertising Club Board; Patrick 
F. O’Keefe, vice-president repre- 
senting the Advertising Commis- 
sion; R. Swartz, treasurer and 
W. Frank McClure, secretary. The 
Board of Governors, headed by 
Walter A. Strong, will also retain 
its present personnel. 

The resolution to the readjourned 
International meeting, officially an- 
nouncing the birth. of the new 
unit, provided that all assets of the 
International Advertising Associa- 
tion, “since they have been derived 
almost entirely from dues and con- 
tributions from American sources,” 
be transferred to the Advertising 
Federation of America, the latter 
body to take over all present obli- 
gations of the International asso- 
ciation to America advertising in- 
terests and to return, in proportion 
to the amounts paid in, any money 
justly due the European units. The 
resolution was passed. 

Another definite result of the 
Chicago convention was the adop- 
tion of a code of business ethics 
or standard of practice for all ad- 
vertising, reading as follows: 


PREAMBLE 


Recognizing that implicit confidence 
between producers, distributors and con- 
sumers is the bulwark of modern busi- 
ness and that good-will is indispensable 
to the permanency and continuity of 
service, advertising, whose function is 
essentially creative and constructive, has 
an obligation and responsibility to so 
conduct itself in its own and in the 
public interest as to make it easier to 
do right and harder to do wrong, to 
place business on a higher plane, to 
make a prosperous and happy nation 
and a better place to live. 

In order that advertising may con- 
tinue properly to rform its function 
and render increasing public service of 
the highest order, we, the members of 
the International Advertising Associa- 
tion, subscribe to the following declara- 
tion of principles as a practical guide 
for the conduct of the advertising busi- 
ness as a whole, for the various depart- 
ments and for each individual enter- 
prise, and individually pledge ourselves 
to co-operate in their maintenance. 
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Principles oF Business Conpuct 

I. To conduct our business on the 
principle of truth, honesty and integrity 
in every transaction. 

Complimentary Practices 

(a) Consider first the interest of the 
public, in particular those we serve. 

(b) a .unequivocally, the prin- 
ciple of ruth in dvertising.” - 

(c) Avoid all manner of exaggeration, 
misrepresentation ‘and falsification, con- 
fining all statements to verified facts. 

(d) Refuse all false, malicious, inde- 
cent or misleading advertising. 

(e) Discourage and refrain from all 
deceptive or coercive methods. 

(f) Respect the spirit and letter of 
all contracts and neither expressly nor 
impliedly promise performance which 
cannot reasonably be fulfilled. 

II. To encourage -and maintain fair 
and friendly competition, with full rec- 
ognition of the rights of others in our 
own and other businesses. 


Complementary Practices 

(a) Refrain from derogatory or dis- 
paraging statements that tend to injure 
or discredit legitimate competitors or 
other business or industry, relying for 
success on the merits of our own prod- 
ucts or service. 

(b) Avoid unfair discrimination, seek- 
ing a just compensation with a fair 
profit for service rendered. 

(c) Seek amicable settlement of all 
controversies, based on facts not theo- 
ries; avoid litigation of controversial 
questions and resort to impartial arbi- 
tration if mutual agreement cannot be 
reached and a properly organized civil 
body is available for this purpose. 

il. To seek lasting success and effi- 
cient service to our customers and the 
public by thorough and unceasing study 
of our business and the business of our 
clients. 

Complementary Practices 

(a) Join in mutual research as to the 
facts and forces affecting the business 
of advertising as a whole. 

(b) Supply full and impartial infor- 
mation, subject to proper and authentic 
verification. 

(c) Strive for improvement in product 
and service through efficient methods of 
merchandising and marketing. 

IV. To disseminate the truth about 
advertising so that there will be a better 
understanding of its function and appli- 
cation and an increasing acceptance of 
its value. 

Complementary Practices 

(a) Co-operate with all organizations 
and individuals in every movement look- 
ing to the betterment of advertising and 
the advertising business as a whole. 

(b) Formulate and initiate a program 
of education in advertising practice and 
the general use of advertising in busi- 
ness. 

(c) Supplement the efforts of other 
agencies and educational institutions in 
teaching the technique and effective use 
of advertising. 


Colonel H. H. Burdick, secretary 
of the Commission, is largely re- 
sponsible for this new summary of 
advertising ethics. Its advantages, 
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as brought out by him, are three- 
fold: (1) for the moral influence 
on the public as well as upon the 
industry itself; (2) to make re- 
strictive legislation unnecessary, 
and (3) to establish a standard by 
which advertising can be judged. 
In advance of the Chicago meet- 
ing, much was said of the new 
objectives of the association, ob- 
jectives which, of course, will now 
become the aims of the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America. These 
can be most simply presented in 
the form of an outline of the re- 
marks made at the opening of the 
conference by the man who knows 
them best, Walter A. Strong: 


The keynote of this convention is fact 
finding as the basis of all our effort 
and as the first objective. If you sur- 
be the advertising business today you 
will find that millions of dollars are be- 
ing spent in laboratories of manufac- 
turers, in sales and promotion depart. 
ments of merchants, in statistical and 
analytical departments of banks, in sur- 
vey departments of newspapers and 
magazines and other media, in schools, 
colleges and in the institutes of eco 
nomics. 

The problem of the association in the 
last ten months has been one of or- 
ganization. That has not been com 
pletely developed, but in my judgment 
that phase is past. Here is the pro- 
gram we must now work out: 

_I. The first objective of the associa 
tion, one which in my opinion justifies 
itself, is to co-ordinate in the industry 
itself this new endeavor to solve the 
demands for fact finding as applied to 
advertising. This co-ordination can be 
accomplished in three ways: First, by 
having a definite summing up of the 
existing facts and effort now known, an- 
alyzed and understood; second, by re- 
flecting the deficiency, the duplication 
and the waste in this effort back to 
the sources which now exist, for fur- 
ther research; third, if the combination 
of these two efforts still shows that 
there is a need for original work, then 
this association should do it—or at least 
be so intimately associated with it that 
the final objective can be kept clearly 
in mind by all who are parties to the 
effort. 

A note of warning on this last is 
needed, for the reason that we must 
convince ourselves, convince industry 
and finally the ‘public that our effort 
is based upon scientific principle, is un- 

rejudiced and will bring a true result. 

n other words, we must guarantee our 
own good faith. 

II. There are certain things which 
have to be done immediately, or at 
least a progressive policy established 
which will guarantee that the standards 
upon which we operate will be estab- 
lished and compelled on the industry. 
The second objective, therefore, is the 
disciplinary function of the association. 

We have in our club membership 
15,000 men, and this is a fertile field 
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EYES 
on the stars... . 


=| FEET 
on the ground 


re- 
the 


lOWS 


That is the policy—adhered to now for 100 years— 
that has given the Boston Transcript its pre-eminent 
place among the great American dailies. 


Substantial as a mountain; alert and free as an eagle, 
the Boston Transcript knows news . . . even when it 
Bnew. 


As an example, this paper, as far as we know, was 
the first to establish a regular aviation department. .. . 
and in such typical Transcript fashion that regularly 
it is widely quoted... and serves as model. 


To the reader who buys a copy—and to the adver- 
tiser who ‘buys space —the Boston Evening Transcript 
gives value difficult to duplicate. 


Boston Evening Transcript 
Highest Ratio of BUYERS to Readers 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Les Angeles 
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for the operation of this principle. The 
club life and interest should be so di- 
rectly drawn into this program that it 
will serve as a laboratory and a field 
of promotion for the acceptance of the 
principles of discipline. usiness must 
discipline itself. 

In the operation of the functions of 
advertising which run out and meet and 
are involved in the problems of all busi- 
ness there are necessarily conflicts of 
interest, a misconception of the use of 
advertising; there are demands for the 
exploitation of space or media; there 
are reflections of one advertiser upon 
another; there is the duplication of sales 
effort beyond the economic need of the 
community; there are problems involved 
in the character and necessity of the 
presentation of sales argument; there 
are problems involving the mechanics 
of advertising as to whether or not they 
are offensive or destructive of individual 
rights. The urge of all of these dis- 
ciplinary movements is that we shall 
command the respect and confidence of 
the public. 

We pretend to be experts. We offer 
our services as economists presumed to 
have an understanding of the relation 
of business to the community and its 
needs. But so far we have lacked 
an intelligent application of those prin- 
ciples to our own industry. This dis- 
ciplinary movement cannot be conducted 
by one individual or one branch of the 
industry. If one medium attempts to 
promote discipline on a high plane it 
suffers the competitive disadvantages 
that result. 

Let me say at this time that, in my 
opinion, the standards of advertising 
business have increased and that the 
majority desire to meet this issue clearly 
ont honestly. This is an outstanding 
development. It only lacks the cen- 
tralized force and voice of authority 
which shall deal discipline on the one 
hand and give protection on the other 
to finally accomplish this job. ; 

III. Standardization. It might be said 
that this subject is closely identified with 
the disciplinary movement, but I have 
placed the disciplinary movement first 
as the foundation upon which certain 
standards can be established. I do not 
refer only to standards of conduct but 
to standards of operation and education, 
codes of ethics and the offering of that 
information on a standard basis which 
the advertiser needs if, he is to get 
the most for his advertising dollar. ; 

It should be determined or made evi- 
dent by the establishment of these 
standards that there are certain accepted 
procedures, certain causes for success 
or failure, certain things which should 
not be done. For instance, an adver- 
tising program in which the distribution 
does not fit the sales medium, or the 
market for the merchandise offered does 
not or cannot be reached by one method 
but it can be shown that it can be 
seached by another should be clearly 
understood. 

IV. Promotional education. In giv- 
ing this title to the fourth division of 
our new objectives I_want it clearly 
understood here and noW that the bally- 
hoo principle is to be entirely elimi- 
nated, that our promotional education 
shall be sensibly identified with our fact- 
finding work. 
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The advertising man of tomorrow as 
we see him should be among other 
things an economist. Is he being 
grounded in the economic principles of 
this new age and of advertising in its 
relation to it? Are we.to see again 
the ‘controlling factors and individuals 
of industry operating business without 
a deep and convincing idea of the value 
of advertising? 

_ This work in establishing our educa- 
tional program on the facts found, on 
the activity of our disciplinary move. 
ment, on the standards established, is 
worthy of our first consideration and 
would warrant the entire effort we are 
making. 

In our educational program we should 
be able to present a completed picture 
of the mechanical methods of distribu 
tion, and the fact of the reduced cost 
of mass selling by the use of advertis- 
ing; of adjustment of markets to all 
media, the analysis of markets in their 
potential values, not generally but spe- 
cifically, with respect to the economic 
value of any piece of merchandise, and 
finally to reach the consumer with his 
confidence established upon the honesty 
of our purpose and values. ; 


The report of the treasurer of 
the association, H. R. Swartz, re- 
vealed the fact that for the first 
ten months of the fiscal year 1928- 
1929, the association has to its 
credit a net balance of $16,975.96 
as compared with a balance of 
$2,870 for 1927-1928: Here is a 
comparative table of the income 
from club dues and total expenses. 


(10 months) 
1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 


$72,418.07 $88,984 $94,627 
23,551.43 27,723 32,430 


Total 
expenses 
Income from 
club dues 


_ While the Chicago meeting was 
in every sense an official gathering 
of the International Advertising 
Association, the nominating com- 
mittee brought in a report asking 
that, out of courtesy to the Euro- 
pean delegates and in view of the 
fact that certain changes in its 
structure will occur at the Berlin 
meeting, the election of officers be 
deferred until that time. Techti- 
cally, the Chicago convention ad- 
journed “to meet and continue its 
deliberations on August 12 at 
Berlin.” 

As an affectionate tribute to 
the late Reuben H. Donnelley, who 
during his life contributed liberally 
of his time and money to the work 
of the association, a resolution in 
his memory was adopted by silent 
vote. Another, urging Congress to 
pass with all possible haste the 
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©) Far or near, distance 
is no obstacle if you have 
honestly got an appetite 
for the quality of work we 
do. Air mail now extends 
BUNDSCHO typographical 
service from coast to coast. 


J.M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. _ 
Advertising Typographers 


65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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COMMON INDUSTRIAL MARKETI 





Every day 
is moving day 
In Industry 


600,000 paid subscribers. 
suppose we did. A year from today it would be 
source of complaint to you unless you also had: 


A... 


Our circulation staff of 100 field men 
who will travel nearly a million miles 
during 1929, checking, checking, check- 


ing. 


.. The good will of thousands of sub- 


scribers who voluntarily inform us of 
their changing responsibilities and ad- 
dresses month after month. 


.. The Second Class postal privileges that 


automatically correct addresses when 
addressees do not. 


McGRAW-HI 


New York Chicago Cleveland Detroit 
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ND ADVERTISING PROBLEMS 





No. 51 of a series of advertisements conceived 
to help the advertising profession make more 


effective use of Industrial Advertising. 


‘hat is a perfectly good industrial list today will 
youfe at aon 25% defective a year from today. For 


/ere it not for these channels of checking, this list 
210,176 names would have contained on Decem- 
er 31, 1928, deadwood to the extent of 48,120 
ames. Not on account of failure to renew nor delay 
) remitting, but because of changing functions and 
dresses brought about by: 


Plant expansion Mergers 


New projects Advancement 
Decentralization Centralization 


Out of business Transfer 
Out-and-out job changing 
Change of residence 


BLICATIONS 


Greenville San Francisco Boston London 
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1930 census distribution, was also 
adopted. 

Gene Carroll, speaking for the 
Des Moines delegation, thanked the 
association and President Young- 
green in particular, for the greater 
voice which the clubs now feels 
they have in the work of the asso- 
ciation. Throughout the conven- 
tion mention was repeatedly made 
of the unprecedented amount of 
time and effort which Mr. Young- 
green has spent in the reconstruc- 
tion work of the association 


throughout the ten months in which 
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he has been in office as president. 

Mr. Carroll, in his remarks, de- 
cried the fact that radio advertis- 
ing is exempt from the fraudulent 
advertising laws based on the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute and 
now on the statute books of many 
States. Since these statutes apply 
only to printed and painted adver- 
tising, he asked that the question 
be referred to the Board of Goy- 
ernors for some definite action in 
the name of the association. 

About 500 delegates were regis- 
tered at the convention. 


Reports of Departmental Meetings 


Farm Publishers 
Offer Prizes for College 
Theses 


Te Agricultural Publishers’ 
Association, in its departmental 
meeting, decided to give students 
in colleges and universities an op- 
portunity to show what they know, 
or can find out, about the farm 
market. The association approved 
a plan to offer a $250 prize for the 
best essay on the subject “The 
Farm Market for Commodities” 
and another prize for the best dis- 
cussion of the subject “Selling 
Commodities to the Farm.” For- 
mal announcement of the offer will 
be made as soon as the proper 
operating plan is worked out. The 
judges will be leading advertisers, 
advertising agents and publishers. 

The association expressed its 
complete approval of the idea for 
a Central Bureau of Research 
which had been submitted by the 
Association of National Advertis- 
ers. Farm paper publishers will be 
willing to co-operate with the 
A. N. A. to the end that the pro- 
posed Bureau may start functioning 
as quickly and efficiently as pos- 
sible. 

Testimonials of the wrong kind 
were condemned. The association 
held that truth in advertising is se- 
riously impaired by the use of pur- 
chased testimonials which do not 
represent the real sentiments of the 
people giving them. 

The association voted “yes” on 


the proposition of a simplified cal- 
endar which had been advanced by 
the National Commission on Cal- 
endar Simplification, and held that 
an international conference to con- 
sider ways and means of making 
a new calendar was feasible and 
advisable. 


Club Presidents Re- 
elect Berry 


HE Advertising Club Board, 

made up of the president and 
past president of each of the indi- 
vidual clubs, re-elected all officers 
at its annual dinner on Wednesday. 
Clinton F. Berry, of Detroit, thus 
remains chairman for another term, 
with Edna Lynn, also of Detroit, 
vice chairman. Walter Floger, of 
San Francisco, continues as sec- 
retary. 

President Younggreen, outlining 
to the club presidents the program 
of club activity which, the head- 
quarters officers are hoping will be 
put into operation this coming 
year, spoke of the clubs as one of 
the two major parts of organized 
advertising. 

“In advertising club work, as a 
general thing, we have allowed tra- 
dition to guide us,” he said. “In 
organization as well as in conduct, 
in general attitude as well as in 
our specific work, we have not 
kept up with the times. Business 
has changed; advertising has 
changed. But in our associational 
methods we still labor under the 
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handicaps of former days. I can 
remember when professional or- 
ganizers traveled around forming 
advertising clubs because in thos¢ 
days the goal was the largest pos- 
sible number of clubs. Our fault, 
and it is the great fault with the 
club situation today, was and is 
that we continued along the old 
lines with little or no thought as 
to the changed conditions about us.” 


Commission Re-elects 
O’ Keefe 


HE Advertising Commission, 

composed of representatives of 
the invested interests in advertising 
and functioning in the establishment 
of a closer contact between these 
interests, re-elected P. F. O’Keefe, 
of Boston, as its chairman. Vice- 
chairman W. E. Donahue, of Chi- 
cago, and Col. H. H. Burdick, of 
Detroit, secretary of the commis- 
sion, were also re-elected. 

Chairman O’Keefe, in his report, 
urged the commissioners to take 
their jobs seriously in view of the 
fact that the Commission, as a 
discussion group, has no reason 
for being unless its members avail 
themselves of the opportunity it 
offers for fostering a mutual un- 
derstanding of the various branches 
of advertising. A new depart- 
mental, representing 4,000 smaller 
newspapers, was created, to be 
known as the Country Newspaper 
Departmental. It will be repre- 
sented on the commission by Erwin 
Se C. A. Baumgart and Herman 
oe, 

Gerritt Weston, of the Outdoor 
Departmental, talked on the present 
status of this medium, touching 
specifically on the attempt of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs to 
have all outdoor advertising re- 
moved from country highways. He 
asked the proper commission au- 
thorities for an opinion on the 
program which the Outdoor asso- 
ciation is planning to undertake. 
This program calls for organizing 
civilian groups in various sections 
of the country to help select the 
scenic sections which should be 
free of outdoor advertising. All 
existing boards controlled by its 
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members would then be removed 
from these districts. Manufactur- 
ers and others would also be asked 
to co-operate by refraining from 
tacking up signs or other printed 
matter in these same sections. 


Women Exchange Club 
Ideas 


ACT-FINDING based on the 

experiences of the individual 
clubs during the last year received 
the entire attention of the session 
of the Federation of Women’s 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 
Educational work and ways and 
means of finance were the princi- 
pal subjects of the interchange of 
ideas. A large proportion of the 
club representatives reported spe- 
cific progress in broadening the ad- 
yertising knowledge of their mem- 
bers and of women interested in 
entering the advertising field. 

_A report on Europe by Miss 
Dorothy Dignam, of the Women’s 
Advertising Club of Chicago, told 
of preliminary work being done 
among women on that continent to 
interest them in organized adver- 
tising. Prospects in Germany seem 
especially promising, according to 
Miss Dignam. Smaller interest in 
organization was encountered in 
France, but contacts have been es- 
tablished which make future prog- 
ress seem likely. 

Reports of the Federation’s work 
for the year will be presented and 
new officers elected at the Berlin 
convention, Miss Hazel Ludwig, 
president, announced. 


Community 
Advertising and the 
Agency 


A RECAST of th of the agency con- 
ception of community adver- 
tising is the immediate problem 
which the American Community 
Advertising Association must meet, 
according to W. Frank McClure, 
vice-president of Albert Frank & 
Company, Inc., who spoke before 
the annual. meeting of that organi- 
zation. 
(Continued on page 141) 
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Baltimore’ Ss Maunici al 
P 
Airport 


Work is under way on Baltimore’s mammoth 
municipal airport. When completed, as pictured 
here, it will occupy 1000 acres, and its combined 
land and water facilities will be second to none, 
officials declare. The estimated cost of the project 
is $4,000,000. (This airport is in addition to the 
giant Glenn L. Martin Company aircraft plant and 
landing field now being constructed at Baltimore.) 


Additional evidence of Baltimore’s steady growth. 


And the Sunpapers are growing steadily with Bal- 
timore. Here are the latest circulation figures: 


THE SUNPAPERS IN APRIL 
Daily (M. & E.) 297,409 


Gain of 9,510 Over April, 1928 
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EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S&S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bidg., 110 B. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
New York JOSEPH R. SCOLARO 
C. GEORGE KROGNESS General Motors Bldg., Detroit 
First National Bank Bide. A. D. GRANT 
San Francisco Constitution Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 





That Ticklish Job of Criticizing 
Letters 


The Correspondence ‘Supervisor Must. Possess All the Virtues and 
None of the Sins 


By Oscar DeCamp 


OU can tell a man you don’t 
like his hat, his necktie and. his 
spats; you can make mild fun of 
his whiskers and his lack of thatch, 
and he’ll smile and stand for it. 
But tell him his letters are some- 
thing short of absolute perfection, 
and you are apt to lose him as your 
friend. 
The work of the correspondence 


correspondence supervision has 
gone right on growing in impor- 
tance. One index which indicates 
how important the subject is, is 
the number cf articles that have 
been printed in Printers’ Ink 
about the work of correspondence 
supervisors during recent years 
and the letters of inquiry that are 
periodically received for informa- 
tion about it. Typi- 








supervisor is one 
of peculiar diffi- 
culty. I don’t know 
how many corre- 
spondence super- 


dence 


EN years ago correspon- 
supervision was 
scarcely more than an idea. 


Today, it is believed that 


cal of these letters 
is the following 
from J. E. Markus, 
president of the 


visors ‘there are in 
the country, any 
more than I know 
how many adver- 
tising managers 
there are. Writ- 
ing in Printers’ 
InK of May /, 
1925, Wilfred 
Kean, assistant 
sales manager of 
The Estate Stove 
Company, on the 
subject “Corre- 
spondence Super- 
vision for’ Small 
Concerns,” said by 
way of introduc- 
tion: 

“Ten years ago, 
correspondence 
supervision was a 








fully 50 per cent of the com- 
panies employing ten cor- 
respondents or more have 
some form of correspon- 
dence supervision, and 40 per 
cent have a paid supervisor. 
Naturally, business execu- 
tives are endeavoring to. get 
a clear idea of the sort of 
qualifications that go ‘to 
make up the best type of 
correspondence supervisor. 
The sort of individual pre- 
ferred for this work by the 
following companies is de- 
scribed in this article: Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill, Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke, West- 
inghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing, Bank of Italy. 























Markus-Campbell 
Company, book 
publisher, Chicago. 
He writes: 


In an effort to raise 
the standard of the 
dictated letters in our 
correspondence depart- 
ment, we are consider- 
ing the question of 
adding to our organi- 
zation a director or 
supervisor of corre- 
spondence. 

In this ‘connection 
the following ques- 
tions have arisen: 

What should be the 
education and quali- 
fications of such an 
individual ? 

What authority and 
responsibility should 
be given such an em- 
ployee? 

What specific duties 
would such a person 


mere idea. Not more than two 
correspondence supervisors could 
be found to each 100 business con- 
cerns. Today, it is estimated that 
fully 50 per cent of the companies 
employing ten correspondents or 
more have some form of corre- 
spondence supervision, and that 40 
per cent have a paid correspon- 
dence supervisor. Practically all 
concerns employing twenty-five 
correspondents ‘or more have a 
complete “cérrespondence system.” 

Sitice* these words were written, 


76 


undertake ? 

Any information you can give us will 
be greatly appreciated, or ssibly you 
can refer us to sources where the in 
formation we need can be obtained. 


Among the companies that either 
employ correspondence supervisors 
or have systems for improving the 
work of their dictators and stenog- 
raphers are The American Rolling 
Mill Company, The Peoples - Gas 
Light and Coke Company (Chi- 
cago), the Westinghouse Electric 
& - Manufacturing . Company, ‘the 
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Bank of Italy (San Francisco), 
The New York Edison Company 
and the Jewel Tea Company, to 
mention only the names of com- 
panies whose work along this line 
has been referred to or described 
in detail in Printers’ INK. 

Some time in 1923, The Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Company began 
to take a serious interest in the 
matter of improving its letters, and 
appointed a “correspondence advi- 
ser” to handle the work under 
the direction of the advertising de- 
partment. Six years’ experience 
with correspondence supervisors 
prompts the company to say that 
so far as the education and quali- 
fications of a correspondence su- 
pervisor are concerned, the next 
best thing to previous experience 
is a wholesome knowledge of hu- 
manity, good judgment, and a sense 
of humor. A good rhetorical back- 
ground is helpful, the company 
thinks, but more and more, rhetoric 
is coming to be looked upon as a 
mere tool. The personal qualities 
mentioned, however, are difficult to 
find in combination. 

“Study a man,” says R. A. Dad- 
isman, of the company’s publicity 
department, “who has the ability 
to get along with people, to inspire 
them, and to make them want to 
follow in his footsteps. And al- 
most invariably you will find one 
who has had many years of expe- 
rience in working with people, and 
who likes life and people all the 
more for having lived so much 
among them.” 

The American 


Rolling Mill 
Company prefers a man toa woman 
as correspondence supervisor, the 
only reason being that most of the 
correspondence work is done by 


men. Only when a man has an in- 
timate knowledge of. his: company’s 
policies and objectives should he be 
given the authority to change, in- 
augurate or criticize letters, it 
believes. 


A Big and Difficult Job 


Arthur C. Kemble is correspon- 
dence supervisor of The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company, 
Chicago. He says that correspon- 
dence supervision is still so defi- 
nitely in the experimental stage 
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that simple unqualified answers to 
questions such as Mr. Markus asks 
might be seriously misleading. 

What Mr. Kemble has to say on 
this subject is almost a little n.an- 
ual on “How to find, train and 
install a correspondence supervisor 
in your business and a condensed 
list of rules for making his work 
successful and of general value to 
the company.” Here is a condensed 
version of his remarks: 

A correspondence supervisor, 
says Mr. Kemble, must have posi- 
tive character and broad experience 
—it is a big and difficult job. Both 
men and women are doing success- 
ful work in such positions. Women 
tend to excel in knowledge of En- 
glish and tact; men in knowledge 
of dollars-and-cents dealings and 
in directness and force. General 
education is not of vital impor- 
tance, and actual experience in 
teaching, selling, writing letters 
and advertising is of greater help. 

The ability to win the respect 
and loyalty of those with whom 
the supervisor works makes un for 
other limitations, and without this 
ability nothing can save him. Many 
firms begin by selecting a man or 
woman already employed by the 
company, the woman in charge of 
the typing department, or a man 
in the sales or advertising depart- 
ment, giving part of their time at 
the beginning. Bringing in a man 
from the outside to handle cor- 
respondence supervision and sales 
promotion activities at the same 
time is another plan many firms 
have followed successfully. 

Mr. Kemble lays great stress 
upon the importance of having the 
correspondence supervisor  intro- 
duced to the organization by a 
company officer in order to invest 
him with the requisite authority. 
Changes in correspondence proce- 
dure are to be made with great 
care. They should be «effected 
step by step. Only as a man is 
able to win respect and loyalty 
should he use authority. Holding 
individual conferences with cor- 
respondents, stenographers and typ- 
ists, and group conferences on 
the subject of letters. may be fol- 
lowec with organized classes as 
the supervisor -continues to make 
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WHY DID THE MAY cd 





STORE IN NORTHERN OFI 
wd 


HE May Co., a Cleveland institution, has 

built another great store just 35 miles away, 
in Akron, Ohio. It knew that Akron was the cep- 
ter of a self-contained market of more than 300,000 
people; that these people all traded in Akron; that 
no amount of advertising in any Cleveland news. 
paper would draw the people of the Akron market 
to The May Co. in Cleveland. 

The May Co. knew that its bid for Akron business 
could not pay, because Akron people would not see 
the advertising, because Akron people do not read 
Cleveland newspapers. 

So, the executives of this 
great organization erected 
a $6,000,000 department 
store in this Akron market 
of 300,000 people. And 
advertised it in the news 
papers that Akron people 
read—in Akron news 

AOR papers. 
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The $6,000,000 M. O’Neil Co., 
“The Most Complete Department 
Store In America”. It is the only 
department store equipped with a 
garage, warehouse, railroad track- 
age and freight delivery all in one 
building. Two entire floors are 
devoted to a 400-car patrons’ park- 
ing garage. Occupies an_ entire 
city block, 217 feet on principal 
city thoroughfare. Built for a 
“Greater Akron” of 500,000 people. 


The May Co., Cleveland. Larg- 
est department store in Ohio. It 
holds 818,000 square feet of floor 
space for the display of every con- 
ceivable type of merchandise the 
world’s markets afford. Founded 
by David May in 1899 it has grown 
until now it is the leading link of 
a department store chain that 
spreads from coast to coast. 350,000 
people have traded in this store in 
one day. Building has 30 elevators. 


you have a product you want to sell there, don’t ad- 
vertise it in Cleveland newspapers. Your Cleveland 
newspaper advertising will produce results only in 
the TRUE Cleveland Market. 

Here, in this small, compact, densely populated 
area live 1,525,000 prospects—the only people who 


trade in Cleveland stores. 


Ninety-five per cent of 


those who read English-language newspapers read 
THE PRESS—Cleveland’s Advertising Buy! 


First in 


Cleveland 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


CLEVELAN 
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good. Later, a manual may be is- 
sued to standardize typographical 
set-up, matters of style, policy, etc. 
Problems of organization routine, 
personnel, and the like should be 
placed last on the correspondence 
supervisor's program, in Mr. 
Kemble’s opinion, unless he wishes 
to risk premature defeat. 

Another company which has 
done much in the field of cor- 
respondence supervision is the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company. F. H. Bailey 
Whipple is literary critic. Men, 
he thinks, are to be preferred to 
women, because so many of those 
to be taught are unchivalrous, con- 
ceited and petty. If the supervisor 
is attached to a particular depart- 
ment, he is responsible to the man- 
ager of that department; other- 
wise, to some high official—the 
president, vice-president or sales 
manager. As to authority, the su- 
pervisor should be accorded full 
power respecting language, but as 
to facts and ideas, he should be 
utilized in an advisory capacity 
only, especially if he is a non- 
technical man serving a company 
whose business is technical. 

In addition to supervising regu- 
lar correspondence, the supervisor 
should supervise all advertisements, 
lend help to those writing ad- 
dresses to be delivered at conven- 
tions, before commercial bodies, 
engineering associations, and the 
like. He should also prepare bul- 
letins and other helpful publi- 
cations, manuals, etc., for the 
guidance of stenographers and dic- 
tators. 

In the employment of stenog- 
raphers and correspondents, Mr. 
Whipple believes the supervisor 
should at least be consulted, and 
should, in many cases, give an edu- 
cational test; and he should also 
have some voice in the matter of 
salaries of such employees, as 
otherwise his influence is mini- 
mized. 

Another man who has decided 
views on the qualifications and 
duties of the correspondence su- 
pervisor, which are the result of 
his experiences, is W. J. Marra, 
correspondence director of the 
Bank of Italy, San Francisco. He 
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says: “The work of a corresnon- 
dence supervisor is not only an all- 
inclusive task, but it is also a deli- 
cate one. The supervisor must 
use teaching methods with ‘old 
timers’ and neophytes alike, and 
yet couple his work with enough 
human understanding and sym- 
pathy so as not to offend his busi- 
ness ‘students’ but instead to instil 
in them a love for good writing, 
straight thinking, and resultful 
correspondence.” 


Value of Business Experience 


Mr. Marra emphasizes the value 
of business experience as an im- 
portant qualification for success in 
this work, in addition to college 
training. The correspondence su- 
pervisor must have organizing 
ability and patience. The “pusher 
type” will not make a_ success- 
ful correspondence supervisor. Men 
are better qualified than women, 
and an “outside” man is better 
than one chosen from within. The 
responsibility of a correspondence 
supervisor should be related to that 
department in a firm which is most 
concerned with the building up of 
good-will, for letters are essen- 
tially builders of good-will. 

Conferences with correspondents 
and regular meetings with stenog- 
raphers, thinks Mr. Marra, as well 
as individual instruction with dic- 
tators when needed, help immea- 
surably in improving letters. The 
man in charge of this work should 
have full supervision over all 
letter-writing departments, from 
the executive offices to the sending 
out of form and circular letters 
and the handling of incoming and 
outgoing mail. He should also 
issue a correspondence manual, and 
a manual for stenographers, and 
supplement these from time to time 
with bulletins. Among his addi- 
tional duties he should be an ex- 
officio member of the personnel 
department in order to assist in 
suggesting promotions, salary in- 
creases, and so on, and he should 
also be in contact with the adver- 
tising and publicity departments so 
that good ideas developed there 
might be passed on to dictators. 

Summing up the ideas of all 
those consulted upon this interest- 
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ing subject, the gist of the opin- 
ions may gathered under six 
points, as follows: 

1. A correspondence supervisor's 
most important qualification is the 
ability to get along with people 
and to win the respéct and confi- 
dence of those with whom he 
works. 

2. Education alone is not so de- 
sirable as education supplemented 
with actual experience at teaching, 
selling, writing letters or writing 
advertisements. 

3. Men are generally to be pre- 
ferred for the work to women, 
though there are many instances of 
successful women supervisors. 

4. Responsibility depends a good 
deal upon a company’s organiza- 
tion, as to whether the supervisor 
is answerable to a particular de- 
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partment head or an executive 
officer. However, executive back- 
ing is necessary for success, 

The supervisor’s authority 
should be absolute in matters of 
language construction, but advisory 
in questions of sales policy. His 
authority should grow with his 


ability to make good. 


6. His duties at the’ beginning 
inay be onlv those of advising with 
dictators and stenographers on 
questions of correct usage. De- 
pending upon the importance of 
correspondence in the affairs of a 
company and the ability of the su- 
pervisor, his duties may expand 
and cover every department of a 
firm’s letter-writing activities and 
extend to an advisory relationship 
with other départments, such as 
personnel and advertising. 


What Groucho Says 


The Blight of the Tentative. Schedule 


WAS all dated up for Pine- 

hurst and some golf. Did I 
make it? I did mot. But I did 
make Minneapolis in a blizzard to 
help “Acme Underwear Atkins,” 
as his proud title runs, make up a 
tentative schedule for a research 
job in the rural South next winter. 
Why did I go? He wired me, 
collect : 


Catch next train if possible Stop Very 
important Stop Matter has vital connec- 
tion with size of campaign 


Could I say, “Sorry stop en- 
gagement of golf Pinehurst”? 

Earnestness, unflagging eal, 
tentative schedules are Atkins’ 
middle names. And he controls a 
$500,000 account. 

He never seeks pleasure or rest 
when a tentative schedule is to be 
made up. Not he. Therefore, not 
I—or $500,000 of billings would go 
out the window. 

Atkins makes up a tentative 
schedule whenever he thinks of it 
and I have to hot-foot to Minne- 
apolis. He makes about twelve 
tentative schedules a year and one 
real one. Each tentative schedule 
costs us about $300 in money and 
three days of my time. Figure it 
out. Next tentative schedule I’m 


going to be operated on for the re- 
moval of the amiable glands. 

What’s the matter with me? I 
pretend to be an amiable citizen 
but have I the guts to tell that 
little prig Atkins that I’m going to 
have some necessary golf and can’t 
come for ten days? 

Oh, well, never mind, I’ve got 
reservations for Europe and I’m 
going in spite of hell and high 
water. 

Don’t grin. I’m going, I say. 
The week before I'll clean up all 
the tentative schedules in the 
house, give the key of my desk to 
Bill, my assistant, and beat it. Let 
Atkins try to stop me if he can, 
I'll have him fixed so he can’t have 
a tentative thought for a month, 
and there’s no telephone on the 
Niatic. 

GroucHo. 


J. H. N. Adams to Join Min- 
nesota Power and Light 


John H. N. Adams, in charge of ad- 
vertising of the Mountain States Power 
Company, Albany, Oreg., will join the 
Minnesota Power and Light Company, 
Duluth, as advertising manager, effec- 
tive June 1. G. L. Jackson, sales man- 
ager of the Mountain States Power 
Com y, will temporarily assume su- 
pervision over advertising. 
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Proving the 
Advertising Value 
of Broadcasting 







Lord & Thomas and Logan believe that 
broadcasting is a profitable advertising medium 
when used frankly and fearlessly as such. 

Our faith in broadcasting’s advertising value 
has been vindicated many times, but in no case 
more pointedly than in that of Lucky Strike. 
We are privileged to quote the following from 
a letter written by Mr. George W. Hill, Presi- 
dent of The American Tobacco Company, un- 
der date of Dec. 27, 1928, regarding the Lucky 
Strike program: 














“REGINNING September 15, 1928, The American 
Tobacco Company engaged the facilities of 39 
radio stations associated with the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, to broadcast an hour of dance music 
by the Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra. The program 
has been presented weekly since that time. 
“During this period, in order to test radio broad- 
casting, we discontinued practically all other advertis- 
ing activities, a few magazines anda localized newspaper 
campaign in New York City only being used. In other 
words, we have concentrated on the radio as an agency 
for sales promotion. 
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“I want you to know that radio has done an excel- 
lent job for us. In the past two months the sales of 
Lucky Strikes have increased in excess of 47%. We 
feel that this remarkable increase in sales is largely 


due to our broadcasting programs. 


“Our advertising message on the air has been so 
productive and has created such national interest, that 
we will make it the basis of our national advertising 
campaign in newspapers and magazines and billboards. 
Commencing January 8th, we will have an advertise- 
ment of Lucky Strike cigarettes in daily newspapers 
throughout the United States. Similar advertisements 
will appear twice each week thereafter for an indefi- 
nite period. 

“Our appropriation for newspaper and magazine 
advertising for 1929 will be materially increased. This 
addition to our advertising appropriation is made pos- 
sible and the expenditure has been deemed practical 
largely as a result of increased sales during the period 
we have been broadcasting. — 

“Of course, our radio programs will continue. We 
realize that the Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra is en- 
joyed by millions of people, whose response in purchas- 
ing our product makes possible our weekly dance hour.” 


LORD & THOMAS Anp LOGAN 
ADVERTISING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
919 North Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue 


LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 


TORONTO 





Sales Costing—the Next Big Step 
in Distribution 


Today Factory Costs Are Well Known—Soon Similar Figures Will Be 
Made Available Covering the Selling End of the Business 


By Henry S. Dennison 


President, Dennison Manufacturing Company 


INCE 1920 the sales department 

has been given a new job in 
connection with its research activi- 
ties—the study of the cost of sales, 
or, as I prefer to call it, sales cost- 
ing. That isn’t sales expense ac- 
counting. As I see the difference 
between expense accounting and 


Then, when we got through, sup- 
pose we added that all up and di- 
vided it by the number of million 
tags we made, what would we 
have? A _ perfectly meaningless 
average and average cost that prob- 
ably was true in no. specific case. 
Probably there wasn’t a single mil- 


costing, it is this: 
Our expense ac- 
counts are drawn 
up in accordance 
with the places we 
send our money to, 
salesmen’s salaries, 
salesmen’s travel, 
office rent, samples, 
everything to deter- 
mine the subdivi- 
sion of an expense 
account. Cost ac- 
counting is subdi- 
vided in accordance 
with the services 
that the expendi- 
tures are supposed 
to render. 

The difference is 
perhaps best illus- 
trated by a factory 
producing depart- 
ment. Suppose in 
our tag department 
we kept (as we do, 











dD? you know what is the 
cost of a salesman’s 
hour, cost per salesman’s 
mile, costs of clerical and 
warehouse handling, costs 
per customer, etc? 

If you do, then you know 
what Mr. Dennison has in 
mind when he refers to 
“sales costing.” If you don’t, 
it might be proper to sug- 
gest that these figures will 
be worth your while collect- 
ing. 

According to Mr. Dennison, 
sales costing is coming just 
as surely as factory costing 
is here today. nd — also 
according to Mr. Dennison 
—just as no manufacturer 
can compete today unless he 
knows his factory costs, nei- 
ther will competition be pos- 
sible in the future without a 
thorough understanding of 








lion tags that cost 
just that figure, or 
else it was by sheer 
accident that they 
did. 

It would be ab- 
solutely useless and 
misleading if we 
thought of that as 
a cost. We would 
be selling vigor- 
ously all the tags 
that really cost 
more than that av- 
erage and would 
be entirely out of 
the market for all 
that cost less than 
that average. The 
other fellow who 
kept his costs right, 
in accord with the 
items he was mak- 
ing, would always 
be underselling us 
where we might be 


as a matter of fact, 
for the purpose of 





sales costing. 


making money and 
we would be cheer- 














comparison and not 

for costing) the cost of the mate- 
rial that went into that department 
for the year. We might divide it 
into twenty different classes of ma- 
terial. The cost of labor we paid 
in that department again might be 
subdivided in a number of ways, 
the cost of various other supply 
items, and overhead and superin- 
tendence. 


A portion of a talk delivered recently 
before the Sales Managers’ Club of 
New York and printed by special per- 
mission. 


fully underselling 
him everywhere we were losing 
money. 

That is precisely what we do 
with all of the tremendous cost that 
comes after the factory is through 
with the job; that is what we do 
with our warehousing costs. I 
imagine that is what most retailers 
do with theirs. It is what we did 
with all our overhead and have 
done with all of our so-called com- 
mercial costs. We simply add them 
all up and divide them by the dol- 
lars we sell and say it costs us 20, 
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15, 35, 50 per cent—any figure you 
are of a mind to choose—to sell 
ur goods. Perhaps it doesn’t cost 
us just that to sell one single item 
of all the goods. That is again 
ameaningless average. Some goods 
sell at a great deal less cost and 
some_of the sales are a great. deal 
more expensive. 

Sales costing, it seems to me, 
is absolutely “necessary to be de- 
veloped in the coming years. It is 
extremely involved. The difficul- 


ties I don’t need to emphasize but 
I ‘happen to 


simply to recognize. 


“Of course, your business is dif- 
ferent ; you can get costs from your 
factory, but in our company, why, 
every order cost is different. Every 
time we make a machine the cost 
is different. “It is different in sum- 
mer than in winter. - With all these 
differences we couldn’t possibly get 
factory cost.” 


Few Factories Keep Costs 


That is the way it looks until 
ou start in. In 1910 we were told 
yy what I believe is the best firm 
of accountants in the country, that 
o their closest estimate, less than 
5 per cent of the factories in the 
Jnited States kept any costs what- 
ver. Up to the war, probably 95 
er cent of our factories were say- 
“We can’t keep costs, or we 
ion't need them.” Or, “We know 
ell enough what they are.” But 
hey didn’t. 
There were difficulties to con- 
uer in order to keep factory costs. 
sometimes they were very severe 
ificulties. But they are nowhere 
ike the difficulties that will have 
0 be overcome in sales costing. I 
that; but the profits are 


1 when we first got our fac- 
What did we do—im- 

y change sales prices? 

I suppose, tried to—they. 

ent out of business shortly. If 
re found a piece of goods selling 
or $2 and the factory accounts 
howed it cost $2, did we raise 
he price to $4? If we did, we 
robably stopped making it. The 
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usual course was to see what those 
things were. Is this cost justified? 
Here is a place it will pay us to 
study cost reduction. Here is some- 
thing that will pay us all.sorts of 
profit to reduce in.cost. Can it be 
done? We focused our efforts on 
the things most .worth the doing. 

The same thing, of course, is true 
in marketing. We know the cost 
of handling small orders which is 
caused by the question that practi- 
cally all of us face on account of 
the hand-to-mouth buying which is 
going on and will go on until the 
general price level turns up. (And 
if my guess is anywhere near right, 
most of us will’ have long, white 
whiskers, before that pn 
We find the cost of filling. small 
orders, high. What are we going 
to do,’ give them up? If we do, 
we will give up an awful lot of our 
business. No. Have we ever made 
a special effort to make handling 
small orders cost less? No. We 
have been handling the small ones 
just_as the rest. No one ever 
buckled down to it and got on the 
job with a fine-tooth comb as we 
do habitually with the job of pro- 
ducing goods. Nobody has done 
that with order filling. 

They have been raking over the 
factory costs for over forty years 
by intensive studies and research in 
department methods, mechanical 
research and chemical research. 
They have all gone in after factory 
cost, and every time they do it 
they find another way to reduce 
some more. We are making more 
saving today after intensive ef- 
forts in factory production cost 
than in the early stages, but noth- 
ing of that sort has been done with 
our order filling. 

Because we have disliked the 
small orders, we haven't especially 
studied them. I say costing will 
focus our attention on the fact that 
that is one of the things we have 
to do. When we find anything we 
have to do, after a while we al- 
ways do it. In other circumstances, 
the high cost may indicate or say 
to us, “No, it isn’t worth the time 
of investigation to try to reduce 
that cost. Let’s drop either that 
line, that territory or that kind of 
customer.” 

The Department of Commerce 
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That’ lawulée T 


W HERE more money is available than needed {# 
bare necessities, the “impulse to buy” is greatest. 
urge to buy now is keenest when people read abo 
things which make their home life more pleasant. 


This “impulse to buy” among farm people is great 
in the North Central 13 “Heart” States. 


in this metropolitan farm area farm people spe 
money most freely. 





S uccessfhr 


MORE THANBoy cy 
The Meredith Pui, r.. 
Branch Offices: NEW YORK .... CHICAGO ... . STM, 
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HEN you consider that farm people in 13 of the 
states have spent money for modern farm equip- 
nt to the extent that more than half the value of 
m machinery is concentrated in this area, you real- 
that “Heart” States farmers have far more than is 
bded for bare necessities. Their “impulse to buy” 


hong these farm leaders who are ready to buy 
, Successful Farming reaches more farm homes 
ncan be reached through any other publication. 


h articles as these appear in the June issue— 
prmsteads Can Be Beautiful,” by J. R. Fitzsimmons, 
helowa State College; ‘Mothers’ Vacation Camp,” 

ary Ellen Brown, of the University of Nebraska; 
he New Oil Stove,” by Fra Clark, of the Uni- 
sity of Missouri; “Cooling with Kilowatts,” by 
a B. Meacham, of the Wisconsin Power and 

mot Company. 


essful Farming stands out as the one farm magazine 
h focuses its editorials exclusively to the needs of farm- 
as practiced in the “Heart” States. It leads all other 
publications in telling farm people how to make their 
hes beautiful and more pleasant. 





: 
rming 
HANBon CIRCULATION 


'y, Des Moines, Iowa 
ANSAS CITY . . . MINNEAPOLIS ... SAN FRANCISCO 
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sent out two very interesting re- 
ports on. sales costing, one from 
a wholesaler and one from a re- 
tailer. The wholesaler analyzed 
his costs of selling geographically, 
his cost .of doing business, trans- 
porting, shipping, filling orders and 
so forth. He found certain terri- 
torial areas in the country which 
he considered and said, “I don’t 
see how it is possible ever to do 
business in that territory. Let’s 
give it up. We are losing money 
on that territory. Let’s lose less 
and therefore make more.” 

Certain classes of goods may be 
of the same sort. You find they 
are costing more to sell than you 
are finally covering in your sales 
price. You say to yourself, “I 
don’t see how those can ever cost 
less. Let’s give them up.” By 
that action, the supply is diminished 
and the price may rise. 

That is the normal, long-time, 
economic result. We find out such 
a thing either by getting into the 
sheriff's hands or otherwise. By 
the time we find out the costs are 
greater than the thing can _ ever 
hope to pay, we may just simply 
fail peacefully. Anyway, the pro- 
duction of that particular service is 
diminished and its present supply 
and, therefore, the price, goes up. 
So, the result will be not a direct 
change of the price very often. 
Once in a while you look at a price 
and say, “Why, shucks, we will 
try to get more—if we don’t we 
will quit anyway,” but more often 
it will happen that a focusing of 
effort will reduce cost, and more 
often still, it may happen that either 
the goods, service, area, or class 
of customer are given up or not 
cultivated. 

On certain of our lines we have 
said, “unsolicited” orders must be 
greater than a certain size if they 
are to have any margin for us at 
all. The minute you solicit any 
such order as that,’ you have lost 
money. We will accept a certain 
size order -if it comes to us; we 
won't go after-it, and we won't 
go to the kind of trade from which 
we can only expect that size order. 

The cost of a salesman’s hour, 
cost per salesman’s mile, costs of 
clerical and warehouse handling, 
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costs of corresporidence, costs per 
customer, classified by size, region, 
type of business and so forth, cost 
by merchandise classification and 
the like, are extremely difficult 
figures to get. 
variables in them than 
factory costs. 


necessary. The figures are more dif-j; 


ficult to get. The results are more 
difficult to interpret. But the fig- 
ures are not impossible, and they 
are immensely worth going after. 

Sales costing, it seems to me, 
is something that we must pay our 
attention to very closely. Tremen- 
dous steps ahead in manufactur- 


this country. 

out by the Department of Com- 
merce are extraordinary in their 
relation between one trade and an- 
other. Everybody seems to be 
making savings in manufacturing 
costs. As you know, there are 
fewer men employed in factories 


There are more 
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today than there were four yearsfhat; 


ago, and the physical production 


above four years ago is about 25%, 


per cent greater. 
Comparing back in 1919 or 1921, 
there has been a 54 per cent in- 
in production per 


haven’t gone down that full extent, 
but they have gone down very 
heavily. 

Now, totaling everything o 
gether, it is more than likely, 
tirely eliminating all profit, tha 
costs after the factory are as great 
as the costs up to the end of pro- 
duction ; 


services required | 


the consumer’s hands is, taking all, 


goods together, at least as great aj 


the earth, of fabricating it 
paying all the labor, direct and in 
direct, and factory overhead. Al 


those costs are no greater than thas 


costs after the goods are made fo 


getting them into the hands of the, 


consumer. 


possibility, a greater field of post; 


sible saving, and in all that saving 
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if the same thing is to hold true, 
instead of merely saving money, 
we will have improved our methods, 
we will have made better goods at 
lower costs, necessarily, because we 
have studied our problems closer 
in order to get those lower costs. 

I predict exactly the same results 
in the marketing field as have been 
rached in manufacturing. In 
studying to save costs we don’t just 
use meat ax methods and cut off 
some expense. Maybe that ex- 


,Mpense is sometimes very necessary, 


or very dangerous and bad. The 


-Bstudy to make real savings tells you 
-Bso much about your job that you 


do it better as well as cheaper. 
ninety-nine times in 100, I don’t 


-Bsee why the same possibilities that 


not exist 


“~/RnOWw 


have existed in the factory will 
in the distribution and 
marketing in the field. 

I want to say for our own part, 
re have just barely begun on sales 
osts. We just have a few ten- 
ative classifications. We have 
just begun to study. We don’t 
yet what units to use or 
what classifications. We are in a 
very elementary stage ourselves, 
ut it is necessary to be in the 


ope that everybody who gets into 


stsit will make unique contributions. 


he country will make most prog- 
mess by hundreds of concerns be- 


binning to get interested; we can’t 


“Possibly make much progress by 


single concern or a few. 

Part of our sales research has 
en the analysis of the salesman’s 
ob. In every detail that we con- 
idered worth while, we have made 
rough, preliminary analysis of 
he use of salesman’s time, which 
bas been given enough publicity so 


‘far that most of you know about 


It is simply something to give 
s a start. We made the same 


mind of time study with salesmen 


we make inside the factory. In 
ose days, from 15 to 20 per cent 


@i the time was direct selling ef- 


“overhead or 

” such as traveling, 

x, clerical work and the 
We were able, by rerouting, 

; redistributing a great deal of 
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the clerical work to clerks to do 
at lower costs, to lift that 20 per 
cent to between 30 and 40, and 
we have been increasing our sales 
per salesman steadily for the last 
three or four years since that study 
took place. There has been re- 
routing, more careful selection of 
prospects, and study of the field 
independent of the salesman’s study, 
so that a better planned job can be 
given to him. 

If the doctrine of the factory 
has been for the past ten years, 
“Producing more goods at less 
cost,” I say that the doctrine of the 
marketing division must be pre- 
cisely the same. The relation be- 
tween the two has changed tre- 
mendously. The importance of the 
distribution cost has gone up and 
it is going up right along. So it is 
more important month after month, 
and worth all the time that can 
be spent in intensive study. 


S. J. Scott with “Southwestern 
Retailer” 


S. J. Scott, formerly advertising 
manager of the Merchants’ Journal and 
Commerce, Richmond, Va., and, pre- 
vious to that, Western manager of 
The Haberdasher and The Clothier and 
Furnisher and The Manufacturing 
Clothier, both of New York, has been 
appointed Eastern advertising repre- 
sentative of the Southwestern Retailer, 
Dallas, Tex. His headquarters will be 
at New York. 


Chemical Account for Van 
Allen Agency 


The Eaton-Clark Company, Detroit, 
manufacturing chemist, has appointed 
The Van Allen Company, advertising 
agency of Chicago and Detroit, to direct 
its advertising account. Business pub- 
lications will be used. 


Marsh Terry with Griswold- 
Eshleman Agency 


Marsh Terry, formerly with the copy 
staff of the Carpenter Advertising Com- 
pany, Cleveland, has joined the Gris- 
wold-E pany, advertising 
agency of that city, as an account ex- 
ecutive. 


H. S$. Woodman Joins New 
York “Evening Journal” 


H. S. Woodman, formerly manager 
of the Boston office of E. urke 
and Associates, Inc., New York, has 
joined the local advertising department 
of the New York Evening Journal. 
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Not how many 
front-page skimme 
but 


... how man 


S 
X 


cover-to-cover 
readers? 


ASUAL reading of news- 
papers—‘‘rapid-transit” 
reading—sells very little mer- 
chandise. Headline-skimmers are 
not, in general, the best sales 
prospects—unless for baseball 
tickets or race track patronage. 
How can you find out whether 
a newspaper gets the serious, 
cover-to-cover consideration that 
means business? 

Circulation figures are helpful 
but not conclusive. 

Special editorial feacures may 
or may not mean much. 

Even a publisher’s reasoned- 
out claims sometimes take more 
for granted than an advertiser 
wants to! 

But there are two factors—in 


Boston, at least—which def 
prove things from the o 
impartial viewpoint. 

First— The Boston deps 
stores, after many years’ @ 
ence, are using 38% more 
in the Globe, for the weed 
whole, than in any other 
These stores must reach 
who buy from newspaper 
tising, and they have fou 
Globe’s great home audienc#: 
responsive. 

Second—Of the three I 
newspapers carrying the } 
the advertising, the Globe 
holds its audience practic 
tact seven days a wee booklet, 
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day. A Sunday paper has to 

phome paper. The Globe is 

home paper—seven days a 
! 


Boston home market is a rich 
Boston’s shopping area ranks 
th in population, third in 
capita income tax returns, of 
major American markets. 
rage family wealth is $9000. 
gs deposits average $2000. 
mou can best influence the best 
of this rich market through 
recognized home newspaper. 
ll the facts are contained in 
booklet, “‘Reaching Buying 
in the Boston Market.” 
@! the coupon for a free copy. 


Iw" 


— — 
oe 











Facts about Boston 
and the Globe 


Within 12 miles of Boston’s City 
Hall is Metropolitan Boston, de 
fined by the A.B.C. as the “City” 
district. It is composed of Cor- 
porate Boston and 39 bordering 
and near-by suburbs. 


In this territory the Globe is 
definitely established as the 
home newspaper. 


Boston’s great department 
stores do 48% of the local adver- 
tising in Boston newspap 
With seven dailies and four 
Sunday papers to choose from, 
they spend 37% of their entire 
Boston newspaper appropria- 
tion in the daily and Sunday 
Globe alone. 




















THE BOSTON GLOBE, Dept. F-3 
P. O. Box 189, Boston, Mass. 

Please send me free copy of your 
booklet “Reaching Buying Power in 
the Boston Market.” 

















Kindling the Prospect’s Imagination 


Current Campaign. of Associated Tile Manufacturers Presents a Series 
of Distinguished Rooms by Well-Known Architects 


By Roland Cole 


T= obvious way of advertising 
a product such as tile is to re- 
produce it pictorially as accurately 
as possible. It is inherently beau- 
tiful. Designs and motifs, details 
of floors, mantels, bathrooms, and 
notable installations, make good 
subjects for the illustrations of 
advertisements, especi- 


tures which suggest the thought of 
doing something that has never 
been done before or of possessing 
something that has never previ- 
ously existed. And it is precisely 
this element—the power of kin- 
dling the imagination—which is 
present in the advertisements be- 





ally when they are re- 
produced in color. Ad- 
vertisements of this sort 
were used by the Asso- 
ciated Tile Manufactur- 
ers in their campaign of 
1928 and the campaign 
was considered by the 
association and its mem- 
bers to be very sat- 
isfactory. 

But obvious ways of 
doing things, even when 
extreme ingenuity and 
inspired cleverness are 
employed in the task, 
have this limitation: 
The obvious is what the 
reader or prospective 
purchaser expects. The 
obvious, once it is 
pointed out and com- 
prehended, is thereafter 
the familiar, the com- 
monplace. Mechanical 
products like the auto- 
mobile and the radio 
find a freshly created 





Dwicut James Baum has expressed the beautiful 
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In this radiant living room 


color harmonies of REAL TILES 
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market oe year, — The Illustrations in This Tile Campaign Represent 
cause each years 1 Imaginary Rooms Designed by Prominent Architects 


provements transcend 

those of the year before : 

and the product does not remain 
obvious but keeps ahead of the 
ublic’s expectations. 

: There is this difficulty, and al- 
ways will be, about the showing of 
complete installations of products 
in advertisements—the use of the 
product as shown no longer pos- 
sesses the element of novelty to 
those who already possess such an 
installation. Such illustrations do 
not kindle the imagination like pic- 


ing put out this year by the Asso- 
ciated Tile Manufacturers which 
makes them worth noticing. 

The advertisements constitute a 
series. The first one is designated 
by its sub-title, “The first of a 
series of distinguished rooms de- 
signed with Keramic Tiles... 
by America’s leading architects.” 

The principal feature of the ad- 
vertisement is an illustration, in 
colors, of the breakfast-nook. de- 
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signed by Mr. Forster. The floor, 
baseboard and the sills of the two 
windows are of Keramic Tiles in 
colors; also the front underneath 
part of a built-in settee. The 
room is French Provincial in treat- 
ment. The coloring of the floor, 
the glass in the windows, the 
chair-seat, the settee-cushion,. the 
window curtains, the table decora- 
tions, are all in warm rich tones. 
Few among those who read this 
advertisement would probably be 
able to install such a breakfast- 
nook complete in every detail. 
Many people will probably repro- 
duce it in part. 

The picture does not show a 
room that has actually been built 
in somebody’s house to meet the 


_wishes of the owner, but it repre- ; 


sents an imaginary room designed 
by an architect to express his,’ the 
architect’s, ideas of what a French 
Provincial breakfast-nook, done in 
Keramic Tiles, would look like. 
The room in the illustration, there- 
fore, has no actuality. It is 
merely a suggestion, an architect’s 
dream, a point of departure for 
the observer’s imagination. With 
the help of this imaginary break- 
fast-nook, the prospect may build 
one like it, or totally unlike it. 

The second advertisement in the 
series contains a very much larger 
illustration than the first, occupy- 
ing nearly two-thirds of the layout 
area, which is a full page. The 
caption, set below the illustration, 
reads, “In this radiant living-room 
Dwight James Baum has expressed 
the beautiful color harmonies of 
Real Tiles.” The copy does not 
attempt to describe the room in de- 
tail—the illustration is allowed to 
speak for itself, which it does, 
most eloquently. 

Succeeding advertisements in the 
series will present illustrations of 
a bath-dressing-room, by Frederick 
G. Frost; a sun-room, by Julius 
Gregory; a kitchen, by Ludlow & 
Peabody ; a hall, by Eugene Lang;, 
and a bathroom, by James W. 
O’Connor. 

Judging by requests made for a 
booklet offered free upon request 
in these advertisements, they are 
attracting attention from exactly 
the class of people the association 
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and its members desire to .reach. 
However, the association does not 
follow up these inquiries nor does 
it refer them to its members. The 
sole aim of the advertising and the 
distribution of the booklets is to 
create in the minds of the buying 
public a favorable attitude toward 
the use of Keramic Tiles. 

The tile advertised in these ad- 
vertisements — Keramic Tile — is 
not an easy product to advertise. 
Moreover, the manufacture, dis- 
tribution and sale of Keramic Tiles 
is attended with many difficulties 
and problems. Because it is a 
building material, and because the 
services of skilled workmen are 
required to install it, it has to be 
sold on its appearance after in- 
stallation, not before. Presenting 
the finished product in its most 
beautiful aspect, as in the present 
series of advertisements, has the 
advantage of attracting the wealthy 
buyer, and the buyer of average 
means, who may be under the im- 
pression that tile is too costly for 
his purse. 

In addition to the magazine ad- 
vertising, periodicals reaching 
architects, builders, general con- 
tractors and hospitals are being 
used. 

The vogue of color in household 
decoration received a very decided 
impetus from the Keramic Tile in- 
dustry, and the increasing use of 
color in the home has-in turn re- 
acted powerfully upon the tile 
business. Where four or five 
years ago white glazed wall tile 
constituted two-thirds of the manu- 
factured output of the companies 
in the association, it now consti- 
tutes about one-third of the total. 


L. M. Firestone with Fay 
Company 


Le Roy M. Firestone, recently ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager 
of the Mayer Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, has joined the Fay Manufac- 
turing Company, of that city, in a 
similar capacity. 


Paul Brusky Joins Savage 
Agency 
Paul Brusky, recently with the Wil- 
] tig 0 (Outdoor) Advertising 
cy, Detroit, has joined the Savage 
yy ns Agency, of that city. 
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“y. 
our readers 


never fail 


forespond ... Wy 


Te advertiser who said this has thoroughly 
tested reader-interest in the New York Herald 
Tribune Sunday Magazine Section. The never- 
failing response he has gotten confirms the 
Herald Tribune Magazine Section’s power to 
hold the unfailing interest of its readers. 


Such reader-interest has its basis in sound 
editorial policy and continuing high quality 
of content; in ideal balance of content between 
matters of moment and the lighter and humor- 
ous phases of contemporary living; and in the 
prestige of its contributors. The Magazine 
Section has the confidence of the world’s 
foremost minds. 


While the contributors to the New York 
Herald Tribune Magazine change from week 
to week, a definite standard of importance is 
maintained in each issue. For instance, within 
the past few months, such men as John Erskine, 
Albert Payson Terhune, Henry Ford, Dr. 
William A. White, to mention but a very few, 
have written for the Magazine. 


ee 
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The New York A 
Herald Tribune magazine 
Sunday Magazine with 


Section is read by 
more than 440,000 newspaper 


families every Sun- coverage ... 
day,thiscoverage has 

its maximum density 

in the better residen- 

tial districts of the 

NewYork metropoli- 

tan market—where earning power is dominant. 


That advertisers appreciate both the char- 
acter and the extent of the rich market that 
the New York Herald Tribune Magazine offers 
is shown by its growth in advertising lineage. 
In 1927, the gain was 54,247 lines over 1926; 
in 1928, the gain over 1927 was 57,447 lines. 
And the first four months of 1929 show further 
gains over the corresponding period of 1928. 


Through black-and-white and exceptional 
2-color, 3-color and 4-color printing, the New 
York Herald Tribune Magazine Section offers 
advertisers a medium and audience compar- 
able to that of the better popular magazines at 
considerably less cost per thousand readers. 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 


BOSTON NEW YORK DETROIT 
CARROLL JUDSON SWAN 225 West 40th Street WOODWARD & KELLY 
931 Park Square Bldg. Fine Arts Building 

PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY WOODWARD & KELLY VERREE & CONKLIN 
Atlantic Building 360 N. Michigan Ave. 681 Market Street 


ee 
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TYPOGRAPHY THAT 


SETS UP AN IDEAL 








Price Is_A Lame Argument In 
Behalf Of Typography, But— 


ADVERTISING -] 
, 


~ ce can offer lowest charges? Unquestion- 
EX p) ably the Advertising Typographers of 
Yo") America, and why? Because our members 
render true bills for actual time consumed. There’s no 


trick nor trap; no juggle nor “joker”. Because organi- 
zation, efficiency and skilled supervision speed every 
job through without friction or confusion. Because 


complete equipment and every modern mechanical aid 


cut out lost motion and repetitional waste. Hence, 


buy typography from members of the Advertising 


Typographers of America whose names are listed here: 





* Members Advertising Typographers of America 





Boston 


THe Woop CLarke Press 
THe BERKELEY Press 


Chicago 
ARKIN ADVERTISERSSERVICE 
Bertscu & COOPER 
. M. Bunpscuo, INC. 
AYES-LOCHNER 
Haro.p A. Hotes, Inc. 
Detroit 
GrorGe WILLENS & Co. 
Indianapolis 
= TYPoGRAPHICc SERVICE 
o. 


Los Angeles 
TypoGrapuic Service Co. 





New York (ity 

Ap Service Co. 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES’ 
Service Co. 

ADVERTISING-CRAFTSMEN, 
Inc. (A-C) 

ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPH- 
ERs, INC. 

THE ADVERTYPE Co., INC. 

E. M. DIAMANT TYPOGRAPH- 
1c SERVICE 

Frost BROTHERS 

Davip Gitpga & Co., INc. 

Hevier-Epwarps Typoc- 
RAPHY, INC. 

MOonrtTAGUE Lge Co., INc. 

ey NELSON PHILLIPs, 

Nc. 





ROYAL TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. 
SuperiorTypoGrapnHy,Inc. 
SuPREME AD SERVICE 
Tri-Arts PrintInG Corp. 
Typocrapuic Service Co. 
oF N. Y., INc. 
Kurt H. Voix, Inc 
Wooprow Press, INc. 


Philadelphia 


WILLENns, INc. 
PROGRESSIVE COMPOSITION 


Pittsburgh 
Epwin H. Stuart, INc. 
St. Louis 
WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS, 
Inc. Toronto 
Swan SERVICE 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Salesmen Need Sales Ability Plus 
a Knowledge of the Product 


The De Long Salesmen Who Are Making the Best Record Know Their 
Line And How to Sell It 


By Charles A. Emley 


Sales Promotion Manager, De Long Hook & Eye Co. 


D WOLFF, in his interesting 

article in PRINTERS’ INK,* main- 
tains that a knowledge of selling 
practice is more valuable to a 
salesman than a knowledge of ‘the 
product. George J. Dunbaugh, 
Jr.,f contends that a knowledge of 
the product is a greater asset. 
Several others, including myself, 
believe that no salesman can enjoy 
the fullest measure of success un- 
less he has a thorough knowledge 
of selling practice plus a thorough 
knowledge of the product. This 
belief is substantiated by the ex- 
periences of De Long’s newly ap- 
pointed traveling sales manager this 
year. 

Until last year De Long had 
always held an annual sales con- 
vention in November, bringing the 
men in for a week of debates, 
speeches, contact with the factory 
folk, etc. Last fall it was de- 
cided to try the experiment of sub- 
stituting a traveling sales manager 
for the sales convention. The ex- 
periment has proved to be remark- 
ably successful. 

The manager was promoted from 
the ranks, having been De Long’s 
star salesman for twenty years. 
He knows the De Long line thor- 
oughly and knows modern selling 
practice. He spends practically 
all of his time coaching our sales- 
men in the art of selling De Long 
products. 

The most important discovery he 
made on his first trip with the 
salesmen was that those who had 
not been selling their full quotas 
lacked either a proper knowledge 
of one or more of the De Long 
products or a knowledge of selling 
practice. The men who are mak- 


. oils 


e Of Course Salesmen Can 


Selling Ability Over-Rated?” 


Know Too 


Much About Their Line,” April 18. 
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ing the best records know their 
lines and know how to sell them. 

Two or three of the men, for ex- 
ample, had been unable to sell Side 
Slide Hair Pins, familiarly known 
as “bobby pins.” There are six 
Side Slides on a card whereas 
several other brands are put up 
from twelve to twenty-four pins 
onacard. It is, therefore, obvious 
that the salesmen must base their 
selling talks on something other 
than quantity; and that something 
is quality. The traveling sales 
manager found that the men whose 
sales were lagging had made only 
a superficial comparison of Side 
Slides with inferior brands and 
were convinced, in their own minds, 
that the quantity appeal of the 
other brands greatly offset the 
quality appeal of Side Slides. Thus 
when a buyer asked one of these 
men why he should buy Side Slides 
in preference to the gther brands 
having more on a card for the 
same price or for less, the sales- 
man was “licked.” 


Showing the Salesmen 


The sales manager’s first move 
was to demonstrate dramatically to 
the salesmen, in their hotel rooms, 
wherein Side Slides are better than 
other brands. Then he asked each 
salesman to select several buyers 
to whom he was most eager to sell 
Side Slides. To each of these 
“hard boiled” buyers the sales man- 
ager told the same story he had 
told to the salesmen in their hotel 
rooms; and he landed some fine 
orders. One salesman who had 
frankly admitted that he didn’t be- 
lieve he could ever sell Side Slides 
has sold more in the last few 
weeks than all of the other men 
together. 

Another illustration: One of our 
salesmen had had but scant suc- 
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cess with Delnaps. His accounts 
were few and far between. He 
was discouraged. To ascertain 
why he had failed to sell this item, 
the sales manager listened atten- 
tively as he told the Delnap story 
to several buyers. It was plain to 
be seen that while the salesman 
knew the product as well as the 
sales manager knew it he lacked 
a knowledge of selling practice. 
Two weeks of intensive coaching 
developed him into one of the best 
salesmen on the staff. Recently he 
has opened several profitable ac- 
counts for which he had been 
“gunning” for two years. And all 
because he now knows how to sell 
Delnaps. 

These are but two of the many 
incidents that could be cited prov- 
ing, to our satisfaction at least, 
that a salesman must have a thor- 
ough knowledge of his line plus 
a thorough knowledge of selling 
practice to “ring the bell” as often 
as he should. The salesman who 
has unusual selling ability but lacks 
the proper knowledge of his prod- 
uct will lose many orders because 
he cannot intelligently answer the 
questions fired at him by astute 
buyers who insist upon knowing 
all of the details about a product 
before buying it. Likewise, the 
salesman who knows his product 
yet lacks a knowledge of selling 
practice will lose business as a re- 
sult of his inability to convey his 
knowledge in the right way to the 
buyer. 

“Add a knowledge of the line 
to a knowledge of selling practice 
and you have success in selling.” 
That is the formula of De Long’s 
traveling sales manager; and his 
experiences prove that it is ef- 
fective. 





American Society of Sales 


Executives Meets 

The possibilities that lie in the 
“talkies” as an aid in sales work were 
discussed at the spring conference of 
the American Society of Sales Execu- 
tives, held recently at the Congress 
Lake Country Club, Congress ke, 
Ohio, : 

Other subjects included in the pro- 
ram were: ““Mergers—Their Effect on 
istribution,” “Radio Advertising” and 
“Have Any Trade Associations Been 
Able to Prevent Price Cutting Among 
Members?” 
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Will Save House Organ Data 
for Future Reference 


Gace Parintinc Company, Lrtp. 
Battie Creex, Micu. 

Painters’ Inx: 

Your letter of April 25, in reply to 
our questions about house organs, is 
so complete and anticipated our possible 
wants so thoroughly that we can always 
refer to it in the future, when neces. 
sary, and be able to put our fingers on 
the sources of any further information 
that may be helpful. — E 

We certainly appreciate your interest 
and co-operation. 

¥ Norman A. H. Mucrver. 


Editor 





A. J. Gates, Vice-President, 
Baker-Raulang 


A. J. Gates has been elected vice 
president of the Baker-Raulang Com 
pany, Cleveland, manufacturer of _in- 
dustrial trucks and automobile bodies. 
He recently was appoin director of 
sales of the industrial truck division of 
the company. 





Iowa Bank Account to Carroll 


Dean Murphy 
The Iowa National Bank, Des Moines, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Carroll Dean Marpy: Inc., Chicago ad- 
vertising agency. ewspapers, business 
— and direct mail will be 
used. 





F. P. Syms with De Puy 


Publications 
Frank P. Syms, formerly with the 
Midwestern Banker, Milwaukee, has 
been appointed vice-president of The 
De Puy Banking and_Insurance Pub 
lications, Des Moines, Iowa. His head 
quarters will be at New York. 





J. D. Kingsley Joins Syracuse 
Agency 


. D. Kingsley, formerly managing 
editor of the acuse Business Review, 
has joined G. F. Barthe and Company, 
Syracuse, N. +» advertising agency. 
He will be in charge of their research 
department. 





J. C. Healy, Secretary, Young 
& Winn Agency 


John C. Healy, account executive with 
Young & Winn, Inc., Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, has been elected secretary 
of the company. Philip M. Gordon, 
whom he succeeds, has been made chair 
man of the board of directors. 





United Motors Service Elects 
F. A. Oberheu 


Fred A. Oberheu, for the last ten 
years sales manager of the United 
Motors Service, Detroit, Mich., has been 
ae vice-president and director of 

es. 


May 
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SERVICE 


The Druggist Edition* of CHAIN STORE 
AGE is the only publication that stands 
100% for the Chain Drug Stores. The 
special problems of Chain Drug men de- 


interest exclusively. The good service we 
are rendering advertisers in reaching this 
highly important part of the retail drug 
market, is evidenced by the rapidly in- 
creasing volume of advertising from rep- 
resentative manufacturers. 


mand a publication devoted to their own 














*The Druggist Edition, identified by its yellow 
cover, is one of four editions of CHAIN 
STORE AGE. The others are Administration, 
Grocery and General Merchandise. 
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newspaper space they, expect to get it b 
through increased sales and profits, just ; 
they had bought gilt-edged bonds. The 1 
chants of Boston know which newspaper Bf 
paid—year in and yéar out, good times 
bad. Their choice of the. Herald-Traveler i 
expression of their confidence, born of exp 
ence. 


In 1928, just as in previous years, circulat# 


wise advertisers—national and local—inveg 
the greater part of their advertising dolla 
Herald-Traveler space. These investments | 
paid handsome dividends. By this unmis 
able preference for Herald-Traveler circulat 
one thing has been proved definitely—that 
responsiveness of the Herald-Traveler re 
unit is much greater than the responsivenesa 
the reader-unit of any other large daily cme 
lation in the city. 


BOSTON HE 


Advertising representative: 

GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY, 

250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 914 Peoples Gas 
Building, Chicago, IIl. 
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wentration of population. But this vast popula- 
on is divided into two groups through the 
fluences of tradition, sympathy, heredity and 
vironment. No one newspaper covers both 
oups or tries to do so. The Herald-Traveler 
dominant in the preferences of one group— 
he group which experience has proved to be 
hore susceptible to advertising and more re- 


qponsive in willingness and ability to buy. The 
er group splits its favor between the other 
ree daily newspapers. 
As the choice of the more desirable group, 
erald-Traveler circulation is far more valu- 
ble to advertisers in dollars and cents return 
an any other large circulation in Boston. To 


trald-Traveler must be used. And adver- 
sers know it. 








For seven years the Herald-Traveler has been first in 
National Advertising, including all financial, automobile 
and publication advertising among Boston daily news- 
papers. 
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TO REACH THE MOST INFLUENTIAL U.S. FAMILIES -- ECONOMICALLY, EFFECTIVELY. 


Our Old Friend, Reader-Interest— 


Every magazine advertising 
salesman has a reader- 
interest story to tell. 


Some of these reader-interest stories 
are genuinely interesting. Here’s ours: 


In November we mailed (once) 
an 80-question inquisition to 10,000 
TIME subscribers, taken alphabeti- 
cally from our circulation files. No 
inducement was offered to reply. 


40% returned filled-in question- 
naires (4,033). 

33% say they “have consciously 
purchased products or ser- 
vices advertised in TIME.” 

25% say they “have answered 
TIME advertisements.” 

80% report they read TIME 
“cover-to-cover habitually.” 


READER-INTEREST 


VITALITY 


Write TIME’s frepeien Manager for a 
copy and result- Aer 7 of = slluminat- 
ing questionnaire—“ a Horse?” 

- 205 East 42nd Street, Mow York City. 


THE VITALITY OF TIMES PAST AND PRESENT INSURES TIMES 


megnegy 
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Defining 
the Sales Promotion 
' Department 


Association oF Army AND Navy 


Stores, Inc. 
New York 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Late last fall and the early part of 
this year there have been articles ap- 
pearing in Printers’ Ink MontHiy 
concerning various “Sales Promotion 
Departments.” Could you send the 
writer copies of the issues containing 
these articles? 

Sampson Scort, 
Manager, 
Sales Promotion Department. 
Tracy-Locxe-Dawson, Inc. 
Dattas, Texas 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are interested in obtaining copies 
of articles which you have published 
having to do with sales promotion as a 
specialized activity (more or less in- 
dependent of the sales and advertising 
departments). 

If you have any copies of these 
available, we would appreciate very 
much receiving them or references to 
the issues in which they were printed. 

Jas. E. Crarx, 
Director of Research. 


IGHT after the War there was 

a rapid growth in so-called 
sales promotion activities. Some 
advertisers saw this type of work 
as something wholly distinct from 
advertising while others believed it 
was a part of advertising. The 
result was that there grew up de- 
partments with such names as 
“Sales Promotion Department” and 
“Department of Advertising and 
Sales Promotion.” Today there 
seems to be’ no clear distinc- 
tion in the minds of a _ great 
many advertisers as to whether 
sales promotion is separate from, 
or a part of, advertising. 

In October, 1928, an article, 
“What Is a Sales Promotion De- 
partment?” appeared in PRINTERS’ 
Ink MontHiy. This was based 
on information furnished by a num- 
ber of companies doing promotion 
work. It pointed out that the term 
“sales promotion” is an exceed- 
ingly elastic term. A number of 
articles from leading sales promo- 
tion men followed in an effort to 
define the work of their depart- 
ments. The articles which have 
appeared in the series are as fol- 
lows: 
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“What Is a Sales Promotion Depart- 
ment ?”* October, 1928, p. 61. 

“The Sales Promotion Department Is 
the Advertising Department,” Novem- 
ber, 1928, p. 65. 

“How the Westinghouse Sales Pro- 
motion Department Functions,” Print- 
ers’ InxK EEKLY, November 1, 1928, 


p- 33. 
“Sales Promotion Defined,” 
ber, 1928, p. 54 
“Ss Small 
58 


Decem- 
ales Promotion for Com- 
1928, 


panies,” December, ‘ ’ 
Promotion?” 


“What Is Sales 
uary, 1929, p. 78. 

“What Is Advertising If It Isn't 
Sales Promotion?” March, 1929, p. 61. 

“Sales Promotion — Physician and 
Surgeon to Modern Business,” April, 
1929, p. 91. 


Jan- 


This series ‘represents the best 
of current thought on the subject 
and is worth the careful study of 
every advertiser who has not been 
able to get a clear picture of the 
difference between advertising and 
sales promotion and who wishes 
to define carefully the limits and 
possibilities of sales promotion 
work.—[Ed. Printers’ INK 


A. E. Hebert with Chas. 


Dallas Reach 

Albert E. Hebert, who has been con- 
oe a an advertising business at Plain- 
field , has been appointed an ac- 
count cecmties of Chas. Dallas Reach, 
Newark, N. J., advertising. The Hebert 
advertising service will be continued as 
a branch of the Reach organization. 


E. H. Sager Joins Omaha 
Agency 

E. H. Sager, for the last six years 
a manufacturers’ representative, and, 
previous to that, with the Russell 
Manufacturing Company, Middletown, 
Conn., has joined The Stanley H. Jack 
Company, Omaha, Nebr., advertising 
agency, as an account executive. 


Advanced by Addison Vars 
Agency 


Robert B. Warman, formerly 
chief of Addison Vars, Inc., Buff ato. 
N. Y., advertising agency, has been 
appointed an account executive of that 
organization. Henry L. Barber, for- 
merly on the copy staff, succeeds him 
as copy chief. 


New Account for Shuman- 
Haws Agency 

The Borm Manufacturing Com any, 
Elgin, Ill., manufacturer of “Golfers’ 
Pal,” a score keeper for golf, has placed 
its advertising account with the + a 
Haws Advertising Company, Chica 
nets and business papers will 
used. 











Business 
Paper Executives 
Meet 





A. MUSSELMAN, president 

* of the Chilton Class Journal 
Company, Philadelphia, was elected 
president of The Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc., at the fifth spring 
executive conference, held from 
May 14 to 16 at Shawnee-on-the- 
Delaware, Pa. Warren C. Platt, 
president, National Petroleum 


C. A. Musselman 


News, Cleveland, was elected vice- 
president and Edward H. Ahrens, 
president, Ahrens Publishing Com- 
pany,, New York, was re-elected 
treasurer. Carroll B. Merritt, gen- 
eral manager of Architecture, was 
elected a member of the executive 
committee. 

In discussing the mutual oppor- 
tunities for service to advertisers 
by agencies and business paper pub- 
lishers Colonel Willard Chevalier, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
who is chairman of the agency re- 
lations committee, proposed a se- 
ries of conferences during the com- 
ing year between advertising agency 
executives and business paper rep- 
resentatives. These conferences 
are to be devoted to case studies 
proposed either by the agencies or 
the business paper publishers. 

Paul I. Aldrich, National Pro- 
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visioner, Chicago, as chairman of 
the membership committee reported 
nineteen new members elected dur- 
ing the year bringing the total 
membership up to 139, a new rec- 
ord. ° The report of the trade asso- 
ciation relations committee was 
presented for E. J. Mehren, chair- 
man, and that of the publicity com- 
mittee by Mr. Ahrens. 

Group publishing was discussed 
on the evening of the first day by 
A. C. Pearson, chairman of the 
board, United Publishers, Inc., as 
a group publisher, and by Mr. 
Platt, as an individual publisher. 
The report of the cost research com- 
mittee was presented by Stanley A. 
Dennis, Electrical Record, for 
Henry G. Lord, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, chairman. Fritz 
J. Frank, president, The Iron Age, 
as chairman, made the report of the 
committee on color advertising. 


Cleaveland A. Chandler Agency 
Adds to Staff 


William B. Foster, for many years 
an account executive with the Stafford 
Advertising Agency, Providencé, R. I., 
has joined the staff of Cleaveland A. 
Chandler & Company, Boston advertis- 
ing a —» 

Arthur Ferris has joined the New 
York +, ‘of Cleaveland A. Chandler 
& Company, as an account executive. 


Kress & Owen Advertise 
New Soap 

The Kress & Owen Company, New 
York, manufacturer of Glyco Thymo- 
line, has started an advertising cam- 
paign on a new product, “Glyco Thy- 
moline Toilet Soap.”- Distribution for 
the present will be confined to the me- 
<a oe district in which newspapers 
will be used. The Frank Presbrey 
Company is directing this advertising. 





New Account for Ludgin 
Agency 

The Russ Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturer of soda 
fountains and luncheonette equipment, 
has placed its sdverticing account with 
Earle Ludgin, Inc., icago advertising 
agency. Business and _ direct 
mail will be used. 


R. E. Mitchell to Direct Dixon 
Paint Division Sales 


Robert E. Mitchell, formerly sales 
promotion = of Valentine & Com- 
pany, New York, 
ager of the paint sales division of the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey 
City, N. J. 


papers 
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et in on Graphic Growth 











ON MARCH 3lst the Eve- 
ning Graphic reported to the 
Government a circulation of 
351,389 — a gain of 55,744 
over previous six months. 


Alert. Advertisers 


quick to sense this trend to 
the Graphic made possible a 


Do 7 


GAIN 


in advertising lineage for 


April 1929 over April 1928. 


















1 GAIN of more than 100,000 

lines places the Graphic first 

in percentage of gain and second 
in actual lineage gained, among 
all New York Newspapers, for 

April. That is what happens when 

alert advertisers get down to fun- 

damentals and realize: 

... that circulation is still the first 
and last yardstick of adver- 
tising value; 

.that the evening newspaper 
to the family at home is still 
the essence of efficiency and 
the backbone of volume; 

.. that volume is still the corner- 
stone of profit; 

. thattheultimate hope of every 
advertising dollar is growth 
and progress—and 

.. that the Graphic delivers more 























of both than any other New 
York evening newspaper; 
month after month, it gains 
more in circulation than some 
of its contemporaries can gain 
in ten years; 


..that the Graphic circulation 


of 351,389 is equal to the total 
growth of the number of fam- 
ilies in the New York market 
for the last ten. years; 


.. that without the Graphic the 


total evening newspaper circu- 
lationreaches less than the 1919 
market in family population; 


.. that there’s food for thought— 


and profits for the ALERT, in 
a newspaper which can attain 
second place in the evening 
field— in less than five years; 


... that a rising market is the 


order of the day. 


NEW YORK EVENING GRAPHIC 


Row WITH THE GRAPHIC 
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NEWSDAD 


WHEN 
MARKET DATA 
Is WANTED 


END for a Boone Man. He can be 

helpful because he has learned 
the value of detaching himself from 
the train of precedent and tradition 
and applying the experience he has 
gathered in hundreds of contacts to 
the problems you face. He works with 
a knowledge that there is a direct con- 
nection between marketing and adver- 
tising and develops his value to you 


by never losing sight of that fact. CHICA 
Hearst | 


BOST' 


The ten markets the Boone Man rep- Winthror 


resents are among the most important aie 

—the sort of markets on which you Rea 

not only want information but want it Albar 
° Roch 

right. They are markets where you Syrac 

cannot afford to go wrong. The highly 

trained organization behind every Boste 


Boone Man knows what can be de- = 


BASED ONA 
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pended upon and what is really vital 
to your success as advertiser or agent. 
The sixteen papers he represents af- 
ford a tremendous power in building 
sales opportunities. 


CALL In THE BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE 


General Manager, National Advertising 
9 East 40th Street DETROIT 
Hearst Bldg. NEW YORK CITY General Motors Bldg. 


BOSTON ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 


Winthrop Square Evening Temple Bldg. 


New York Journal Chicago American 
Boston American Detroit Times 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore News 
Rochester Journal Wisconsin News 
Syracuse Journal Washington Times 


Sunday 
Boston Advertiser Detroit Times 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore American 
Rochester American Syracuse American 


ADVERTISING 
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Is your Pp roduct 


on this Menu? 


Food manufacturers and distributors 
sell the Portland market through The 
JourNAL. In 1928 this newspaper 
carried more national food advertis- 
ing than any newspaper—morning or 
evening —in the Pacific Northwest! 
Its food pages constitute a menu for 
nearly half a million Oregon folks 
who set a good table, eat heartily — 
and pay the grocer! 


If you would effectively sell the 
“Portland market, you MUST 
have The JOURNAL On your list! 


The OURNAL 


Portiand- Oregon 
Afternoon - Sunday 
Represented Nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York........... 2 West 45th St. Pumape.pna 1524 Chestnut St. 


Cuicaco....203 North Wabash Ave. SAN FRANCISCO eoee-eoeseee 
Los Anoztfs......117 West Ninth St. PoRTLAND....ce...-.-. 


Seartie....H. R. Ferris, 3322 White Bldg. 




















Another Retail Field Has Its Eyes 
Opened by Mail-Order Houses 


Building Material Manufacturers and Dealers Are Given an Object 
Lesson in Modern Merchandising Trends 


LumBerMEN’s Crepit Bureau 
LovuISVILLE, =. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx 

I wish to thank you very kindly for 
your letter of the 25th in answer to 
my telegram asking for information on 
Sears, Roebuck’s merchandising policy. 
Needless to say I appreciate very much 
your promptness and especially the data 
you have given me. 

I have read all the articles listed in 
your letter and have found a good deal 
of desirable information in them. I 
notice that these articles, in outlining 
the retail policy of the mail-order houses, 
mention the fact that they do not give 
delivery service or art-payment plan. 
However, I noticed the last time I was 
in Sears’ Chicago store that they feature 
ready-cut garages on the instalment plan 
and ready built house patterns. 

know they have a large sash and 
door factory at Norwood, Ohio, and that 
their ready-cut building material comes 
from Cairo, Ill. In _ building their 
$500,000 store here in Louisville they 
are buying the lumber for the job from 
what they call their Southern mills. A 
large local piano factory, which is owned 
and controlled by Sears, Roebuck, is 
making the store fixtures. 

With the knowledge that Sears, Roe- 
buck have sources of supply for lum- 
ber and other items going into construc- 
tion work, it has occurred to our lum- 
bermen’s anization that they un- 
doubtedly will make some effort locally 
to sell garage patterns, house patterns, 
sash and doors, etc., in direct competi- 
tion with the lumbermen. 

It was because of this that I tried 
to find out what their policy was in 
other cities. I am taking steps to 
get in touch with other lumber_organi- 
zations in cities where Sears, Roebuck 
maintain retail stores, and hope to ob- 
tain something of their actions in other 
cities. If you have any data along this 
line, I will be very glad to hear from 
you. 


LuMBERMEN’s Crepit Bureau, 
W. E. Dtrrorp, 
Secretary. 


HE mail-order houses are to- 

day doing for the retail build- 
ing material dealer (and, of course, 
for manufacturers also) what they 
did for the average general dealer 
fifteen or twenty years ago. They 
are demonstrating to him certain 
merchandising policies which he 
will have to observe or adapt if he 
is going to remain in business. 

A short time after receiving Mr. 
Difford’s letter, we had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss it with A. B. 
May, sales manager of the Inte- 


rior Lumber Company, of Minne- 
apolis. Mr. May’s firm owns and 
operates a chain: of retail lumber 
yards —lumber “stores” is really 
what they are—in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, South Dakota and 
Iowa. 

“The big thing the building ma- 
terial dealer now has to do,” he 
said, “in addition to allying himself 
more closely with advertised 
branded merchandise in his line, is 
to offer his customers facilities for 
financing their purchases. Unless 
he does this he is going to find 
mail-order competition increasingly 
hard to meet—if, indeed, he can 
meet it at all.” 

Just what does Mr. May mean? 

The purchase or construction of 
a home is just about the biggest 
single financial transaction the 
average man makes in his lifetime. 
The building of even a garage or 
a barn is a sufficiently sizable prop- 
osition to cause him to do some 
careful planning. In financing his 
building, up to now, he has had 
recourse to banks, building and 
loan associations, mortgage com- 
panies and, in a limited degree, to 
private capital. But, in substan- 
tially every case, he has had to ar- 
range for the financing himself. If 
he could raise the money he could 
build ; otherwise, he had to do with- 
out. 

It is interesting to try to imagine 
where the automobile business 
would be today if manufacturers 
had confined their efforts strictly 
to making and selling cars and 
ignoring the problem of how their 
customers would pay for them. 
The same thing is true of farm 
equipment, pianos, radios, and a 
long string of the more expensive 
household accessories, including 
iceless refrigerators. We have fre- 
quently set forth in Printers’ Ink 
the solidity, conservatism and eco- 
nomic soundness with which the 
financing of these commodities is 
provided for. What it amounts to 
is that the dealer gets cash for the 
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article he sells, the purchaser pay- 
ing a carrying charge to cover the 
interest and expenses. 

What Mr. May means, then, is 
that the building material man 
must provide similar facilities for 
his trade. And this, answering Mr. 
Difford’s question, is just what 
Sears, Roebuck & Company are do- 
ing at the present time — thus 
clearly revealing the way, - once 
more, for independent dealers 
to follow. We are referring to 
Sears here because this is the mail- 
order house mentioned specifically 
by Mr. Difford. There are others, 
such as the Gordon-Van Tine Com- 
pany of Davenport, Ia., which are 
doing similar work in indicating 
to lumber dealers the path out of 
the wilderness—without, of course, 
intending it that way any more 
than does Sears. 

What makes the situation much 
more critical for the lumber dealer 
today than it was for the general 
dealer a couple of decades ago is 
the fact that Sears no longer de- 
pends entirely upon its catalog or 
its main distributing houses to do 
its merchandising in building mate- 
rial lines. Sears, as is well known, 
is establishing a chain of department 
stores; and each one of these is, 
in effect, a point from which ener- 
getic sales effort in behalf of build- 
ing material lines is carried on. 
And then, in certain sections, it 
has distributing yards which han- 
dle building material only. 

A typical plant of this nature is 
in Newark, N. J., which represents 
an investment of about $3,500,000. 
Working out from Newark, the 
firm has salesmen engaged in 
soliciting sales of ready-cut houses, 
garages and other buildings. Free 
delivery is made within a radius 
of forty-five miles and the benefits 
of the instalment plan. are ex- 
tended. 

It is our understanding that 
Sears expects, or at least hopes, 
eventually to have all the strategic 
marketing points of the country 
covered the sale of building 
materials as is the case in the 
Newark district and elsewhere. 
With this strictly localized distri- 
bution in the larger centers, with 
the catalog steadily at work gain- 
ing the fill-in business in isolated 
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points and with the company pro- 
viding universal facilities for de- 
ferred payments, it is easy to see 
what other building material deal- 
ers must do. 

Take, for instance, the situation 
in Louisville. 

It seems to us that the Lumber- 
men’s Credit Bureau, of which 
Mr. Difford is secretary, could well 
be made the nucleus of a co-opera- 
tive arrangement among lumber 
dealers of that vicinity whereby 
financing facilities could be offered 
to customers of all the members. 
The Bureau also could merchan- 
dise the immutable fact that a suc- 
cessful dealer in this classification 
has got to operate much more than 
an old time lumber yard; he must 
have in stock all the essentials en- 
tering into the construction of an 
average building. He must remem- 
ber also that the advertised brand, 
for which consumer acceptance has 
been established, is for him just 
as much as it is for the hardware 
man or any other dealer who sells 
his class of merchandise. 

The individual dealer naturally 
would have to work out his own 
salvation on the selling end. But 
with the financing facilities and a 
sufficiently varied line of merc 
dise, as above suggested, he ought 
to be able to do this in a manner 
reasonably free from complication. 
Sears has no monopoly on ener- 
getic selling any more than it has 
upon the other essentials entering 
into the transaction. As nearly as 
we can see, these localized dis- 
tributing points established by the 
mail-order firm make sales by 
utilizing the good old system of 
going after prospects in an intelli- 
gent manner and asking them to 
buy. We know of no reason why 
the local dealer should not do the 
same; and doubtless he can do it 
much better than can the mail- 
order firm—if he will. 

The building material industry 
has been notoriously backward in 
its interpretation and utilization of 
modern merchandising methods. In- 
dividual manufacturers and cer- 
tain associations have done rather 
a good job in their way; but they 
have to fight the apathy, or worse. 
of dealers. Past experience has 
shown that if dealers cannot he’ 
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How the Rattler Strikes 
The recent tragic death from a rattlesnake strike of a well- 


known reptilian scientist indicates that poisonous snakes are 
still quite plentiful even in settled communities. 


Many sportsmen have never studied the fang and poison sack 
construction of venomous snakes. R. N. Davis, writing in 


FOREST AND STREAM, says: 


“The rattlesnake’s poison fangs are located in the 
upper jaw and are usually folded back in a groove. 
When the snake strikes, the fangs rise from the 
sheath, and as the jaws close, the fangs penetrate the 
flesh of the enemy. At the same instant the walls 
of the poison sack contract and force the venom 
through the fang into the flesh of the victim.” 


Becatse FOREST AND STREAM recounts the experiences 
and observations of the foremost authorities in the field, 
more than one hundred thousand sportsmen read every issue. 


80 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Publisher 
W. J. DELANY, Advertising Director 


In the West: F. E. M. Cole, Inc., 25 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
On the Coast: Hallett Cole, 122 East 7th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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talked or educated into doing 
something they ought to do for 
their own benefit, they can be 
scared into it. From present indi- 
cations it seems that the mail-order 
houses, with their rapid extension 
of localized distribution through 
their chain stores, are doing the 
scaring in an effectual way that 
really will amount to something. 
We predict that the building mate- 
rial interests, both manufacturing 
and retail, will see the point in a 
hurry and apply the proper cor- 
— measures.—[Ed. PrinTERS’ 
NK. 


No Handicap 


Hontc-Coorer Company 
San Francisco 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Thank you very much for the var- 
nish article which you recently sent 
us. It certainly is miraculous that 
you found the article we meant on the 
poor directions we gave you for find- 
ing it. 

owever, believe us, we certainly 

appreciate your promptness in sending 
us this article. 

Honic-Coorer 


A. H. Dunn Joins Brooke, 
Smith & French 


A. H. Dunn, recently with the Curtis 
Publishing Company, has joined the 
merchandising department of Brooke, 
Smith & French, Inc., Detroit, adver- 
tising agency. He was at one time 
with the A. I. Root Company, Me- 
dina, Ohio. 


Company. 


To Direct Campaign for 


Rottler Boring Bar 

The Rottler Boring Bar Company, 
Seattle, manufacturer of a boring bar 
for engine cylinders, has appointed 
Claude Arnold, advertising, of that city, 
to direct an advertising campaign on 
that product. Business papers will be 
used. 


New Account for Grant & 


Wadsworth Agency 
The Hubbard-Floyd Company, Inc., 
New York and Montreal, distributor of 
construction equipment, has appointed 
Grant & Wadsworth, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


H. W. Dudley with Freeze- 
Vogel-Leopold 


H. W. Dudley, formerly copy chief of 
Vanderhoof & Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency, is now copy chief of 
Freeze-Vogel-Leopold, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city. 
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General Electric Net Sales 


Increase 

The General Electric Compens, Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., for the three months 
ended March 31, 1929, reports net sales 
billed in the amount of $83,385,015, 
against $71,640,790 for the correspond- 
ing period in 1928. Cost of sales billed, 
including operating, maintenance and 
depreciation charges, reserves and pro- 
vision’ for all taxes, was $73,206,207, 
compared’ with $63,404,807, last year. 
Net income from sales for the quarter 
was reported’ at $10,178,808, against 
$8,235,982 in 1928. 


Lloyd Fisher with New York 
Theatre Program Corporation 


Lloyd ‘Fisher, formerly with the New 
York ‘staff of-the H. W. Kastor & Sons 
Advertising ‘Company, and, more re- 
cently, with the automotive advertising 
division of the ~New York Evenin, 
Journal ag py the advertising sta 
of the New York Theatre Program Cor- 
poration. 


M. D. Stevers Joins Crowell, 
Crane, Williams Agency 


Martin D. Stevers, formerly copy 
chief of the business survey department 
of the Chicago Tribune, has joined 
Crowell, Crane, Williams & Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, as treasurer 
and director. He succeeds R. P. Crane, 
resigned. 


Publishes “Money, Markets 


and Investment” 

Money, Markets and Investment is 
the name of a new financial magazine 
which has started publication at De- 
troit. Robert June, of Robert June, 
advertising agency, is president of the 
new publication and Charles A. Hughes 
is treasurer. 


Evans Chemical Account to 
Chas. C. Green Agency 


The George B. Evans Chemical Com- 
any, Philadelphia, has appointed the 
hiladelphia office of the Chas. C. 
reen Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, as its advertising counsel. 


Appoints Worcester Agency 


The advertising account of the White, 
Pevey & Dexter Company, pork packer, 
manufacturing Putnam Brand Products, 
Worcester, Mass., has been placed with 
the Rule-Williams Advertising Agency 


of that city. Newspaper and radio ad- 
vertising will be used. 


Oklahoma Press Association 


to Meet 


The Oklahoma Press Association will 
hold its annual meeting at Guthrie, 
Okla., on June 7 and 8 
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ee NOW 
READY FOR 





Che R apr 





A CONVENIENT BROCHURE, 
designed to fit a correspondence 
file, containing several hundred 
pictures of en subject 
and a , chosen from the 
H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 
COLLECTION OF 70,000 
photographs, is available for 
distribution. 

















Foradvertising purposes of 
all sorts, for house organs 
or any of the othercount- 
less pictorial require- 
ments, this unique cata- 
logue will be treasured 
forits ready reference 
and assistance in put- 
ting you in the way 

of the right picture. 


The expense involved in the 
of this 





















has necessitated a charge of of 
two dollars per -— 2 

charge, however, will be rebat- 
ed on the first purchase order, 








The limited edition of these 
brochures makes an early 






response 





H. AaNetacc ROBERTS 


4201 LocusT ST, ae, § PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HE value of the farm property con- 

centrated in the twenty ‘states that 
constitute Farm Life’s ““Middle 20” sec- 
tion, represents thirty-seven billion dol- 
lars, out of a total of fifty-seven billion 
es dollars’ worth of farm property in the 
nation. 65 per cent of wealth! 

Farm Life represents the most econom- 
ical method of reaching 800,000 farm 
families wholly within this rich market. 

Farm Life’s circulation in the “Middle 
20” is more than 800,000. The line rate is 
$4.50. The milline rate, $5.52. This is a 
lower milline rate than that of any other F 
publication or group of publications with- 
in these “Middle 20” states. 

And there is no waste circulation out- 
side this territory to pay for. And no 
duplication. . . . Get the facts. 
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* MORE THAN 
1,000,000 
CIRCULATION — 
OBTAINABLE 
AS A WHOLE OR 
IN SECTIONS 
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FARM LIFE, SPENCER, IND. 
T. W..LeQuatte, Publisher 


New York: 50 East 42nd St. 
Chicago: 35 East Wacker Drive. 











How Shall We Make Newspaper 
Advertising More Profitable P 


Users and Sellers Talk Shop Constructively at Newspaper Executives’ 
Association Convention 


HE annual meeting of the 
International Association of 
Newspaper Advertising Executives, 
held in Chicago last week, was 
planned as a convention. How- 
ever, it almost immediately re- 
solved itself into a clinic to con- 
sider ways and means of making 
newspaper advertising more result- 
ful to the user—with the ultimate 
object, of course, of helping the 
newspapers to sell more of it. If 
Alvin R. Magee, national adver- 
tising manager of the Louisville 
Courier Journal-Times, chairman 
of the program committee, had 
held a dress rehearsal and had 
caused the speakers to rewrite 
their addresses so that the discus- 
sion would unfold logically, the 
consummation could hardly have 
been nibre happy. The presenta- 
tions were so frank and sometimes 
radical that it seemed as if every 
speaker deemed it necessary to de- 
part from his prepared speech and 
answer or enlarge upon statements 
made by some other speaker. 
Here, in tabloid form, is part of 
what appeared to be the conven- 
tion’s conclusions after hearing the 
various addresses and discussions : 


1. Newspaper advertising salesmen 
should, so far as practical or possible, 
be specialists in some one or two 
branches of retail selling so that they 
may give constructive help to the adver- 
tiser and interpret more nearly cor- 
rectly the optside viewpoint for him. 
Leslie M. Barton, advertising manager 
of the Chicago Daily News, and presi- 
dent of the association, brought out the 
thought that this sort of preparation 
might be attained in a degree by the 
studious reading ‘of advertising publica- 
tions and those business papers covering 
the field in which the specialization is 
desired—reading which he insists upon 
his own men doing. 

2. Newspaper advertising copy is get- 
ting better all the time; nevertheless it 
should have more of the news element, 
more human interest, and thus be able 
to conipete on more nearly even terms 
with the editorial sections. 

3. Chain stores and retail mail-order 
houses are not a menace to the country’s 
best business interests; but, on the con- 
trary, are an example, an inspiration 
and a help to retailing in general. 


4. If the newspaper advertising de- 
partment is going to do the studious 
and constructive work which advertisers 
seem to demand, it should be allowed to 
approach nearer the advantages in the 
way of quality and number o rsonnel 
now possessed by the editorial depart- 
ment. 

5. It would be helpful to advertisers 
if it could be made practical for mem- 
bers of editorial staffs to criticize ad- 
vertisements, upon request of the ad- 
vertiser, and advise as to how they 
might be improved. 

6. There are too many retail stores, 
a large proportion of which are strug- 
gling for success that will never come. 
Should not the advertising solicitor pass 
the hopeless ones by and devote his ef- 
forts to those having at least the poten- 
tialities of achievement ? 


The two days’ debate—and de- 
bate is what it really was—started 
at the very first session. Claude 
C. Hopkins, of the Kling-Gibson 
Company, Chicago, in discussing 
the topic “Using the Newspapers 
to Get Distribution,” declared that 
the most economical way of at- 
taining distribution is to advertise 
to the consumer. 

Mr. Hopkins brought out the 
thought that distribution could be 
quickly and automatically brought 
about through the use of coupons 
—coupons clipped from newspapers 
and taken to retail stores where 
they could be exchanged for a full- 
sized unit of the commodity ad- 
vertised, the advertiser then pay- 
ing the dealer the full retail price 
in cash. And, with the demand 
thus created, the dealer would 
have no choice in the matter; he 
would have to stock the goods as 
a matter of self-protection. 

This idea of using advertising 
to force merchandise upon the 
dealer, so to speak, was vigorously 
opposed, by William Nelson Taft, 
editor of the Retail Ledger, Phila- 
delphia. In digressing from his 
subject to reply to Mr. Hopkins 
he declared: 

“Retail stores positively do not 
supply demand ; they make it. The 
dealer is the purchasing agent for 
the community ; and as such is per- 
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aps the most important element 
» be considered in establishing dis- 
ribution for a commodity or line. 
wonder how Mr. Hopkins rec- 
mciles his idea with the fact that 

51 per cent of the stores in this 
ountry sell 83 per cent of all the 
serchandise ?” 

With the dealer occupying this 
tally strategic position it was es- 
ential, according to Mr. Taft, that 
he newspapers studiously endeavor 
0 find out what is wrong with re- 
tail advertising as a whole, and 
nlp the dealer make it right. Its 
two main handicaps, he thought, 
bre these: It is not read by enough 

ople.e It is only partially be- 
lieved. 

Mr. Taft’s thought was taken 
up by M. L. Wilson, of The Black- 
man Company, New York. A por- 
tion of Mr. Wilson’s main address, 
“100 Checking Points for Adver- 
tising Salesmen,” appeared in last 
week’s Printers’ Ink. He told 
the executives that any one of 
their number who wanted to read 
his hundred points in detail could 
get a reprint from Printers’ INK 
in the form in which he originally 
wrote them for this publication. 
Meanwhile, he said, he would like 
to suggest some ideas how retail 
advertising should be administered 
so as to purge it of the faults out- 
lined by Mr. Taft. 

“The advertising,” he said, “could 
and should show that the business 
has a real personality—and this is 
what it really has. I insist that 
the people do read advertising. 
They read it because they are con- 
tinually looking for information 
about merchandise — information 
which the department store can 
give. There is no lack of material 
for the right kind of presentation ; 
important store news is developing 
all the time. The newspaper sales- 
man should help the copy writer 
bring it out; but to do so he must 
put forth some hard thinking on 
merchandise. 

“There is enough sheer romance 
in almost any line of goods to sup- 
ply a presentation every bit as in- 
teresting as a news feature. What 
woman, for example, would fail to 
real the story back of furs if it 
were properly told? Or the story 
back of silks ?” 
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Naturally enough, Mr. Wilson’s 
idea about dramatizing and insti- 
tutionalizing department story copy 
appealed to Kenneth Collins, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of R. H. 
Macy & Company, New York, for 
this is just the kind of advertising 
he has been doing for Macy’s. Mr. 
Collins outlined some ways in which 
newspaper representatives could be 
helpful in bringing this note to ad- 
vertising. 

“That they are not generally 
helpful in this respect,” he said, 
“is due to the fact that they know 
little about the retailer’s business 
and are even somewhat ignorant of 
their own mediums. They should 
make a study of the store. It 
would be indeed helpful if the 
representatives assigned to our 
store, for instance, would work in 
the store for a few days—some- 
thing we would gladly have them 
do.” 


The Real Menace 


Fred Nichols, president of the 
F. J. Nichols Company, Dayton, 
O., in seconding Mr. Collins’ sug- 
gestion that newspaper representa- 
tives should carefully study their 
retail store clients and work closely 
with them, advanced the radical 
thought that many retail accounts 
now being solicited should be 
abandoned to their fate. Inas- 
much as they are doomed anyway, 
advertising cannot be of aid to 
them and the efforts of newspapers 
to get them to advertise are wasted. 
Mr. Nichols’ remarks, which met 
with considerable favor among the 
executives, were founded upon a 
study of the chain-store situation. 
His subject was, “Is the Growth 
of Chain Stores a Menace?” and 
he answered the question in the 
negative, declaring the real menace 
to the advance of advertising and 
business in general is the small 
store. 

Mr. Nichols insisted that the 
operation of chain-store systems 
increased, rather than diminished, 
the volume of newspaper lineage. 
In this he was corroborated by sev- 
eral members of the association, 
including Harry T. Watts, adver- 
tising manager of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune-Capital. Frank 
Heidenger, advertising manager of 
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“TRUTH, FAC 
is the life of all thing 


Facts are like the concrete piers and steel girders 
building. The safety of any superstructure depends 
their integrity. 
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Sound facts must be the foundation and support o A ‘a ‘ 
enduringly successful advertising. The fake testimom \WP Y 
for instance, is inked out of the wise builder’s specificat 


Significant facts must determine which way each il 
vertisement shall be pointed. 


Sometimes an advertiser tires of plain facts in his Ui 
vertising. Their constant reiteration tends to pall on BY/i"% 
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wishes to turn from them. It is then that he is most 

eptible to new-fangled notions, unsound schemes and 
acular innovations—even “tainted testimonials” and 
forms of misrepresentation. 


he sound, straight thinking agency is never willing to 
rt the facts. It knows no temptation to do so, Instead 
hrough imagination, ingenuity and a knowledge of the 
ives which attract, convince and actuate—it is able to 
even the homely facts connected with a prosaic busi- 


ims or product, and animate them with compelling new 


and interest. 


a 


he ERICKSON Co. 


0 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Montgomery Ward & Company’s 
department store division, brought 
more confirmation. 

“Local newspapers and chambers 
of commerce,’ Mr. Heidenger 
said, “now welcome and assist 
Ward department stores in many 
ways. They do this because they 
have come to know that our store 
has helped the town by increasing 
its trading radius and that every 
wideawake dealer in the commu- 
nity benefits. We advertise each 
establishment liberally in the news- 
papers, it being in effect a local 
institution; and this naturally pro- 
motes much advertising among 
competing retailers.” 

Practical suggestions for carry- 
ing out the ideas for constructive 
salesmanship briefly outlined in the 
foregoing, were made by Walter 
G. Bryan, president, The Bryan 
Organization, New York; Robert 
L. Johnson, vice-president of Time, 
and Carl L. Gibson, vice-president 
and general sales manager of the 
Standard Publishing Corporation, 
Chicago. It was Mr. Bryan who 
advanced the thought that the ad- 
vertising departments of news- 
papers could function more result- 
fully if they were more nearly on 
a par with the editorial depart- 
ments. He advised the advertising 
managers to go back to their pub- 
lishers and fight for increased 
man-power both in number and 
quality. 

Mr. Johnson urged the managers 
to try to get their salesmen to ap- 
preciate the customer’s point of 
view. “Many a space salesman,” 
he said, “is so enthusiastic over 
his own proposition that he rarely 
if ever mentions the customer’s 
business. If space is properly 
merchandised you do not need to 
sell it; your advertisers will buy 
wn 


The Shuman trophy (a silver 
loving cup and a check for $100) 
offered by A. L. Shuman of the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram, for 
the best example of promotion for 
a special advertising event for the 
year, was awarded to Fred I. 
Archibald, advertising manager of 
the Omaha World-Herald. A 
Radio Reception Week was the 
event that won the prize for Mr. 
Archibald. 
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The association adopted a 
constitution and by-laws 
dropped the word “Internatia 
from its name. Hereafter it 


be known as the Association 
Advertising Exe 


Newspaper 
tives. : 
These officers were re-elegh 
for another year: Leslie M, 
ton, of the Chicago Daily N. 
president; Don Bridge, of 
Indianapolis News, vice-presid 
Irving C. Buntman, ( 
Herold, secretary and treasurer) 

Directors chosen’ under 
terms of the new constitution 
by-laws follow: 

One year term—Harvey 
Young, chairman, Columbus D 
patch; George J. Auer, New Yo 
Herald Tribune; Fred I. Arch 
bald, Omaha World-Herald. Tw 
year term—A. Magee, Louwis 
ville Courier Journal-Times; \ 
S. Keenan, Indianapolis Sf 
Three year term—Frank We 
cott, Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribuné 
Steve Kelton, Houston Chroniclg 


R. B. G. Gardner, Vice-Pres 
dent, Nichols Company 


Richard B. G. Gardner, market 
gan, New York, associated with ¢ 
. Nichols Company, Dayton, O) 
merchandising and market service, 
been elected vice-president of that 
ganization, in charge of industrial ; 
vey, research and interpretive ope 
tions. His headquarters will be 
Dayton. 


L. F. McClure with Bank 
Economic Service 


McClure, formerly Western 
vertising manager, at Chicago, 
Radio News, New York, has 
pointed Mid-Western advertising re 
resentative of Bankers Economic Se 
vice, Inc., New York. 

His headquarters will be at Chicagd 


L. F. 


C. E. T. Scharps with 
B. B. D. & O. 


C. E. T. Scharps, former! 
ing manager of the Chrysler 
and more recently with Mac 
Inc., Detroit advertising agency, is now! 
with the New York office of Batt 
Barton, Durstine & O: ‘ 


The Iron oy Sanitary Manufactum 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, manufactu 

of Blendin bath tubs, has appointed 
The Albert P. Hill Company, Ine 
advertising agency of that city, to d 
rect its advertising account. 
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WITH THE 
RARE AND VALUABLE 


To the ends of the earth white men push for the rare 
valuable articles of commerce. Diamonds and jade, ivory 
jungles, the desert— from turquoise lagoons and buried cities 
No trail too long, no danger too forbidding. The great go: 
Commerce, must be served. 


that we serve it with the rare and valuable. For we believe 
that the mural advertising done by Rusling Wood embodies 
both these qualities. Long exploration has uncovered for us 
ideas—and men with ideas. We’ve built up a prestige founded 
upon our ability to do the thing that is at once valuable and 


unusual in an advertising way. 





As you know we create window cutouts, counter cutouts, 

aR§ and posters, all of which we call mural advertising. If you've 

a problem in our line, we should like to have one of our 

representatives call upon you— of course, without obligating 

® you in any way. Perhaps he can straighten out your selling 
problem by showing you how we avoid mediocrity. 

We've been of help to a good many clients direct, and 


to a good many advertising agencies. We've found that we 
work amiably and efficiently with either. 


RUSLING WOOD, wc. 


218 WILLIAM STREET - NEW YORK 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
832 LITTLE BUILDING - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





MURAL 
ADVERTISING 


RW 


RUSLING WOOD Inc. 
218 WILLIAM ST. 
NEW YORK 
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Take Shoes, for Example 


How the Retailers in an Under-advertised Industry Started Something 
to Relieve a Situation Which Worried Them 


VER a 


period 


By Roy Dickinson 


of several 


advertisers and shoe retailers have 


weeks I have been suggesting 
that in many industries advertising 
appropriations, large as they may 
look at first glance, are inadequate 
to do a full job in line with the 
conditions faced by the industry. 
Often appropriations are based on 
past sales or on a narrow view of 


been fairly consistent local adver- 
tisers. But the men’s shoe indus- 
try cannot be termed a big national 
advertiser. What has happened 
to the consumption of shoes over 
the years? 

For years the makers of men’s 
shoes have realized that something 


the possible market. 


appropriation 
charts over a 
period of time 
show a line going 
uphill as fast as 
other charts of in- 
creases in wages, 
in bank deposits 
and other business 
factors. 

Some industries 
have taken a good 
slice of the con- 
sumer’s dollar be- 
cause they have 
done an adequate 
job in telling him 
why he should buy 
what they have to 
sell. Other indus- 


Very few was 











6¢ J AGREE with every- 
thing you have had 
to say, Mr. Dickinson, about 
many of our industries be- 
ing under-advertised,” said 
an advertising man the other 
day. “When we apply your 
suggested yardsticks we real- 
ize how far behind their 
potential markets many of 
them are. But can’t you 
give us a specific example?” 
“All right, let’s be spe- 
cific,” replied Mr. Dickinson. 
“Take the shoe industry, for 
example. There’s an under- 
advertised industry.” Read 
the article for facts and 
figures. 








wrong and have discussed 


ways and means of 
overcoming a seri- 
ous and decided 
slump in per capita 
consumption. A 
consideration of 
these figures will 
prove almost start- 
ling to an outsider. 
Some thirty years 
ago the average 
male purchaser of 
shoes bought at 
least three pairs a 
year. In recent 
years the per 
capita consumption 
has gone down 
year by year. By 
1925 it had 





tries have neg- 





dropped from 





lected to remind 

the consumer, who has _ more 
money to spend year after year, 
that he should consider them when 
he goes shopping. New industries, 
such as radio, came full tilt into 
modern merchandising and adver- 
tising practice and made adequate 
efforts to call attention to their 
products and induce a desire to 
own them. Other industries, with 
necessities to sell, have neglected 
to tell their story and have demon- 
strated that even a necessity can 
be forgotten to an extent which is 
surprising. 

Let us take a look at the men’s 
shoe industry as an example of 
this latter tendency. This indus- 
try as a whole has never been 
noted as a consistent or large ad- 
vertiser. A few individual manu- 
facturers in the field are regular 


three pairs q year 
to 2.14. While the decimal change 
may not look very large at first 
glance, a simple calculation shows 
what happens when advertising is 
inadequate. There are 40,000,000 
shoe-wearing males of fifteen years 
and over. The difference of .86 in 
per capita consumption brings us 
to the figure of 34,400,000 pairs a 
year, which the men’s shoe manu- 
facturers would be selling now if 
per capita consumption had merely 
kept up to what it was thirty years 
ago. At a minimum wholesale price 
of $3 a pair this loss in sales 
reaches the startling total of $103,- 
200,000 per year. 

Some people said that the in- 
crease in automobile travel meant 
that men used less shoe leather 
than before. But women also ride 
in automobiles and the per capita 
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consumption in that field has 
shown a gain. Other people said 
that shoes were being made better 
now than they were in the old days 
and people were buying better 
shoes in the first place. Yet care- 
ful research among individuals in- 
dicated that men were actually 
undershod. It also be- 
came evident that the 
average American male 
was not thinking about 
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were losing sales every day to other 
products. 

Among the results of the, vari- 
ous studies into per capita con- 
sumption instituted as a result of 
these falling sales, was the fol- 
lowing chart which seemed to the 
retailers to dispose of the explana- 


SHOE CONSUMPTION 
I 4 1925 





the part shoes play in 
his personal appearance. 
While he would turn 
green with envy if the 
man down the street 
came: out with a new 
model car, and give 
himself no rest until he 
had rid himself of the 
old bus in order to have 
at least as good a car 
as his neighbor, he had 
no pride in how his 
feet looked to others. 

Since 1925 the per 
capita consumption of 


Pairs Per 100 Respective Population 



































shoes took an even 
more startling drop, as 
may be seen by the following fig- 
ures furnished by the National 
Shoe Retailers’ Association: 


Per Capita 

Year Men’s Shoes 
Farrer eee 2.82 pairs 
BE éccconscécscbooseoves — 
BD. etch adeducemeuenwens an | 
BPE eécccesonccececceuses a. = 
BED aus csuesquceseseeeeus — * 
BOES Pecccsccccscceseoces aM ° 
IDES ccccccccccscesccceses Ct 
BED dcoeeucaviscenescanss |. 
SUED cvecesccsvesssessosse aa * 


Business had grown in volume— 
production and sales. Every- 
thing looked all right until the 
investigation into per capita con- 
sumption. Many plans were dis- 
cussed by manufacturers. Several 
times co-operative advertising was 
decided on, but it never appeared. 
The trouble in the shoe business 
was equally plain to the shoe re- 
tailers of the country. They dealt 
at first hand with the public and 
knew the situation even better 
than some manufacturers. It was 
finally the shoe retailer who de- 
cided to do something about it. 
Manufacturers were not advertis- 
ing in a big way. The retailers 


—Men's*-~* Women’ 


tion that men were wearing fewer 
shoes because they rode in auto- 
mobiles. The figures are in pairs 
per 100 population and the broken 
line denotes the per capita con- 
sumption of shoes by women, who 
also ride in automobiles. 

The answer seemed to be that 
fashion, the advertising of the 
hosiery people who turned hosiery 
from underwear to something 
quite different, and the greater ad- 
vertising of makers of women’s 
shoes, had something quite definite 
to do with sales of men’s and wo- 
men’s shoes. More aggressive ad- 
vertising seemed to be called for. 

At the shoe. retailers’ annual 
convention in Boston in July, 
1927, various leaders in the retail 
field talked over the efforts of the 
shoe manufacturers to get a cam- 
paign under way and the inability 
which had been shown to raise 
sufficient funds. Feeling that the 
failure of the manufacturers t 
start the ball rolling was unfor- 
tunate, the retailers decided to go 
ahead with the campaign, using 
their association as a nucleus. The 
retailers believed that shoes as a 
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In the Better Homes of the Bigger Towns 





IN 26 CITIES 


From the advertising department of Browning, 
King & Company, with stores located in 26 of 
the largest cities from coast to coast and who 
are regular advertisers in Boys’ Life, comes the 
following statement. 


—BOYS’ LIFE— 


“We have found that they (the Boy Scouts) 
largely come from the better families in the 
various cities in which we are represented, and 
we find them most desirable customers.” This 
advertiser is one of many who know from 
experience that Boys’ Life offers a most satis- 
factory market. 


Boys’ Life with 200,000 paid circulation, is the 
official publication of the Boy Scouts of 
America, but is subscribed to, separately from 
dues, at 20 cents the copy, $2.00 the year. 


In the Better Homes of the Bigger Towns 


Boys$Lire 


2 Park Avenue—New York City 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
Old South Bldg. 37 So. Wabash Ave. Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 
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product had not been sold to men, 
while other products certainly no 
more useful and worth while had 
extensive . advertising put behind 
them. A committee was appointed 
by the retailers and plans drawn up 
for the promotion of men’s shoes. 
These included a 
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pushed and the advertising started 
last fall. 

While the campaign was started 
and officially sponsored by the re- 
tailers, they opened it to every 
element interested in the produc- 
tion of men’s shoes. Subscriptions 





$4,000,000 national ad- 
vertising campaign to 
extend over four years 
and financed by the en- 
tire shoe industry, to 
tell men why they 
should wear more shoes 
and be more particular 
about the condition of 
their footwear. As soon 
as news of the pro- 
posed campaign was 
broadcast, hundreds of 
telegrams from leading 
shoe merchants were 
received which _indi- 
cated wide interest. 

In the retailers’ pro- 
posal, the results of 
other co-operative ad- 
vertising campaigns 
were quoted. Several 
reasons which could be 
used in the campaign 
to make men more con- 
scious of the shoes they 
wore were cited. It was 
also shown that it was 
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SHOES MARK THE MAN 








necessary to educate re- 
tailers in store-keeping 
methods and retail 
clerks on the best sell- 
ing methods. The quota of retail 
subscriptions was set at one-half 
of 1 per cent per annum of the 
gross men’s business of the store 
for the past year. For a store do- 
ing $50,000 worth of business per 
annum, for example, the subscrip- 
tion price was $250 per year, pay- 
able semi-annually and for a store 
doing $15,000 men’s business the 
price was $75 per year, subscrip- 
tions to be made on a four-year 
basis to insure the permanency of 
the campaign. An of§cial emblem 
was worked out, dealer displays 
made ready and everything pre- 
pared. The subscriptions came in 
very well and the president of the 
National Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
tion officially approved the project 
of the campaign. The idea was 


This Is How the Shoe Retailers Are Using 
Magazine Advertising Space 


have come in from every one of 
the elements. Harold Keith, presi- 
dent of the Geo. E. Keith Com- 
pany and also president of the 
National Boot and Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association, has been a con- 
tributor to and enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the campaign since 
its inception. It is well to re- 
member, however, that the adver- 
tising which was made necessary 
because men’s shoe manufacturers 
had under-advertised for a long 
time and had lost sales to other 
more aggressive industries as a 
result, was pushed through by 
the storekeepers who sold these 
shoes. It is a point worth think- 
ing about in other under-adver- 
tised industries. The modern re- 
tailer knows that in competition 
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There Is a— 


Motor Vehicle per Family 


in the— 


Columbus 


UTOMOBILE own- 305,382 
d —, — always ee 
been considered an in- 4H 
dex to the Ls oo Families 
ards of a arket, an 
a the responsiveness of 305,050 


a Market to selling ef- . 
; Motor Vehicles 


fort. 











The fact that there is a 
motor vehicle per family 
in the 29 counties form- Passenger Commercial 
ing the Columbus Market 29 Counties Family Autos Cars 
certainly indicates its in Market Estimates 1927 1927 
ability to consume, not — - a 
only automotive products ATHENS . 7,945 1,138 
but all classes of mer- CHAMPAIGN ..... 6,013 893 
i CLINTON 3 5,846 770 


chandise. 

COSHOCTON 6,671 
Today, more than 93% CRAWFORD 9,001 
of the Dispatch daily DELAWARE ...... 77 
circulation of 119,430 is FAIRFIELD 
concentrated in Colum- FAYETTE 
bus and its trade — FRANKLIN 
offering a coverage o GALLIA. ‘ 
one paper to every 2.7 ; 4 
fouaiiien. HARDIN 





. evidence that this 
exceptional market can f 2 
be covered intensively by KNOX 8,013 
one good newspaper at 14,781 
one cost. 7,451 

4,549 
This is demonstrated by 7 10,786 
the way peg - 1 7 4.551 614 
vertisers employe the - - ° 
Dispateh in 1928. They MORROW 4,012 476 
used 1,385,445 lines of MUSKINGUM .... 15 14,472 1,930 
display advertising in PERRY 6,793 826 
the Dispatch, which was 6,186 1,074 
150% more than in the PIKE 2,434 319 
2nd paper. 9,035 1,405 
Draw on the rich Co- - 5,032 692 
lumbus Market for a 1,750 174 
good share of your 1929 5,159 714 
sales volume, and i 
your advertising, use the 
Dispatch EXCLU- 268,278 36,772 
SIVELY. 


Columbus Dispatch 


OHIO’S GREATEST HOME DAILY 
National Representatives—O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
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IN 
CITY AND SUBURBAI| 
CIRCULATION 


The latest Audit Bureau of Circulation 
report establishes the Cincinnati Post wit 
a new “high” in city and suburban circu 
lation. This figure is 137,926. 


Thus The Post with an ever increasing ac 
ceptance in Cincinnati — headquarters 0 
the O-K MARKET and with a greater tota 
circulation (197,151) than any other Cin- 
cinnati newspaper, daily or Sunday, by 
many thousands, is truly Southern Ohio‘ 


Greatest Newspaper. 


THE CINCINNA’ 








CHICAGO 
DETROIT 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 230 Park Aver 


NATIONAL ADVERTIS 
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POST COVERAGE IN THE 
O-K MARKET 
IS A NEW “HIGH” 
N ADVERTISING VALUE. 


Post O-K MARKET circulation, exceeding 
161,000, is likewise a new “high” in adver- 
tising value—representing greater coverage 
of Cincinnati’s actual trading territory than 


any other newspaper at the lowest rate. 


With equal economy, The Post’s total cir- 
culation represents the maximum of adver- 
tising value for the manufacturer whose 
products have general distribution through- 


out the rich Ohio Valley. 


MEMBER 
AUDIT 
BUREAU OF 
CIRCULATIONS 
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And Now DALLAS— 


A territory of increasing im- 
portance can be taken care of 
by correspondence, by occa- 
sional visits, or by digging in. 


When concentration in a new 
field promises added service 
to our papers, we dig in. 


Effective May 15, Mr. Frank 
Brimm, formerly Advertising 
Manager of the Marland Re- 
fining Company, will be in 
charge of our Dallas Office 
located at 909 Republic Bank 
Building. 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


NEW YORK DETROIT KANSAS CITY CHICAGO 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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between industries for the con- 
sumer’s dollar, he has to increase 
his efforts to get his share. 

The association of retailers de- 
serves great credit for its deter- 
mination to take positive and ag- 
gressive measures to help a serious 
situation. But it is very unusual 
in an industry to see the retailers 
spending money to sell merchan- 
dise which is still under-advertised 
by the manufacturers in the field. 
One wonders why more makers of 
men’s shoes have not taken ad- 
vantage of the excellent full 
pages and double spreads in na- 
tional mediums to increase their 
advertising investment and tie up 
with such unusual pieces of copy 
as “Snabby shoes shall walk 
alone” and the others which have 
been appearing. As has been stated, 
some manufacturers have con- 
tributed to the campaign, but a 
look at men’s shoe advertising fig- 
ures shows no appreciable increase 
at a time when one would nat- 
urally expect it. 

The campaign has _ interested 
other industries as well. The men 
models in all the advertisements 
which have appeared are naturally 
well dressed and the right sort of 
shoes are advertised as an essential 
part of the well-dressed man’s 
wardrobe. The president of the 
Retail Clothing Association spoke 
at the convention of the shoe re- 
tailers and told of the interest of 
his industry in the present cam- 
Makers of men’s hats are 


paign. 
also interested. In view of the 
somewhat widespread habit of 


young men going bareheaded at all 
times of the year, the shoe retail- 
ers in their copy thought it would 
be only fair, in view of what had 
happened in their own industry, to 
equip all their shoe models with at- 
tractive hats. It was a friendly act 
and one well received by makers 
of men’s hats who might go a step 
further and start a big campaign 
of their own without any accusa- 
tion of over-advertising: When a 
habit like the bareheaded one starts, 
it is a wise thing for the manufac- 
turers and retailers in the industry 
to make a quick survey to see what 
is happening to per capita con- 
sumption. 
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As I said previously, when the 
shoe retailers took up the adver- 
tising cudgels for an industry 
where the manufacturers should 
have done a more aggressive job 
year after year, starting thirty 
years ago, they went into details 
with thoroughness. They didn’t 
just run the pictures of men with 
nice shoes and let it go at that. 
Lester H. Gibson, chairman of the 
ways and means committee, out- 
lines some of the jobs thus: 

“There is another phase of the 
campaign work which I think I 
should mention; that is, the tie-up 
work with the dealers themselves. 
We believe that the retail merchant 
is one of the most important links 
in the industry and can influence 
very materially the consumption of 
shoes. The independent shoe re- 
tailer, as you probably know, has 
been in extreme competition with 
the chain shoe stores. He is hav- 
ing the same fight that the inde- 
pendent drug stores and grocery 
stores are haying. 


Chains Included in Campaign 


“The campaign is not confined to 
independent retailers at all. One of 
the largest chain organizations is a 
subscriber to the campaign. How- 
ever, independent retailers are in 
the great majority, and on the‘skill 
with which they merchandise shoes 
will depend a great deal the con- 
sumption of them. Also, to make 
the national advertising most ef- 
fective, a complete tie-up with the 
retailer is very essential. 

“Every subscriber is furnished 
reprints of all of the national ad- 
vertising to put in his store window 
during the time the advertising ap- 
pears in the national magazines. 

“Twice a year we furnish the re- 
tailer with a complete window dis- 
play. We also send him a bulletin 
service, giving him new ideas on 
store management, and suggestions 
on how he can best use the na- 
tional advertising. 

“Independent merchants are, as 
you know, very lax in_ their 
bookkeeping and _ stock-recording 
methods. Under the direction of 
Ernest A. Burrill, an authority on 
shoe store management, a complete 
accounting and stock record system 
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has been made available to all sub- 
scribers. 

“Mr. Burrill has written one of 
the most outstanding modern mer- 
chandising books, entitled ‘Profit,’ 
giving definite data on shoe store 
management, which is also avail- 
able to subscribers. 

“In short, between the window 
displays, tie-ups, reprints of the na- 
tional advertising, bulletin service, 
and stock and accounting systems, 
we have made available to the re- 
tail shoe store merchart every bit 
of information which he needs not 
only to operate his stock on an ef- 
ficient and profitable basis, but to 
boost his volume through the ef- 
ficient use of the national adver- 
tising.” 

On the letterhead of the com- 
mittee which is handling the ad- 
vertising is the pledge “a million 
dollars a year for four years.” The 
slogan of the campaign among the 
trade is “Let’s Double the Men’s 
Shoe Business.” ‘Some critic will 
tell me I am after the wrong in- 
dustry if a million is being spent— 
some one may say that is a lot of 
money. But when it is considered 
that it is the attempt to win back 
more than $100,000,000 of lost sales 
at an investment of 1 per cent, it 
doesn’t seem so extravagant. There 
ought to be a few million-dollar in- 
dividual appropriations in so es- 
sential and general a commodity as 
men’s shoes. And an assessment 
of one-half of 1 per cent for the 
man who is selling shoes at retail 
for a living doesn’t seem so ex- 
travagant. It brings home again the 
fact that advertising is an optional 
method of securing more business.* 
The retailers needed more men who 
were thinking about shoes. So some 
of them are putting aside half a 
cent of every dollar of yearly sales 
to tell millions of men they ought 
to think more about their shoes. It 
seems reasonable enough. 

Chester Wright, in last week’s 
issue of Printers’ INK, speaking 
from the labor standpoint said that 
when wages go up as they have in 
almost every industry, new money 
is liberated for spending. He 


pointed out that at least some of 
the extra $12,000 a day the brick- 
layers of New York will probably 
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get will be spent for new dishes 
and that no pottery is making an 
adequate advertising effort to get 
that new money. The same thought 
is stressed in one thing the shoe 
retailers said to the manufacturers. 
In the battle for what business 
there is now, there is too little at 
tention paid to building new busi- 
ness for all to share. The shoe re- 
tailers in their suggestion to the 
manufacturers put it this way: 

“All shoe advertising that is now 
being done is for the purpose of 
selling some particular brand of 
shoes or benefiting some particular 
store. This advertising makes no at- 
tempt to create more business. The 
co-operative campaign is designed 
to make more business for every- 
body instead of attempting only to 
bring what little business there is 
for some particular brand.” 

Retailers also tell the members 
of their committee that before the 
consumer decides that he will buy a 
certain brand of shoes, he con- 
siders a varied list of articles of 
merchandise that he needs or 
thinks he needs, all of which he 
annot purchase due to the limits of 
his pocketbook. Shall he buy a 
radio set, shall he buy a new hat, 
or shoes? 

Albert W. Frey, assistant pro- 
fessor of marketing of the Amos 
Tuck School of Administration and 
Finance at Dartmouth College, 
writing for the shoe retailer said, 
in speaking of the shoe copy which 
had been run by the individual re- 
tailers and manufacturers: “One 
would decide that 99 per cent of 
the shoe dealers are sizing up their 
competition and competing only 
with other shoe dealers. ‘When 
you buy shoes get them at my store 
because I have this style or this 
type’ is the substance of most shoe 
advertising. There is relatively 
little attempt made to induce people 
to buy shoes rather than talking 
machines or automobile acces- 
sories.” 

The good-looking and well-mer- 
chandised campaign of the shoe re- 
tailers has now been running for 
several months. It is only the start 
of a four-year sustained effort to 
relieve a bad situation. Yet some 
results are showing already. 
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WE DO NOT WAX 


“ORIGINAL 


“The amateur tenor whose vocal 
villainies 
All desire to shirk 
Shall during off-hours 
Exhibit his powers 
To Madame Tussaud’s wax-work” 


“W. S. GILBERT In “’ The Mikado” 











Marie Tussaud, the Wax-Work 
Queen, was “original” — 
shockingly so. She ran a 
“Chamber of Horrors” in the 
Strand which left the on-looker 
goggle-eyed and slack-jawed. 
Mme. Tussaud has long since 
melted away and so have the 
wex-works. Good taste is 
eternal which is the reason we 


practise originality in typog- TYPOGRAPHERS 


raphy without quotation marks Who Prove It With Proofs 


and without marks of vulgarity 


FREDERIC 
NELSON 
PHILLIPS 


(es &.& 8° .O B.A.T. E28 


298 E. 45th ST., NEW YORK 
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“Tt is a little too early yet to 
start tabulating definite results,” 
Mr. Gibson says. “And in an in- 
dustry as large as the shoe industry 
with so many outlets and such ig- 
norance among some retailers of 
modern merchandising methods, it 
will take some time to get them. 
However, we have had most en- 
couraging letters from retailers in 
all parts of the country stating how 
much the campaign has meant to 
them. In many instances they have 
stated that the campaign has in- 
creased their volume of men’s shoes 
anywhere from 10 to 35 per cent.” 

Another method of getting an 
idea of results is the offer of the 
committee to supply consumers 
with a booklet on shoes styles. In 
the two advertisements which of- 
fered a booklet last fall, requests 
were received from about 2,000 
people. This spring so far more 
than 3,000 booklets have been sent 
out, which, as Mr. Gibson says, 
“shows that there is surely latent 
interest among men in shoes and 
that it is only necessary for the 
shoe industry to make it real in 
order to capitalize it.” 

The shoe retailers deserve great 
credit for starting a job which has 
for so long cried aloud for action. 
There are many other industries in 
the long list which are neglecting 
to go after the great American 
market, expanding at the rate of 

000,000,000 a year. 

Many of these industries, as the 
men’s shoe industry did, might well 
ask themselves some _ searching 
questions about the trend in present 
per capita consumption. Such in- 
dustries will be fortunate indeed if 
they discover among their retailers 
sO progressive a crowd as these 
shoe retailers, who are showing 
manufacturers what aggressive ac- 
tion can accomplish. 





V. R. Pavey Joins Frederic 
Nelson Phillips, Inc. 


Van R. Pavey, formerly director of 
typography of the Federal Advertising 
gency, and, more recently, with the 
Wienes Typographic Service, Inc., New 
York, has joined the service staff of 
Frederic Nelson Phillips, Inc., typog- 
raphers, of that city. In addition he 
will continue to serve personal clients, 
with whom he became associated as a 
free lance consultant. 
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Walgreen Chain Plans Institu- 
tional Campaign 


The Walgreen Company, operating a 
chain of drug stores, is planning to 
use magazine advertising in an institu 
tional advertising campaign. ‘The pur 
pose of the campaign, according to ex 
ecutives of the company, will be to 
educate both the manufacturer and the 
public to the present size and scope 
of the Walgreen organization. It is 
also intended to pave the way for ex 
pansion to build up consumer good-will! 
that will assure substantial volume sales 
immediately upon the opening of each 
new store. 

In its campaign the Walgreen Com 
pany will advertise not only the func 
tion and service facilities of the various 
departments of its drug stores but also 
the nationally advertised merchandise 
sold in each department. These brands 
will be specifically mentioned by name 
and the articles and packages will be 
illustrated. This advertising will be 
directed by Williams & Cunnyngham, 
Chicago advertising agency. 


W. B. Griffin Advanced by 
International Silver 


William B. Griffin, for the last ten 
years advertising manager of The 
Holmes & Edwards Silver Company, 
of which the International Silver Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn., is successor, 
has been advanced to manager of sales 
and advertising of that organization. He 
succeeds W. B. Harrington, resigned. 





Acquires Williamson Candy 
Company 


The General Candy Corporation, 
Chicago, has acquired the Williamson 
Candy Company, also of that city, 
manufacturer of “Oh Henry” candy 
bars. George H. Williamson, previously 
president of the company bearing his 
name, has been elected president of the 
General corporation. Max H. Sobel is 
general manager. 





“Radio Selling” Starts 
Publication 


The first issue of Radio Selling, a 
monthly magazine devoted to the South- 
ern radio and music field, has heen pub- 
lished by the Radio Publishing Company, 
Atlanta, a division of the John i 
Yopp Publications, Inc. The type page 
size is 7 by 10 inches. 

O. J. Willoughby is editor and busi- 
ness manager of the new publication. 


Cutlery Account to Shuman- 


Haws Agency 

P. H. Henoch & Company, Chicago 
manufacturers of cutlery, have placed 
their advertising account with the 
Shuman-Haws Advertisin Company, 
of that city. Business publications will 
a in advertising Met-L-Grip, a 
nife. 
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With 33% increase 


in overseas buying this year, compared with a 
year ago, of finished manufactured products 
of American factories, the AMERICAN 
EXPORTER (in its 52nd year) is more 
than ever the guide to what manufacturers 
are offering. It is read closely by the largest 
buyers in every market. 

It presents to you the opportunity to 
broadcast your sales messages every month 
and make your entire export selling cam- 
paign more effective. 

Lots of service, too, that helps your ex- 
port department make progress. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


W orld’s Largest Export Journal 
370 SEVENTH AVENUE 
New York 
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ONE MAN 


goes barefoot 
in San Francisco 


San Francisco’s barefoot man wears a long, gray beard and 
flowing robes. His soap-box orations attract a few gawking 
street loiterers. He is one in 750,000—everybody else wears 
shoes ! 


Advertising of footwear—the universal need—affords an ac- 
curate measuring stick of the influence and merchandising 
power of a newspaper. 


Again in April—as during January, February, March and all 
of 1928—footwear advertisers expressed, in overwhelming 
lineage, their preference for The Call. 


The Call, during April, carried more than twice as many 
lines in “boots and shoes” as its two evening competitors com- 
bined—more than the combined daily and Sunday lineage 
of either morning newspaper!* 


You, too—no matter what commodity or service you sell 
—can profit by the pulling power of the largest evening news- 
paper circulation in Northern California. 


*Media Records 


oe 
SAN 
FRANCISCOS 


NEWSPAPER 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 
twenty million people—Member of International News Ser- 
vice, Associated Press and Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


NEW YORE CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
Herbert W. Moloney John H. Lederer Karl J. Shull 
342 Madison Avenue 326 West Madison Street Transportation Bldg. 
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Reports 
of Departmental 
Meetings 


(Continued from page 73) 
“Yhe advertising agencies are 
ld neither on the volume nor the 

permanence of cammunity adver- 
tising,” he said. “The increasing 
importance of this form as shown 
by the large appropriations which 
are being made in every section of 
the country is the basis upon which 
they may be interested. Once their 

)-operation is secured, community 
advertising can benefit by greater 
stabilization of credit and copy.” 

Don E. Mowry, secretary of the 
association, talked upon the signifi- 
ance of community advertising to 

he entire field. It is a form of 
oduasiealier in which every citizen 
has a more or less personal inter- 
est, he feels. “Therefore,” he said, 
“if community advertising fails, all 
advertising will tend to lose stand- 
ing in the eyes of the members of 
the community.” 

Charles F. Hatfield, of the St. 
Louis Convention Bureau, was re- 
elected president; Mr. Mowry was 
elected to serve another term as 
secretary; Ralph H. Faxon, of 
Denver, was elected vice-president. 
Securing agency interest will form 
the major part of the program for 
the year, according to Mr. Hat- 
field. 


Report on 
Utility Advertising 
Survey 


industry getting 
the more 


the utility 
value received for 
than $30,000,000 that it spends an- 
nually for advertising? This ques- 


tion, propounded by the first 
speaker on the program of the 
Public Utilities Advertising Asso- 
ciation, is typical of the quizzical 
attitude reflected throughout this 
group’s one-day annual session. 
This expenditure, according to 
Jay C. Barnes, of New Orleans, 
and president of the utjlities asso- 
ciation, represents slightly more 
than one-half of 1 per cent of the 
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gross income of the industry. In 
his opening remarks, Mr. Barnes 
pleaded strongly for better utility 
advertising. 

“Does not poorly prepared ad- 
vertising,” he noted, “give rise to a 
perpetuation of the accusations 
that have been made against our 
industry, particularly when there 
are many people who believe that 
utility advertising amounts to noth- 
ing more than an effort to huy the 
good-will of the press and to in- 
tluence its editorial policies?” 

Irving M. Tuteur, of the Mc- 
Junkin Advertising Company, Chi- 
cago, and chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s Better Copy committee, 
told of the results obtained from 
a questionnaire sent to utility com- 
panies in an effort to find out some 
facts about this form of advertis- 
ing and to determine what type of 
manufacturer’s advertising seemed 
to find greatest approval among the 
advertising and sales organizations 
in the electric and gas industries. 

“With seventy- four companies 
reporting,” he said, “the figures 
show that approximately 30.5 per 
cent of the advertising done by 
utilities today is of the good-will 
or institutional character, while 
practically 66.1 per cent is on the 
merchandising of appliances or ser- 
vices.” 

Returns on the question, “What 
form of newspaper advertising do 
you find most beneficial to sales— 
department store type, large ads 
on individual appliances or small 
ads at frequent intervals?” indi- 
cated a two-to-one vote in favor of 
the use of larger advertisements 
devoted specially to one or two 
appliances. 

To the question, “Do you believe 
that national magazine advertising 
by manufacturers is of material 
assistance to you in effecting sales 
of the manufacturers’ products?” 
sixty-five companies answered in 
the affirmative. A further question 
concerning the type of national ad- 
vertising preferred by the utilities 
indicated that fifty-nine firms fa- 
vored a combination of newspaper 
co-operation and national magazine 
advertising. 

L. D. Gibbs, Edison Electric II- 
luminating Company, Boston, is the 
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newly elected president of the as- 
sociation; Dana H. Howard, Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, Chi- 
cago; Mr. Tuteur and R. S. 
McCarty, Philadelphia Company, 
Pittsburgh, are vice-presidents; R. 
E, Haase, Columbia Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, New York, and 
H. F. Weeks, American Gas Asso- 
ciation, New York, are now secre- 
tary and treasurer, respectively. 

L. K. Starr, of the Georgia 
Power’ Company, Atlanta, was 
elected to serve as a representative 
on the Advertising Commission. 
Mr. Barnes; Henry Obermeyer, of 
the Consolidated Gas Company, 
New York; Keith Clevenger, of 
the American Gas Association, and 
Fred E. Erickson, of the Milwau- 
kee Railway and Electric Light 
Company, Milwaukee, were elected 
to the board of directors. 


Case: Studies 
Mark Direct Mail 
Meeting 








| direct line with the general 
theme of the convention, the 
program of the meeting of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion was built around case studies 
of specific mailing problems and 
campaigns. 

Recommendations for elimination 
of mailing list weaknesses were 
made by Ward Gavett, vice-presi- 
dent of the Commercial Service 
Company, Chicago. Buyers should 
plan lists ahead and take the list 
house into their confidence on the 
purpose of the campaign, he be- 
lieves, in order to give compilers 
an opportunity to build the best 
possible list. This, along with ap- 
praisal of list values on the basis 
of prospective efficiency rather 
than price, will increase direct-mail 
effectiveness, he feels. 

He also discussed economies 
that advertisers might work out 
through the new third-class bulk 
mail rate. He suggested agree- 


ment on geographical style in order 
to take advantage of postage sav- 
ings that may be made under this 
ruling as an important step in mail- 
ing list improvement. 

Quality in paper, in printing and 
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in ideas were pointed to by Allan 
D. Parsons, advertising manager, 
as the factors by which his con 
cern, the Coe Laboratories, Inc., 
has achieved outstanding results 
through direct-mail advertising. 
Building its campaign along those 
lines, with repeated and timely 
mailings, the company has _in- 
creased its annual volume from 
$1,000 to $2,000,000 over a five-year 
period without the use of salesmen. 

How direct mail can be used to 
tie in with the efforts of salesmen 
was the general theme of case 
studies presented by A. R. McFar- 
land, advertising manager of the 
United Autographic Register Com- 
pany, Chicago, and Leonard Rosen, 
sales manager of the Corduroy 
Tire Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

How the humanized, friendly ap- 
peal is employed by the Cracker 
Jack Company, Chicago, in mak- 
ing collections effectively by mail 
was told by Arthur L. Stang, of 
that company. 


The Role of Radio 
Advertising 


|S yrcrony a meeting in con- 
junction with the convention, a 
group of those interested in broad- 
cast advertising agreed that radio 
advertising is “better married than 
single.” The specified wedlock in- 
volves a polygamous liaison of 
newspaper, magazine, direct-mail 
and dealer-help advertising. 

The commercial note in radio 
entertainment programs presented 
by advertisers must be minimized, 
if the attention of the public is to 
be held. Consequently, radio ad- 
vertising, if it is to achieve its 
greatest effectiveness, must be 
linked up with other forms of ad- 
vertising in which specific sales ap- 
peals are tolerated by the con- 
sumer. This was the general trend 
of the discussion as summarized by 
John Benson, president of the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, who was chairman 
at one of the sessions. 

A warning against the increas- 
ing tendency of the radio adver- 
tiser to increase the length of com- 
mercial credits in presenting his 





Vay. 
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Know 


Your Markets 


WMEANY EXECUTIVES have 
found The Critchfield Digest a definite aid in establish- 
ing quotas. It gives accurate, condensed information 
on location of buying centers in the United States, 
their population, car registration, stores and industries, 
banks, etc. This data enables managers to route their 
salesmen with increased business and economy of time. 

All daily local newspapers are listed with rates, cir- 
culation, make-up, etc.; data on national publications, 
incomes, air-ports—vital up-to-date facts conveniently 
arranged for instant reference. Attractive flexible 
binding; gilt edges. 

wr 
fab 


CRITCHFIELD & COMPANY 
Advertising 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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program was sounded by Frank A. 
Arnold, director of development of 
the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. Discussion of this point 
brought out the view that the ad- 
vertising element might well be 
limited to a single announcement 
of sponsorship. In any case, it was 
felt, the advertiser’s message must 
be confined to that which is infor- 
mative and helpful to the radio 
listener. 

Little interest in the question of 
radio competition. with newspaper 
advertising lineage was evinced at 
the meeting of the International 
Association of Newspaper Adver- 
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tising Executives. A. L. Shuman, 
of the Fort Worth, Tex., Star- 
Telegram, expressed the belief that 
radio in no way interferes’ with 
newspaper advertising ; that adver 
tising being done in that manner 
does not represent advertising tha 
has been diverted from newspape: 
columns. Others were inclined to 
take the opposite view, but discus 
sion of the matter was limited. 

Approximately two-thirds oi 
those present reported that the 
publications they represented hail 
cut down the space in their new, 
columns devoted to notices oi 
radio programs. 


Highlights of the Convention 


Benson Cites Research 
Needs 


OHN BENSON, president of the 

American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, phrased a plea for 
a united advertising front in this 
way: “We form a triangle, of 
which the advertiser is one side, 
the publisher is another and the 
advertising agent a third. We are 
inseparably linked. The welfare of 
all is literally the welfare of each.” 

Individual agents, advertisers or 
publishers, he said, can do little to 
remove the weak spots that are 
now evident in advertising. Each 
is caught in the grip of relentless 
competition. Only a real and ef- 
fective co-operation can win out 
against these imperfections. It is 
also true, he noted, that most of 
these imperfections which seem so 
venal are in reality only a ripple 
on the forward-moving tide of 
sound advertising. Being abnor- 
mal, they attract attention and dis- 
proportionately, he believes, color 
all advertising in the eyes of the 
public. 

Mr. Benson cited specific points 
where research is now needed, tell- 
ing also what has thus far been 
accomplished. Lineage records, the 
qualitative and duplication angles 
of circulation, waste in connection 
with the purchase of space, mar- 
kets and trading areas, the eco- 
nomics of advertising—all these Mr. 
Benson cited as..examples of fields 





that need further intensive study. 

In regard to the latter, the eco- 
nomics of advertising, he expresse:| 
some doubt as to the extent to 
which it would be possible to break 
down advertising into definite laws. 
Due to the large number of fac- 
tors involved in advertising, he 
noted, what works in one instance 
does not necessarily work out in 
another apparently similar situa- 
tion. Nevertheless, an analysis oi 
a thousand successes and failures 
would undoubtedly lead to some 
worth-while conclusions, he agreed 


Harn Cites A. B. C. 
as Example 








C. HARN, managing director 

* of the Audit Bureau of Circula 
tions, dealt with the method which 
should be used in putting the prac 
tice of advertising on a basis of 
facts. He emphasized the point 
that no complicated problem can 
be attacked as a whole. In sup- 
port of this he cited the workings 
of the A. B. C,, by which one 
small detail of the advertising 
problem—choosing the audience- 
has been isolated and put on a sci 
entific basis. 

“The A. B. C. has made avail 
able to advertisers verifiable facts 
from which opinions are carefull) 
excluded,” he said. “This organi- 
zation has been functioning’ for fif 
teen years and is stronger numeri 
cally, financially, and in prestig« 
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Where Do The 
Profits Go ? 


For over a quarter of a cen- 
tury, The Financial World 
has been guiding investors to the 
protection and enhancement of 
their investment funds. That we 
have been successful in this endeavor is best 
attested by the growth in net paid circulation— 
now 80,000—attained largely by the recommen- 
dation of subscribers to their friends. 

The subscribers of The Financial World are 
first of all, successful in their own chosen lines 
of endeavor. And, because they are successful, 
they have surplus funds for investment pur- 
poses. If they did not have, they would have no 
use for The Financial World. 

Subscribers who follow the guidance of The 
Financial World have been making profits in 
securities. Where have these profits gone? Some 
of them undoubtedly back into the market, but 
a goodly portion of them have been spent for a 
second or third car, electric refrigerators, per- 
haps a new home or other things which ordi- 
narily would not have been bought. 

Astute advertisers will not pass up the 
opportunity of reaching an audience of 80,000 
successful investors in The Financial World. 


_. Uhe 
FINANCIALWORLD 


America’s Investment and Business Weekly 
LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher 
53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK; N. Y. 


$10.00 a year 
Established 1902 Member A. B. C. 
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When you study th 





‘Tren 


you soon learn which St.Louis newspa 
is really making the gains in total 


play advertising . . . and holding t 


ADVERTISERS are hearing a 
lot just now from certain St. 
Louis newspapers about “lineage 
gains.” 

Here are the true facts—shown 
in the accompanying charts. 


There is something significant 
about the way The Goctis- Bene- 
crat’s lineage has shown a steady 
upward trend, while those of the 
other three St. Louis papers have 
revealed those peaks and valleys 
which all sales-managers hate to see. 


These charts cover a period of 
eight years, beginning with 1921— 
the year when this country began 
to emerge from the post-war de- 
pression. 


A study of such a period offers 
an accurate index to the influence 
of a newspaper. Consistent gains 
reveal solid, substantial growth. 
Jumps and slumps indicate weak- 
ness somewhere. 


Well, here are four newspapers 


St.Louis GlobHp 





all in the same city... all 
to the same economic laws. 

One newspaper gains s 
The others fluctuate between 
and losses. 

... And the net of it is, 
Globe-Democrat shows a 
cent gain over the entire 
while the Post-Dispatch 
only a 7 per cent gain; the 
9 per cent gain; the Times a 
cent loss. 

Which sort of chart woul 
prefer to represent your b 

The Globe-Democrat, St. 
only morning newspaper, i 
largest daily west of Chicag 
virtue of its solid coverage 
entire 49th State, it offers 
vertiser more than any 0 
Louis newspaper can possibly 

Advertisers who yearn for 
ing sales lines, without the 
and valleys, turn naturally t 
paper, whose own business is 
ing steadily. 


The Globe-Democrat does not have to suffer | 


Vay. 
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than ever before. It is an example 
of what can be done when a spe- 
cific detail is attacked with clear- 
ness of concept as to what the 
problem is; with determination to 
let no extraneous and befuddling 
factor enter; and with sufficient 
funds to accomplish the objective. 

“Every other detail of advertis- 
ing practice should be approached 
in the same manner. Each must 
be isolated and the facts concern- 
ing it brought forth. Some of the 
major projects may require just as 
much financial investment as is ex- 
pended on this detail of circulation 
of newspapers and _ periodicals. 
Some of the minor details may in- 
volve comparatively little expense 
or time.” 


“Blind Areas” in 
Marketing 








UY C. SMITH, president of 

the Association of National 
Advertisers, summed up the case 
for advertising research in a talk 
on “Blind Areas in Marketing”— 
those phases of marketing in which 
satisfactory information is not 
available. 

The greatest of these “blind 
areas,” he believes, is the lack of 
understanding of the consumer 
public on the part of the manufac- 
turer. This, he is convinced, leads 
to serious consequences. It weak- 
ens personal sales work; it ac- 
counts for too much of what is 
known as “forced selling”; it per- 
mits of putting too much sales ef- 
fort in one territory and too little 
in another; it allows direction of 
advertising through wrong me- 
diums; it leads to making the 
wrong advertising appeal; it may 
even result in the production of the 
wrong goods or the distribution of 
the right goods in the wrong way. 

A second “blind area” upon 
which Mr. Smith believes must be 
trained the light of research is the 
lack of knowledge of rapidly 


changing merchandising conditions. 
The rapid -growth of centrally 
owned and voluntary chains, the 
decline of jobber support and the 
mania of dealers for the price ap- 
peal have brought about changes 
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which no one fully understands, he 
declared. How far these trends 
will continue and what change they 
will require in the projection o! 
sales and advertising effort are 
questions on which he believes the 
advertiser must have definite in- 
formation. 





Sees Coming of Psycho- 
logical C Clinic 


| et ar K. STRONG, Jr. 

the Graduate School ol 
Business, Stanford University, sees 
psychology's contribution as one of 
the most important developments 
in scientific advertising during the 
next decade. He believes the com- 
ing of a psychological bureau, set 
up and maintained in the interests 
of all phases of advertising on a 
basis as secure and as independent 
as that of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, is an inevitable as 
well as highly desirable forward 
step. 

“Advertising in most of its im- 
portant aspects is psychology,” he 
said. “It cannot afford to fumble 
along without psychological facts 
any more than it could do without 
facts of circulation.” 

In justifying this view he pointed 
to the present status and evolution 
of the whole marketing structure. 
Marketing is no longer a matter 
of disposing of goods, he declared, 
but, with the arrival of mass pro- 
duction and keener competition, 
one of finding out what the con- 
sumer wants. The marketing 
problem has consequently become 
a psychological problem, he feels. 


What Industry Expects 
of Advertising 


DP: JULIUS KLEIN, assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, enu- 
merated what he believes are the 
answers to the question, “What 
Does Industry Expect of Adver- 
tising?” Declaring that with stead- 
ily tightening competitive condi- 
tions industry is becoming more 
exacting in its demands on adver- 
tising service, he outlined these 
requirements as follows: 
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1. The changes in demand and 
the means for gratifying that de- 
mand are so swift and powerful 
that industry requires of advertis- 
ing the utmost vigilance in order 
to take intelligent advantage of the 
opportunities presented. It requires 
an eternal watchfulness, not as to 
the possibilities of noisy display, 
but as to the openings for the mar- 
keting of its products. 

2. Advertising must merit the 
responsibility placed upon it as a 
vehicle for service in behalf of 
honest manufacturing and honest 
merchandising. There are few 
forces in our entire business more 
conducive to industrial honesty 
than is sound advertising. 

3. Advertising must justify itself 
before producer and consumer 
alike. The customer expects of it 
news, instruction and truth. The 
producer is entitled to expect ad- 
vertising to provide him with a 
means of presenting his institution, 
his product, his policies and his 
trade-mark to a wider, potentially 
responsive audience. 





Merchandising on 





Facts 
ENNETH COLLINS, vice- 
president of Macy’s, New 


York, presented a specific case 
study illustrating what is being ac- 
complished by the retailer through 
scientific research in merchandising 
methods. 

In the fields of sales promotion 
and advertising he cited several defi- 
nite advances in the application of 
facts. A detailed budget, planned 
in advance, covers every advertis- 
ing activity, from salaries to space. 
The same idea is applied to the 
advertising appropriation of each 
department in the store. Results 
of advertisements are carefully 
checked for every type of medium 
used, even window display, by a 
special research division, he. said. 

He also traced the application 

f the cold-fact method to other 
phases of the store’s merchandising 
activities. The department store 
buyer of today, he declared, can no 
longer operate on guesses; he must 
know or he will not survive the 
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keen competitive battle which rages 
around him. 


100 Per Cent Distribu- 
tion in 90 Days 








B. ZIMMERMAN, general 

* sales manager of the refrig- 
erator division of the General 
Electric Company, told of the im- 
portant part that present-day adver- 
tising facilities played in marketing 
the General Electric refrigerator. 
“Within ninety days after the 
new product was offered to the 
market,” he said, “100 per cent dis- 
tribution was secured. This could 
never have been accomplished ex- 
cept that it had been preceded by 
years of research into the manu- 
facture of electric refrigerating 
units and a thorough investigation 
of the market for this product. 
But this enormous feat of mer- 
chandising could not have been un- 
dertaken were it not for the ability 
of advertising to tell the world of 
a new product almost overnight.” 


To Open Pacific Coast Offices 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, pub- 
lishers’ representatives, will open of- 
fices at San Francisco and Los Ange- 
les on June 1. Vincent D. Ely, at one 
time assistant advertising manager of 
the Pepsodent Company and more re- 
cently Western manager of True Story 
Magazine, will be manager of the San 
Francisco office. J. Edward Cresmer, 
formerly with Dry Goods Merchants 
Trade Journal, Des Moines, will head 
the Los Angeles office. 

An office at Seattle will also be 
opened in the near future. 








Gulbransen Enters Radio Field 


The Gulbransen Piano Company, 
Chicago, has absorbed Wells-Gardner & 
Company, radio manufacturers of that 
city. The Gulbransen company plans 
to enter the field with a full line of 
radio equipment and accessories. Fred 
Wellman, formerly vice-president of 
Erla Radio* Products Manufacturers, is. 
in charge of radio sales. 





H. S. Escudier Joins Newell- 
Emmett 


Henry S. Escudier, recently head of 
the contract department and space 
buyer for Frank Seaman, Inc., New 
York, has joined the Newell-Emmett 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city, as a member of the contract de- 
partment. 
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Wauthority in Its Industry } 


An Alert Foreign News 


Service Helps Americans 
Build: World Commerce 


ORLD-WIDE markets require an unusual type of 
WW cearnization for interpretation in a business paper. 

Unusual, from the standpoint of experience and special- 
ization, as well as in speed and accuracy of transmitting the in- 
telligence. For, while we have keen competition at home among 
individuals and whole industries, the rivalry between countries is 
just as intense, and far more complicated. The business paper 
with a well-established, alert foreign news staff, and means for 
maintaining fast and continuous communication supplies its 
American readers with a service obtainable in no other way. 


A glance at export trade confirms Iron Trade Review’s 
judgment in establishing in 1919 its own branch offices through- 
out Europe. Exports from the United States have soared to 
the highest point in history, except for some of the war years. 
Farm products no longer predominate. The output of manu- 
facturing plants has taken the lead. 


How does Iron Trade Review serve its field in this five- 
billion dollar foreign market? By keeping in touch with London, 
Berlin, Paris and other European iron and steel centers as 
closely as with Pittsburgh, Chicago, New York, Cleveland, and 
all the key-points in America. Iron Trade Review recognizes 
no dividing line in scope and proficiency of market “‘coverage’’. 
It publishes in every issue a comprehensive survey of foreign 
markets, by radio and cable, as it does the reports of domestic 
markets, obtained by telegraph. It also publishes more pages of 
timely, illuminating articles on foreign iron and steel trade 
than does any other American business paper. Its foreign 
editorial service constitutes another reason why Iron Trade 
Review is a leader in the metalworking industry. 


IRON TRADE 


REVIEW 
A Penton Publication 
Penton Building Cleveland, Ohio 


The Penton Press—Printers of newspapers, business papers, 
national magazines, books, catalogs, etc. 


Member, A. B. C., A. B. P., N. P. A. 




















Overcoats in the Expense Account 


A Survey of Experiences with Flat Allowances for the Expenses 


of Salesmen 


By Arthur H. Little 


HE oldest joke among sales- 

men, so it is said, is the one 
about hiding an overcoat in an 
expense account; and the joke, old 
as it is, still falls on appreciative 
ears. In the sales con- 
vention, the sales man- 
ager, seeking to lighten 
his opening speech with a 
gleam of humor, can de- 
pend on a laugh if he 
touches on the fact that 
the treasurer’s department 
—with which he professes 
to harbor but little com- 
munion of spirit — still 
complains that the men 
on the road are getting 
away with murder. 

But in the privacy of 
his office, or in conference 
with the president, the 
sales manager knows full 
well that his salesmen’s 
operating cost is a factor 
that bears upon the com- 
pany’s profits, and that 


man why his taxicab bills ran so 
high last week, or whether he really 
thinks it necessary to stay in such- 
expensive hotels.” 

There are companies that scru- 

















anything that affects so Courtesy of The New Yorker 
vital a matter as the prof- “Sure—Have a Filet Mignon. I'll Put It On My 


its cannot be funny at all. Expense Account as Having My Brakes Relined” 


From the management’s 
point of view, this subject of sales- 
men’s expense is so serious that, 
depending on the measure of the 
management’s patience, it assumes 
the characteristics of either a prob- 
lem or a nuisance. 

It is an expense that creates ad- 
ditional expense. Out of the prof- 
its must come not only the cost of 
the salesmen’s living and _ their 
travel, but the cost, also, of audit- 
ing their expense accounts and the 
cost—expressed in time consumed 
by executives—of writing them 
letters about the money they’re 
spending. 

“T wish,” sighed a sales manager 
who was consulted while this arti- 
cle was in preparation, “I wish 
I could give all my time to direct- 
ing the sale of goods, instead of 
having to drop to the level, every 
now and then, of asking some sales- 


152 


tinize expense reports to the ex- 
tent of requiring that each sales- 
man submit, along with his weekly 
account, a detailed display of 
vouchers and receipts to cover, 
among other items, such matters as 
expenditures for Pullman accom- 
modations and expenditures for 
hotel rooms, and laundry and tele 
phone calls and telegrams. Al- 
though in general such a policy 
seems to operate in the direction 
of close control, in some instances 
it leads into complications. 

A manufacturing company sent 
a field representative into the Mid- 
die West. From Chicago he 
mailed one of his weekly expense 
accounts, and accompanied it with 
receipts. Four days later, the ac- 
counting department wrote him 


Enclosed is your expense check for 
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HARVEY D. BURRILL 
Publisher 


April 29, 1929. 
GRANT ERNST, Business Manager, 
The Post-Standard, 
Syracuse, New York. 


Dear Grant: 


| read with interest your advertisement in the Printers’ 
Ink Weekly issue of April 25th. 


You may be assured | heartily agree with you that the 
modern housewife is in reality an executive, and that her head- 
quarters are the center of her daily activities—the home. 
Naturally | would agree, because in Syracuse, The Syracuse 
Journal has the largest home circulation by thousands, and 
reaches 75% of the 44,000 English speaking and reading families 
through the medium of regular and independent carriers and 
neighborhood dealers. This is by thousands the greatest home 
circulation of any Syracuse daily or Sunday newspaper. 


| want to congratulate you upon the gain of the daily Post- 
Standard in total advertising, which amounted to 150,000 lines 
during the first quarter of 1929—and we are immodest to the 
extent of congratulating ourselves on the fact that for the first 
three months of 1929 the daily Journal showed a gain of over 
400,000 lines—and this gain is .made against a gain of 1,000,000 
lines in be which was made over and above a gain of 1,000,000 
lines in ° 


There is only one part of your Printers’ Ink advertisement 
with which we cannot agree. You state that of the Sunday 
newspapers, the Post-Standard is the only one to show a gain 
for these three months. We must again immodestly refer to 
another of our accomplishments. Contrary to your statement, 
The Sunday American also showed a gain for the first three 
months of 1929 to the extent of over 95,000 lines of total 
advertising. 

Very truly yours, 


Advertising Director. 


JWF:JAH 


P. S.—Incidentally, we expect to have the greatest year in our 
history, not only in local advertising, but also in national advertis- 
ing, which is now under the direction of 

RODNEY E. BOONE 
General Manager, National Advertising 
9 East 40th St. 
New York City 


Chicago Office— Boston Office— 
H. A. Koehler J. J. Cremmen 
929 Hearst Sq. 5 Winthrop Sq. 

Rochester Office— Detroit Office— 
F. H. Druehl Franklin 8S. Payne 
619 Temple Bidg. 12-230 General Motors Bldg. - 


Conger & Moody, Inc. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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When you touch the 
starter button, the Bendix 
Drive auromuncally takes 
hold of your engine, cranks 
at and automancally lew go 
as the engmne starts. Least 
physical effort— because 
ft w all entirely sutomarx 


There are posittve reason 
for the easy, smooth, sure 
stopability of Bendix 
Brakes. The whole Bendur 
proaple w sample, direct, 
“untemperamental” The 
momentum of the car 
actually helps you stop! THE BENDIA BRAKE 


Consider this Evidence 
in Choosing Your 
Car, Truck or Bus 


An overwhelming proportion of all motor vehicles give you 
the extra value of Bendix equipment 

— Bendix Drive, “the mechanical hand that cranks your car™ 
~ Bendix Brakes, “the greatest safety factor in motoring” 
Note the graphic comparison on this page — all the motor 
vehicles which give you the Bendix Drive, Bendix Brakes, or 
boch— against the ones that are not Bendix equipped! 

On motor vehicles—asrplanes, too— Bendix equipment ws selected 
for engineering superiority Your guide to engineering superr 
ority » Bendix equipment on car, truck or bus 

ECLIPSE MACHINE CORPANTY, | Base, New Your 


East Onanon, New Jensty auravitis, Owtanio 
(CONTROLLED AMD OFERATED BY BENDIE CORPORATION) 


Sanees Lroapenrs COMPANY, Sours Sem, h seca 


(owne PRRATE® BY BeNDEE 
Bendix Not Bendix 
Equipped Equipped 


“STARTING=—STOPPING” 
has been the subject of a series of 
color advertisements on Bendix 


Drive and Bendix Brakes 
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STARTING, STOPPIN ¢ 


and Going Strong 


Less than five years ago Bendix Corpora- 
tion was only a name. Bendix Brake Company 
had spent millions of dollars in development, 
but had yet to furnish a brake for actual 


production. 


Today Bendix Aviation Corporation con- 
trols and manufactures the famous Bendix 
Drive, starting equipment on most cars; the 
Eclipse Aviation Starter; Bendix Brakes— 
millions of sets annually for standard equip- 
ment on leading cars, trucks, buses, airplanes, 
and several other units vital to the needs of 
transportation. 

Advertising has done a big job in the amaz- 
ing development of the Bendix institution. It 
is a source of great satisfaction to us that we 
have served Bendix as advertising counsel 


since Bendix Corporation was organized. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 
Whose business is the Study and 
mines sth uly 
6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


ROCKFORD PHILADELPHIA TORONTO 
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A NEW GUARANTEE 


175,000 Net Paid A. B.C. 


AVERAGE CIRCULATION 


for the year beginning 


SEPTEMBER, 1929 


All orders placed before July 1, 1929, will 
be entitled to our present rate of $660 a 
page for a year in advance—up to and in- 
cluding the August, 1930, issue. This rate 
is based on 150,000 circulation so your order 
placed now will give you a bonus of 25,000 
circulation. Detailed rates are as follows: 


Page $660 Covers—4colors Agateline $1.10 
4 page 330 =Back $960 2color page 
“% page 165 Inside 810 black & 1 color$710 


All orders placed after July first will take 
the new rate of $750 a page for all issues. 


ORDER NOW AND GET 
25,000 BONUS CIRCULATION 


JUNIOR HOME 


PROF. M. V. O’SHEA, EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
with the DOUBLE ACTION 


Advertising Headquarters + Chicago + 1018 S. Wabash Avenue 
Eastern Office + New York, N.Y. +* 110 W. 34th Street 
Pacific Coast + Simpson-Reilly Los Angeles * San Francisco 


eS Se 
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the week ending so and so. You will 
note that the check is less by the amount 
of $1 than the total shown on your ex- 
pense account. This deduction is due to 
the fact that you did not include among 
vouchers submitted a receipt for two 
typewriter ribbons purchased for your 
portable machine. G you will send us 
the receipt, we shall be glad to add this 
amount to your next expense check. 


Five days later, the accounting 
department received the field man’s 
answer. It read like this: 


Your letter concerning the deduction 
of $1 from my expense check for the 
week ending so and so has been for- 
warded to me here. I regret having put 
you to the inconvenience of writing me. 
Unfortunately, I neglected to retain the 
sales check for the two typewriter rib- 
bons I bought in Chicago. If you feel 
that you need the receipt for your 
records, I believe the store would gi 
me a duplicate; and if the Home Office 
says so, l’ll go back and get it. How- 
ever, the trip will involve two nights of 
traveling and a day of my time; for, as 
you will note, I’m now in Omaha. 


Aiming to eliminate the cost of 
auditing expense reports—and to 
eliminate, as well, the recurring 
annoyance of questioning salesmen 
about specific items—a few com- 
panies have placed their men on a 
hasis of “flat” allowances. One of 
these is the Van Raalte Company, 
of New York, which manufactures 
veiling, silk hosiery and underwear. 
The Van Raalte plan has been in 
operation for more than six years; 
and the plan, says the management, 
is still satisfactory. 

According to their operating con- 
ditions—whether in the bigger 
cities, in the cities of moderate size, 
or among the smaller communities 
—Van Raalte salesmen are divided 
into three classes. The first-class 
men, covering the bigger cities, 
have the longest railroad jumps. 
Second-class men cover only one 
State each—the cities of moderate 
size and the towns not visited by 
first-class men. And the third- 
class men, covering only parts of 
States, travel in automobiles. 

The allowances are on a sliding 
scale—first-class men highest, sec- 
ond-class next, and third-class men 
lowest. For special conditions or 
special occasions the company 
grants special allowances. For in- 
stance, if a man is called upon to 
travel from the field to head- 
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quarters in New York and then 
back to his territory, the expense 
for the trip comes out of a special 
allowance. 


The Plan of the National Lead 
Company 


A more recent instance of the 
plan’s application is the Atlantic 
branch of the National Lead Com- 
pany. Operating from headquar- 
ters in New York, the Atlantic 
branch covers, with sixteen sales- 
men, a territory consisting of New 
York State, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Georgia and Florida. 

The flat-allowance plan was in- 
stituted three years ago. Its basis 
is a system of averages. The in- 
dividual territories of salesmen 
had been long defined, and for each 
there ran back a record of a num- 
ber of years’ expense. To arrive 
at figures that would be as close 
as possible to actual requirements, 
each of the individual territories 
was considered a separate unit; and 
for each the management estab- 
lished an allowance based on a 
three-year average of salesmen’s 
expense in that territory. 

By virtue of its principle, the 
apportionment permitted of indi- 
vidual adjustment. For instance, 
it was recognized that not every 
big-city salesman operates under 
conditions exactly like those that 
confront all other big-city men. 
Thus New York City, itself, which 
is covered by five National Lead 
men, was looked upon as five sepa- 
rate units; for of the five men, four 
confine their selling to part of the 
city north of Canal Street, and the 
fifth covers not only that part of 
New York that is south of Canal 
Street, but also a slice of New 
Jersey across the Hudson. 

There was evolved an adjust- 
ment, also, for the operation of 
automobiles. Many National Lead 
men travel by car, but they drive 
under differing conditions. Because 
driving conditions are likely to 
vary, it has been thought best to 
carry each man’s automobile allow- 
ance as a separate fund—that the 
automobile allowance may be ad- 
justed to meet changes over which 
the salesman has no control. 
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The expense checks go out 
monthly, in advance of the month’s 
work. 

It is understood that each man’s 
allowance is his own money, that 
he can manage it as he likes and 
that he need render no accounting 
of its disposal. If, through econ- 
omy during the month, he can save 
a part of the fund and bank that 
part, then, so the management feels, 
he’s that much ahead—and per- 
fectly welcome. 

And what of the salesmen’s 
methods? To save money, do they 
route themselves as they please, 
avoiding the long jumps, remain- 
ing as long as possible in a few 
centers, or, more economically still, 
confining their travels closely to 
their homes? 

For each week’s work, each man 
sends to headquarters, in advance, 
his projected route sheet; and at 
the end of the week he reports his 
actual travels—a record of the 
cities and towns he actually has 
visited. From this second report 
‘the facts are transferred to a chart, 
a single sheet in a loose-leaf book. 
‘The inked-in dots in the squares of 
that chart—vertical columns for 
the weeks and horizontal columns 
for the cities and towns of his 
territory—present a picture, cover- 
ing a period of several months, of 
the salesman’s coverage. 

For statistical analysis, National 
Lead products are divided into 
groups. Every three months, and 
by these groups, the sales of each 
man are summarized and compared 
with his territory’s previous record. 
From headquarters, quarterly, he 
gets a report that reveals, by groups 
of products, his totals of sales for 
the quarter just closed, together 
with a comparison, expressed in 
pounds, gallons and percentages, 
with his territory’s sales for the 
same quarter of the preceding year 
and with the averages for the pre- 
ceding three years. In addition, 
at the end of every month he gets 
a report of his month’s sales, as 
compared with his sales for the 
same. month of the preceding year 
and, as an objective for the future, 
last year’s sales for the two months 
to come. Thus, his month-end re- 
port for May, 1929, will compare 
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his sales for May, this year, with 
his sales for May of last year, and 
will tell him; also, what he sold 
in June and July, of 1928. 

Every National Lead salesman 
is something more than an order 
taker. In part, his job is sales 
promotion, for he seeks, not merely 
sales, but distribution through the 
dealers’ stores to the consumers. 
Although he sells them no goods at 
all, he works with master painters. 
Co-operating with his home office, 
he assembles the painters in groups, 
to the end that headquarters men 
may demonstrate National products. 
Between the first of April and the 
middle of May, salesmen in the 
Atlantic branch territory co-oper- 
ated in twenty-seven such demon- 
stration meetings. National Lead 
salesmen are busy men; and there 
are occasions when each of them 
must forego sales and give his time 
and effort to missionary work. 

“In view of all the conditions,” 
says J. G. C. McNair, the branch 
sales manager, “I should say that 
the flat-allowance plan, as we ap- 
ply it, is entirely satisfactory. Our 
men represent, I think, a fair range 
in the kinds of market and the 
kinds of territory with which they 
have to deal—a range that extends 
all the way from strictly rural re- 
gions, such as you find in Georgia 
and Florida, or on Long Island, to 
the most metropolitan of urban 
conditions, such as you find in 
New York City. 

“The virtue of our method lies, 
I think, in its elasticity—its adapt- 
ability to the specific situation with- 
in each territory. In the three 
years that it has been in use in 
our branch, I haven’t heard a single 
complaint from a salesman. In 
dollars and cents, it reduced our 
selling cost by about $5,000 a year. 
It has saved, besides, the cost of 
auditing the salesmen’s expense 
accounts. And it has brought us 
another benefit that has to do with 
man-power and with morale. 

“The plan keeps honest men hon- 
est. There is no need, and there 
is no reason, for hiding anything. 
The conscientious man can retain 
his self-respect and be sure that he 
retains the respect of his fellow 
salesmen and of the company. A 
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Now that sans serif types have attained a distinct and 


definite position in the modern scheme of things, it is 


well to examine the merits of each particular face of 


similar chara 


cter from a standpoint of design values. 


FUTURA 












THE TYPE OF TODAY AND TOMORROW, 
lays just claim to being the soundest of all 
recent sans serif faces. It is not only the 
most legible, but also a letter absolutely 
free of all eccentricities. It shows the same 
abstract qualities as modern architecture, 
the automobile and the airplane. Compare 
Futura with other sans serif letters; the 
differences are self evident. We will gladly 
send specimen sheets for such comparison. 
Futura, cast to the American point system, 


is available from 8 to 84 point in job fonts 


and also in weight fonts from 8 to 18 point. 





The Bauer Type Foundry: Inc 
235-247 East 45th Street - New York City 


Frankfurt a. M., Germany - Madrid and Barcelona, Spain 
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single grafter, a single expense- 
account padder, in a sales force 
can cast suspicion on many men. 
In every sales force that operates 
on the plan of reimbursing the 
men for the expenses they report, 
you hear mutterings about what 
certain individuals are getting away 
with. And, as a result of that un- 
dercurrent of sentiment, the honest 
men feel that perhaps they, too, 
are suspected of deception. 

“Under the other plan, indeed, 
the management of a company 
occasionally is obliged, not only 
to tolerate deception, but to become 
a party to it. In the course of 
landing an order, a salesman un- 
dergoes an extraordinary expense 
—not only in size, perhaps, but in 
kind. He doesn’t know how to 
charge it. To write it baldly into 
his expense account would ‘look 
bad’ and, perhaps, establish an un- 
wise precedent. Accordingly, he’s 
told to cover it up—to add it, for 
a week or so, to his hotel bills. 
The news of that bit of fakery 
goes out; and its effect upon the 
minds of a number of men need 
not be charted to be realized.” 

More than six years ago, the plan 
of flat-allowances was instituted by 
the Mennen Company, of Newark, 
N. J. In this instance, as with the 
National Lead’s Atlantic branch, 
the allowances were figured on the 
basis of averages for individual 
territories. Each man was asked 
to submit his own estimate in ad- 
vance. In many instances the 
salesmen’s estimates and the com- 
pany’s tentative figures were sur- 
prisingly close together. 

On the first of this year, the 
Mennen company discontinued the 
plan and substituted an arrange- 
ment by which salesmen are paid 
drawing <:counts and expenses 
againsf commissions that accumu- 
late half-yearly. 

This method, the Mennen man- 
agement believes, brings two bene- 
fits. Thus far it has seemed to 
operate toward reducing the man- 
power turnover among the com- 
pany’s salesmen. And it provides 
a more accurate means of gauging 
selling costs in advance. 

Sales executives who have ex- 
perimented with the flat-allowance 
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plan are not unanimous in its favor. 

“Tt has its dark spots,” said one 
sales manager who has tried the 
method. “Even though the expense 
allowance be figured as accurately 
as possible, there are high weeks 
and low ones. This week a given 
salesman’s expense may total $85, 
and next week it may jump to $115. 
Despite the fact that he knows 
that on the average he'll break 
even or better, he can’t be shot for 
trying to level out the curve—try- 
ing to cut down by eliminating 
travel that really may be necessary 
for business. 

“The method eliminates the ne- 
cessity of auditing salesmen’s ex- 
pense accounts and of lecturing 
them when they go too high. But 
it gives rise, I think, to the neces- 
sity of closer supervision of their 
work—detailed supervision of their 
travel. I remember an instance in 
a sales force that I managed under 
the flat-allowance plan. I checked 
the movements of one particular 
salesman and found that out of 
seventy days in one period he had 
spent twenty-nine days in just two 
towns. 

“In the mind of the salesman, 
the expense allowance soon be- 
comes a part of his salary, and if 
for one reason or another it be- 
comes necessary to reduce the al- 
lowance, he’s bound to think that 
it is his salary that has been cut. 

“Personally, I believe that the 
better plan is a compromise—part 
flat allowance and part payment of 
reported expense. The flat allow- 
ance can cover such more or less 
unchanging items as hotel bills and 
perhaps even meals; and traveling 
expense—which is the item that 
governs adequate coverage of a 
territory—can be itemized and paid 
as reported. 

“And incidentally and above all 
else, the expense-account form 
ought to be simplified. For no 
salesman who is any good at all at 
selling can be expected to be much 
of a bookkeeper.” 





Appoints Murray & Crocker 


The advertising account of the Alta 
Products Company, Inc., Chicago, power 
tools, has been placed with urray & 
Crocker, Boston advertising agency. 
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NET PAID 


ISSUE IN ITS HISTORY 


824,006 


NET PAID 


CIRCULATION OF THE 
FEBRUARY 1929 ISSUE OF 


THE RED BOOK 
MAGAZINE 
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What Advertisers Say of This Paper: 


Crane Co. 


We think very highly of the National Real Estate Journal. 
Our field men have more faith in the prospects which the 
Journal sends us than they have in those they receive from 
other sources. 


Detroit Steel Products Co. 


We feel the National Real Estate Journal is the surest and 
most economical way of reaching the investment builder 
market which, after all, controls a majority of the homes built 
in the United States. 


Kohler Co. 


We have used the National Real Estate Journal for years with 
very satisfactory results. Your subscribers represent a very 
important section of our market and there is apparently no 
question of their interest in your publication. It is quite an 
advantage to be able to reach so richly concentrated a market 
through one publication. 
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Ade builders of groups 
0) the public 


ew merchandising plans are needed, for a new 
actor controls residential building today. Real 
state Operators are building 60 to 70% of our 
omes and apartments, for sale to the public. 
hey carry out their operations on a large scale, 
uy materials in large quantities and by name. 


hese Realtors are executives who see the value 
f building good homes of quality materials. 
hey are salesmen who know how to play up the 
aterials used and make them help sell the 
inished homes. 


Realtors get their ideas on promoting, financing, 
uilding and selling these homes from the maga- 
ine devoted to their business—the NATIONAL 
REAL ESTATE JOURNAL. Manufacturers 
re making use of the plans for selling Realtors, 
leveloped by this publication—the merchandis- 
ng paper of the building world. The leaders 
now these plans pay. 








| ty REAL ESTATE Fm) 


Lure 


- JOURNAL 
PorTer-BepE-LANGTRY CorPORATION, PUBLISHERS 
139 N. Clark Street Chicago, IIl. 
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délealtors—America’s Homebuilders 
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*FLOING 
Photographic 


COLOR PRINTS 


AND 


F.R.P. 3. 


Fellow Royal Photographic Society 


. 


F. R. P. S. is an honor conferred for exceptional accomplishment 
in the photographic field by the Royal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain. In America today only 22 individuals enjoy this distinction. 





Two of these 22—and they were the two leading exponents of color 
photography in England—are associated with W. O. FLOING, INC., 
in its development of FLOING photographic Color Prints on Paper. 

Their combined experience representing 67 years of scientific 
research, knowledge and accomplishment, insures that high quality 
so conspicuous in each FLOING Color Print. 


“The Color you see... is the Color you get” 
¢ 


W. O. FLOING, Inc. 


11 EAST 47™ STREET, NEW YORK 


QO) 


* 1 4. national advertisers were using Floing Color Prints in 1928... 


TO DATE 
55 have used Floing Color Prints for national advertising. 
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Advertising Affiliation 
Meets 


Holds Twenty-Sixth Annual Con- 
vention at London, Ont., and 
Listens, Among Others, to an 
Eleven-year-old Farm Girl Who 
Spoke of What the Farmer Buys 
loday 








ELEGATES from six adver- 
tising clubs in the Lakes Erie 
and Ontario territory last week 
attended the annual meeting of the 
Advertising Affiliation. The meet- 
ing, which was 
the twenty-sixth 
in the history of 
the Affiliation, 
was held at 
London, Ont., 
with an atten- 
dance of about 
400 members 
present from 
clubs in Cleve- 
land, Hamilton, 
Rochester, Erie, 
Buffalo, London 
and Akron. 
Thomas H. 
Yull, of the 
London Adver- 





Thomas H. Yull 


tising and Sales Club, was elected 


of the Affiliation. He 
succeeds Ernest A. Paviour, of 
the Rochester Ad Club. James 
Leslie Hubbell, first vice-president 
of the Cleveland Advertising Club, 
was elected first vice-president, and 
Martin Landon, president of the 
Greater Buffalo Advertising Club, 
second vice-president. J. Jay Ful- 
ler, of the Buffalo club, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

Two groups of delegates, one 
group from Rochester and one from 
Buffalo, made the trip to London 

airplane. A number of dele- 
gates, headed by Harold W. Dona- 
hue, president of the London club, 
journeyed to the airport to greet 
them on arrival. 

Speakers who addressed the con- 


president 


vention for the most part repre- | 
sented industries in the Affiliation | 
Lee A. White, of the | 


territory. 
Detroit News, discussing style in 
advertising, said that an advertis- 
ing man’s reading determined his 
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Bossy, friend of children, has 
had new goodness added to her 
milk supply. A few drops of 
Vanilla and a pinch of sugar in 
the glass now make milk delic- 
ious for little folks. Incident- 
ally, the extract sales of one of 
our clients have jumped apace. 
Maybe our merchandising de- 
partment can suggest new uses 
for your product, too. 





THE 
MAN TERNACH 


COMPANY 
~Advertis ing 


@ 


6S ALLYN STREET 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 














Average Income 


better than 
$4000.00 


330,000 families with an 
average income of 
$4188.88 provides a com- 
bination of both better- 
than-average homes with 
a mass market. 


In Extension Magazine 
you will find an ideal 
testing ground for your 
product, combining a 
consumer audience with 
the larger buying power 
of many prosperous in- 
stitutions. 


Extension Magazine 


ROBERT P. O’BRIEN 
Advertising Director 


180 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


WILLIAMSON & BRADBURN 
Eastern Representatives 
171 Madison Avente 
New York City 
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ability to produce creative style. 
There is a constant fear on the 
part of the copy writer, said Mr. 
White, that he will get into a rut 
through too easy surrender to 
pressure from those above who 
know little about advertising pres- 
entation. The copy writer must 
read for self enrichment which 
will lead to style in copy through 
the re-creation of ideas. 

William L. Roy, sales manager, 
Hickok Mfg. Company, Rochester, 
speaking on the subject of “Man 
Competition,” gave it as his opin- 
ion that competition is not one 
organization competing against an- 
other but a tug-of-war between 
the men in those organizations. A 
plan of successful sales campaign- 
ing, he said, provides for the plac- 
ing of man power to compete 
against the strategy of man-power 
placement by other organizations. 
A sales manager who follows such 
a policy, Mr. Roy stated, is en- 
abled to adjust his staff to meet 
demand as quickly as his men re- 
port changes from the field. 

Howard C. Menagh, of the Mc- 
Dougall-Butler Co., Buffalo, re- 
ported how distribution was ob- 
tained for a booklet designed to 
give the housewife facts on home 
painting. So much interest was 
evidenced by home-building organ- 
izations and other groups that, 
with their co-operation, practically 
nation-wide distribution has been 
obtained for the booklet. 

The importance of this experi- 
ence, according to Mr. Menagh, is 
the demonstration it affords con- 
cerning the desire of consumers to 
learn facts. The merchant, © he 
said, is usually too busy to go into 
details with his customers of the 
uses to which various products are 
put. The desire of the customer 
for practical information is con- 
vincing proof that he not only 
wants the facts, but that he wants 
them in such form that he can 
take the briefs home and study 
them at his leisure around the 
family circle. 

The speaker who aroused: the 
greatest admiration for familiarity 
with her subject and for her con- 
cise presentation was Miss Mar- 
jorie Allen, who, living on an On- 
tario farm, addressed the conven- 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
Is PROSPEROUS 


—and Wants American Products 


The 6s ARKEST AFRICA” of 


La schooldays is a romantic 


rHE STAR (Johannes memory. The Union of South 
burg). ° - ° . 
CAPE PROVINCE Africa today is a robust nation, 
aes wor ; 
"Ucapsown), “= SUS a vigorous people, enjoying high 


E. LONDON DISPATCH standards of living and building 


SASTERN PROVINCE i 1 
EASTERN PROVINCE as America builded. 


beth). 
QUEENSTOWN REP. 


AND FREE PRESS South Africa imports ma- 
(Queenstown). aS. > . . : 
DIAMOND FIELDS AD- chinery for mines, industries, 
: eS (Kimber- farms, food products, silks, 
ey). ally. ° . 
MIDLAND NEWS (Cra- cottons, hosiery, cosmetics, 
ock). : 
remedies for man and beast. 
ORANGE FREE STATE Th Saag d 
tHE FRIEND (Bloem- e market is wide open an 
fontein). no restrictive tariffs. 
NATAL 
THE NATAL ADVER- -. 
TISER (Durban). | ARGUS PUBLICA- 
r N : T I 
CURY (Durban). TIONS blanket the country 
THE NATAL WIiT- and are deeply entrenched 
NESS (Maritzburg). ae ti 1 lif Their 
RHODESIA In i e na ona ; 1 e. el 
BULAWAYO CHRONI- social and political influence 
awe oy is immense and is equalled 
RHODESIA HERALD by their advertising impor- 
(Salisbury). Daily and 
Weekly. tance, 
RHODESIA ADVER- 
TISER (Umtali). Dail 
and Weekly. _ The Argus Group of South 


Afri newspapers is in 
The Argus Group also African yn 
includes Farming, Min- New York to counsel ex- 


ing and Local Media. porters. 


RGUS SOUTH AFRICAN NEWSPAPERS, Ltd. 


U. S. Representatives: 


S. S. KoPPE & COMPANY, Inc. 


International Publishers’ Representatives 


Times Bidg. Bryant 6900 New York 














Into our preparation of 
questionnaires, the train- 
ing of reporters who “get 
the answer,” and the an- 
alyses of the facts so secured 
in our market surveys, goes 
the experience of several 
lifetimes. Out of such sur- 
veys come tangible results. 
Of course we charge for 
our experience but the 
charges are reasonable. 


R-O-EASTMAN 


Incorporated 


113 West 42nd Street - - New York 
360 North Michigan Ave. - Chicago 











Intaglio Offset - most 
modern method of lith- 
ographic printing adds 
soft beauty to booklets, 
books, &F display materi- 
al. Layouts submitted. 


TELEPHONE: Al BRYanr 7191-2 


HARFORD & HUDSON 


COMPANY INCORPORATED 
460 WEST 34th STREET NEW YORK 
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tion on “What the Farmer Buys 
Today,” especially in the way of 
labor-saving devices. Miss Allen, 
who is eleven years of age, was 
given a place on the program be- 
cause of her success in winning 
first prize for her talk on the 
farm market in an oratorical con 
test conducted among Ontario 
rural students. There is little cause 
for fear that boys and girls will 
leave the farms for the cities these 
days, said this speaker, when the 
farm family has available the con- 
veniences of the city. 

Charles R. Wiers, of The Spi- 
rella Companies, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., speaking on the subject of 
letter writing, stated that the mar- 
shalling of facts is not sufficient 
for the needs of the business letter 
writer. He must understand his 
facts in order that he may be able 
to write about them so that they 
will be understood by and appeal 
to the customers of the house. 

Douglas Ewart MacVannel, sales 
manager, Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
of Canada, said that style and 
color merchandising is the greatest 
guessing game in the world. While 
style and color have proved to be 
a huge factor in stimulating dis- 
tribution, their vagaries have added 
to the problems of sales manage- 
ment. No manufacturer can al- 
ways guess right five times out o/ 
five, but he must guess correctly 
three times out of five. The im- 
portance of sales records and try- 
out sales campaigns in getting the 
right answer was discussed bh) 
Mr. MacVannel. 

An illustrated talk on the adver- 
tising activities of The Glidden 
Company was made by James Les- 
lie Hubbell, of The House of 
Hubbell, Cleveland. He described 
how, with eight subsidiary com 
panies operating independently of 
the parent company with their own 
products and trade-marks, _ this 
campaign maintains a unity for the 
organization as a whole. Identical 
advertising plans have been de- 
veloped for each company, he ex- 
plained, yet there is nothing about 
them to suggest that all companies 
are using the same material excep! 
for the difference in company name 
and products advertised. 
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The next Affiliation convention 
will be held at Buffalo. This de- 
cision was arrived at after some 
discussion of a plan to determine 
on Buffalo as a permanent meeting 
place because of its central loca- 
tion in Affiliation territory. <A 
further suggestion was made to 
hold the meetings every other year 
on Canadian ground at Fort Erie, 
which is across the lake from 
Buffalo. The president has been 
empowered to appoint a committee 
to make a survey of the situation 
and to present a report on its 
recommendations. 





New Account to Charles Austin 
Bates Agency 


The Hartrampf Company, Atlanta, 
publisher of ““Hartrampf’s Vocabularies,” 
= appointed Charles Austin Bates, Inc., 

New York advertising agency, to ‘direct 
its advertisin account. agazines, 
newspapers — | business papers will be 
used. 


C. M. Sullivan Joins Art 
Gravure Corporation 


Charles M. Sullivan, formerly with 
Gatchel & Manning, Inc., Philadelphia, 
and the Dill & Collins Company, of 
i at city, has joined the Art Gravure 

)rporation, as Philadelphia manager in 

harge of sales. 








New Account for Paul Cornell 
Agency 

Mabie, Todd & Company, New York, 
makers of Swan fountain pens, desk 
sets, etc., have appointed The Paul Cor- 
nell Company, Inc., New York adver- 
ising agency, to direct their advertising 
account. 





T. Murray Advanced 


H. T. Murray, for two years Western 
manager of the Case-Shepperd-Mann 
Publishing Corporation, New York, has 
heen elected vice-president of that com- 
pany. He will continue at Chicago as 
epresentative. 





Appoints Atlanta Agency 


Iodine Preparations, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has appointed James A. Greene 
& « Company, Atlanta advertising agency, 

) direct its advertising account. News- 
papers will be used. 





Joins Seattle “Post- 
Intelligencer” 


Edgar W. Rule has joined the Seattle 
st-Intelligencer as promotion manager. 


P 
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ee 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


A. B. C. Circulation 
March 31 Daily Sunday 
1926 68,314 118,940 
1927 74,776 132,083 
1928 78,732 136,899 
1929 80,778 138,958 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 

















ROBERT RUXTON 


The Master 
of 
Written 
Salesmanship 
starts in May 
POSTAGE & 
THE MAILBAG 
a series of 
articles on 

Advertising 
Analyzed 


Each Big Issue Full of Sales Ideas 


END ONE DOLLAR for a six-month 

trial subscription. You will receive 
authoritative information on all phases 
of Direct-Mail—by a feature staff com- 
posed of John Howie bei tht, Ed Husen, 
William Feather, Dr. Felix Held, Jack 
Carr, Bob Bird, cure Brozman, Dan 
Rennick, Sam Slick—and now—Robert 


Ruxton. 
MAILADVERTISING 
$2.00 


READ VERTIS! 


POSTAGE & THE MAILBAG 
68—35th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Magazine of 
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ESMARKET FROM DALLAS—THE CENTER* 





BOUTHWEST? 
What Does it Offer You? 


EOGRAPHICALLY, 


tes—Texas, Oklahoma, 
kansas and Louisiana. 
ommercially; it is a 
arket empire—one of 
erica’s greatest unit 
brket zones, with more 
an 12 million popula- 
bn and annual buying 
wer of over 6 billion 
llars. 


puratively, “The South- 
st” denotes a young, 
owing country, with a 
uthful spirit of ambi- 
yn and progress. Having 
pmendous, largely un- 
eloped, resources — in 
ic raw materials, in 
el, in available labor— 
Be Southwest presents 
erican industry with 


manufacturing oppor- 
tunities such as existed in 
the North and East 25 
and 50 years ago. Oppor- 
tunities to grow with a 
growing market! 


*A Complete Market 
Analysis of Dallas and the 
Great Southwest,” which 
we have prepared for 
business executives, is 
based on the surveys of 
leading Eastern industrial 
engineering firms. This 
book is invaluable to exec- 
utives charged with the 
responsibility of locating 
sales or manufacturing 
branches.. Write for it— 
on your business letter- 
head, please. 


Industrial Dallas, Inc. 
1459 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
DALLAS 


Dallas 


[= Pe mie = American 


Business — 1,892 





[= maintain Seeasheo _ DALLas. 
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What The Times Herald 
Offers in the Dallas 
—Southwest- Market e 


The 50-mile retail trading radius sur- 
rounding Dallas is the population-center 
—wealth-center—buying-center of the 
Southwest. Here is concentrated the 
greatest sales possibilities in the South- 
western Empire. 


You can dominate this market, ef- 
fectively, economically, without dupli- 
cation and at one cost by concentrating 
your advertising in the newspaper that 
dominates here . . . The Dallas 
Times Herald—with the largest City 
Circulation, the largest Home Delivered 
Circulation, the Largest City and Subur- 
ban Circulation . . . and the larg- 
est amount of local and total advertising. 


The Dallas Times Herald 
is building a new home 
. ready in July 1929 


THE TIMES HERALD 


First in Dallas 


THE BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, INC. 
National Representatives 


MEMBER 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 
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Turning Retail Rug Salesmen into 
Style Merchandisers 


How Bigelow-Hartford Is Educating Retail Salesmen in Present-Day 
Selling Conditions 


By Charles G. Muller 


A RECENT survey of the fur- 
4 niture field, made to deter- 
mine wherein manufacturers and 
dealers could improve merchandis- 
ing so as to increase admittedly 
weak sales, uncovered the fact 
that the retail salesman is one of 
the weakest of all the links in the 
chain. The same was found to 
hold true for the carpet and rug 
ndustry when the Bigelow-Hart- 
ford Carpet Company studied its 
market. 

The way in which this company 
has gone about giving the retail 
salesmen of its industry a compre- 
hensive training in up-to-the- 
minute selling may well offer a 
hint not only to furniture manu- 
facturers but to other manufac- 
turers as well. Since last fall, 
3,000 retail rug salesmen have 
taken, or are at this minute taking, 
this rug manufacturer’s sales train- 
ing course and in many instances 
the retail salesmen are paying part 
or all of their share out of their 
own pockets. 

According to Alexander N. 
Cook, sales promotion manager: of 
sigelow-Hartford, two factors 
dominated the selling of carpets 
and rugs practically right up to 
the war. “These were quality and 
price. Most often the purchaser 
would consider quality above price, 
though price always was watched 
carefully. Public taste changed 
after the war. Magazines, news- 
papers, moving pictures, and auto- 
mobile transportation carried the 
style element into places that 
never before had even heard of it. 
In this manner, style came into 
floor coverings along with color, 
just as they also came into dress. 

“But even until the end of 1927, 
the advertising of our own com- 
pany as well as that of other 
manufacturers in the field con- 
tinued to stress quality, and it was 
not until 1928 that style and color 
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actually began to be played up to 
the consuming public. 

“We geared our own organiza- 
tion at this time, from the design- 
ing department to the sales end, 
around the new style element, thus 
reversing that ancient merchan- 
dising policy which permitted the 
manufacturer to tell the dealer 
what would sell during the coming 
season. Instead of this, we got a 
reflection of consumer desire as 
direct as it could be had and put 
this consumer taste into our mer- 
chandise. We then played it up 
in our advertising, offering the 
public what it sought rather than 
what we felt it should have. 


The Weak Link 


“At this point we came upon a 
broad obstacle—the retail salesman. 
No matter what we did in style to 
make the product desirablé, no 
matter what we did in advertising 
and sales promotion to bring it be- 
fore the consumer, and no matter 
how we tried to make our line 
easier and more profitable to han- 
dle—always we ran up against the 
retail salesman who pretty gen- 
erally did not know how to sell 
this style appeal effectively. Here 
was our weak link in an otherwise 
newly and strongly welded mer- 
chandising chain.” 

According to Mr. Cook, the re- 
tail clerk’s deficiencies were chiefly 
due to general carpet and rug sell- 
ing conditions, and it was no re- 
flection on the retail salesman that 
he was unable to meet modern 
changes without constructive help 
from the outside. 

“As far back as the nineties and 
the nineteen hundreds, when car- 
pets alone were in vogue, salesmen 
were authorities on the subject of 
quality and construction—the two 
sales points of that period. They 
knew their carpets. They knew 
what interested the consumer, and 





; 
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they knew how to answer ques- 
tions about measuring, laying, 
wastage and so forth. Then rugs 
came into vogue. The popularity 
of this new type of floor covering 
made selling a great deal easier. 
It was comparatively simple to sell 
a nine by twelve rug. 


Salesmen Unprepared 


“But when color and style began 
to creep into rugs and when wo- 
men, who had learned through ad- 
vertising and exchange of ideas 
that rugs could be made a har- 
monious part of their home deco- 
ration, came into the store and 
described a living-room in the ex- 
pectation of help from the sales- 
man in selecting a proper floor 
covering, the retail salesman was 
inadequately prepared to render 
real help. He might ask the size 
of the room, and little more. And 
when a rug, which the woman 
finally chose herself, did not look 
so well at home as it did in the 
store, she would be very disap- 
pointed. 

“Briefly, retail salesmen were 
unable to cope with the task 
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of assisting a woman to fit a 
rug into the color scheme she 
wanted or to suggest to her a 
good scheme when she was uncer- 
tain just what she did want. Asa 
result, rug and carpet sales fell 
behind in the modern merchandis- 
ing procession in spite of anything 
the manufacturer might do. Until 
the retail salesman was educated to 
present-day selling conditions, style 
merchandising could not be carried 
through.” 

Seeing this apparent general 
weakness in the industry, Bigelow- 
Hartford determined to find out 
accurately whether conditions were 
as it believed. 

The first step was a national 
survey. Trained shoppers were 
sent into retail establishments all 
over the United States. As cus- 
tomers, they approached retail 
salesmen to get the salesmen’s 
normal reaction and to study the 
methods of the best of these men 
as well as the worst. The purpose 
was to discover exactly how rugs 
and carpets were being sold. And 
in the main, they reported to the 
company that its original impres- 
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Every unit of a 


campaign bearing this symbol 
has been thought out as 
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Evening Post page. 
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Yes 7 


We re coming FINE 


a DP mH 


Circulation continues to GROW. 
Lineage INCREASED in 1928. 


—and increase CONTINUES 
in 1929. 


Future schedules 25% LARGER. 
Advertisers are getting RESULTS. 


Editorial responsiveness has 


DOUBLED in a year. 
—and Were MAKING MONEY. 
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MONTHLY 
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Our telephone number remains 
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sion was correct—retail salesmen 
were the weak link in the merchan- 
lising chain. 

The second step was the de- 
cision to conduct a selling course 
for retail salesmen. 

Step three was to tell the trade 
ibout this course. In June of last 
vear, when fall lines of manufac- 
turers were being shown in New 
York and buyers from all over the 
country were assembling for this 
so-called fall opening, the Bigelow- 
Hartford company asked leading 
buyers to attend a meeting in the 
company showrooms. At this 
meeting conditions in retail selling 
were outlined and the idea of a 
constructive retail sales course was 
broached. The plan was projected 
as one which would train salesmen 
to sell all types and brands of rugs 
and carpets and not as one limited 
to Bigelow-Hartford merchandise 
alone. The plan’s reception was 
enthusiastic. 

The fourth step was to outline the 
course by supplementing the field 
selling ideas with ideas of interior 
decorators and merchandising 
methods of Bigelow-Hartford. At 
the end of six months of study, 
the course was ready. 

Step five was actually the one 
which would put the plan to the 
test to get actual enrolments as 
opposed to previous promises. The 
promotion of the course was not tc 
be on a high-pressure basis. No 
big stick was to be wielded. Every- 
thing would be done to induce, 
rather than force, stores’ and 
salesmen’s interest. 

Introductory letters were fol- 
lowed by a booklet to store buyers 
entitled, “200 Floor-Covering Mer- 
chants Talked It Over,” a booklet 
which explained how the plan 
came into being and what it aimed 
to do, with the opinions of leading 
merchants. It explained how the 
course would be handled, and how 
enrolments would be made. 

Allowing a ten-day interval, the 
company followed this booklet 
with another called, “How Can I 
Make More Sales?” to be passed 
on to retail salesmen themselves. 
A letter and an enclosed card ask- 
ing for more booklets went with 
this, which was sent to the rug 
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COMMERCIAL 
BROADCASTING 


has established itself as 
the fourth great dimen- 
sion in the advertising 
field. Leading advertis- 
ing agency men today 
have discarded the 
thought “shall we use 
this medium” and are 
now thinking “how best 
can we use it.” 


{ We will answer this 
latter question in a 
series of weekly adver- 
tisements, as the field is 
too great, and our ser- 
vices too numerous to 
cover adequately in a 
single article. 


{| The purpose of our 
organization is to assist 
you agency men in util- 
izing the broadcast me- 
dium for your clients. 


JUDSON 


RADIO-PROGRAM 


CORPORATION 


Steinway Building 


NEW YORK CITY 
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OPENING FOR 
ADEPT 


CB: F 
WRITER 


With medium sized 
4-A Agency 


An established 
agency, drawing its 
patronage from a 
select group of in- 
teresting accounts, is 
looking eagerly for 
a writer of fertile 
imagination and 
tireless energy. He 
must have mastered 
his art and made his 
mark. The position 
needs versatility, re- 
source and initative, 
and offers commen- 
surate return. 


The members of our organiza- 
tion know of this advertisement. 


Address “E,”’ Box 67 
Printers’ Ink 
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buyer. The thought was that hav- 
ing gained the co-operation of 
store executives, the next co- 
operation needed was that of de- 
partment heads. Then that of the 
salesmen themselves would follow. 

A rather large booklet, “More 
Sales and Profits with Rugs and 
Carpets,” was distributed to job- 
bers’ salesmen, its back pages be- 
ing enrolment blanks which the 
men could tear out for their ac- 
counts to fill in. Altogether, 
everything was done to pave the 
way to the retail salesman with 
good-will. 

In these various booklets two 
ways were suggested to pay for 
the course. The retail price of 
$10, which was less than the course 
cost to the manufacturer, might be 
paid entirely by the store or it 
might be split with the salesman on 
an arrangement of $5 from each. 
Actually, some concerns worked 
out a method of remitting the re- 
tail salesman’s $5 when he com- 
pleted the course. The basic idea 


was to give salesmen a stake in ~ 


the course rather than to drop it 
into their laps free. 


Nearly 3,000 Responses 


As a result of this thorough 
preparation, by the end of Sep- 
tember, about three weeks after 
enrolments were opened, more 
than 1,600 responses had come in. 

Enrolments continued to come 
in, until today very close to 3,000 
people have taken, or are taking, 
this course in rug selling. 

“Besides the large number of 
enrolments, there have been many 
other gratifying evidences of the 
successful reception of this course,” 
says Mr. Cook. “Aside from com- 
ments from salesmen themselves as 
to what the training has done to 
improve their selling, very many 
of the largest department stores 
which run _ top-notch training 
courses of their own came into 
ours 100 per cent with their sales 
forces. 

_ “Also, not only did stores come 
into it with salesmen, but buyers 
from departments outside floor 
coverings, advertising managers, 
and other store executives also 
signed for it. Far from running 
into executive antagonism, we 
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A British Agency 


and 


your American Product 


Pe 


The Saward Baker adver- 
tising agency of London 
offers to American manu- 
facturers an immediate and 
clear picture of the possi- 
bilities of selling their 
goods in the British market 
today. 


Mr. W. H. Harford, one 
of the Company’s Direc- 
tors, is at present in the 
United States, and would 
be pleased to meet manu- 
facturers interested in 
Britain. 


Saward Baker & Co. Ltd., 
is one of the foremost and 
largest advertis- 
ing services in 
Great Britain. 
Its success lies 
in a rigid ad- 
herence to the 
policy that ad- 





vertising must be formula- 
ted upon complete knowl- 
edge of markets and 
marketing. With the motto 
“Selling and Advertising 
go hand in hand” always 
in mind, it maintains con- 
stant contact with the dis- 
tributive trades. It strives 
for perfection in advertis- 
ing technique but it never 
forgets the market. 


Among its forty clients are 
many firms of world fame. 
These firms are successes 
in the compact British mar- 
ket where the purchasing 
ability of the 
public is con- 
tinuously rising. 
Similar success 
awaits American 
| products of 

worth. 


Correspondence to W. H. Harford, Hotel Biltmore, New York City 
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\ orthwhile 


Future for Straight- 
shooting “New 
Business” Man of 
Demonstrated ability. 


Give full details of 
experience, results, 
salary to start, etc., 
etc. All correspon- 
dence confidential. 


PicaRD, BRADNER & Brown, INc. 


Advertising Agency 


Graybar Building 
New York City 


Telephone:—Lexington 7187 


MEMBER AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
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found a strong desire to make the 
most of what we offered. 

“This was due largely, I think, 
to the fact that we designed the 

yurse to be constructive and to 
elp the salesmen sell all types of 
urpets and rugs and not alone 
hose of Bigelow-Hartford. It 
vas due also to the fact that stores 
nd salesmen realized that there 
vas greater service than they could 
iffer to be rendered the consumer, 
ind this seemed to be the way to 
earn how to meet consumer taste. 

“In addition, because we paved 
the way with simple and direct 
letters and booklets explaining 
how the six units of the course 
vould be sent out at three-week 
intervals with problems to be 
solved by the salesmen and then 
reviewed at headquarters by ex- 
perts, and because we followed 
this up with calls by our salesmen 
on the same direct basis of a clear 
explanation rather than a hurried 
high pressure talk, we often got 
department buyers themselves to 
call a meeting and:to lay the de- 
tails of the course before their 
men. In other .cases, a Bigelow- 
Hartford representative would be 
asked to explain the plan’s work- 
ings. 

“We have since played up the 
course in the editorial columns of 
‘The Bigelow- Hartford News’ 
each month, and we devoted one 
month’s trade advertising to the 
course, including a coupon. This 
coupon brought rather big returns. 

“That the course has been suc- 
cessful in strengthening the weak 
merchandising link is indicated not 
merely by the size of the enrol- 
ment and by the fact that many 
stores came in with from ten to 
100 men, but mainly by the fact 
that salesmen have told us actual 
instances in which they have ap- 
plied the course principles to make 
sales and by the fact that they 
constantly send us problems in 
addition to those of the course—- 
which indicates a more than ordi- 
nary interest. 

“Tt is yet too soon to put a 
finger on actual sales increases, and 
our main interest at the moment is 
to spread the essentials of good 
selling. The big thing, from our 
point of view, is to help the retail 
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Measures Up To 
Your Needs™ 

His services may now be secured 
by an honorable concern preferring 
common sense to “bunk” and real 
experience to the “prestige” of Bic 
connections. 

He offers mature judgment ac- 
quired during widely varied experi- 
ence in Chicago, New York and 
traveling. A congenial personality 
with thorough understanding of 
humans—of advertising—publish- 
ing—sales work. 

Never posed as an “outstanding” 
genius but has clean record and 
reputation for efficient work done 
quietly and rather unassumingly 
“behind the scenes” writing copy 
and creating sensible sales promo- 
tion work while connected with a 
manufacturer, an advertising agency 
and with publications. Some ex- 
perience as a salesman of tangible 
products and advertising space. 
Never had a four or five cipher 
salary but may eventually prove 
worth it with the right concern. 
Will consider negotiations with an 
organization sincerely desiring a 
capable man—not a “magician”— 
and able to pay a minimum ‘initial 
salary over $75 per week for a 
reasonable trial period. 

Please send definite particulars 
regarding what you have to offer. 

Address “Q,” Box 214, P. I. 





ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 


Write MARION-KELLY CO. 
Des Moines, Iowa, for 
unusual proposition 
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Writer Wanted 


Somewhere there’s a chap 
between 25 and 35 with a 
knack for vivid, colorful ex- 
positional writing, one who 
can make his points stick in 
his reader’s mind because 
they’re so clear in his own. 
He’s not afraid of 10,000- 
word jobs and has had 
enough experience on adver- 
tising or other copy to real- 
ize that multiple adjectives 
do not necessarily lend color, 
nor italics emphasis. He will 
join a small group of writers 
in a rapidly growing new 
department of an old Chicago 
institution, Write, giving in 
full, age, education, writing 
experience, business back- 
ground and salary now 
earned. Address “L,” Box 
211, care Printers’ Ink, 231 
. So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 











Syndicate 
Advertising 
Services 
For Sale 
At a Sacrifice! 


Can be bought for a fraction of 
the actual cost of production. Ser- 
vices cover over thirty different 
retail lines of business. New and 
snappy. Salable in every section 
of the United States, which is 
practically virgin territory for 
their sale. Produced by a repu- 
table organization not having the 
time to devote to this proposition 
in addition to its regular busi- 
ness. This is an opportunity of a 
lifetime for a syndicate company 
to add to its present lines or for 
an individual or concern desiring 
to enter the syndicate advertising 
field to buy a complete and ready 
business, Act at once. 


Address 
“J,” Box 217, Printers’ Ink 
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salesman along modern selling lines 
and to do it with his and his em- 
ployer’s whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion, on the principle that 3,000 
salesmen sold completely on our 
idea will achieve far more than 
6,000 pushed into it.” 


An Aid to Business Confidence 


Tue Hosart Manuracturinc Company 
InpustriaL WasHer Division 
Troy, Ouro, May 14, 1929 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Thank you very much for your letter 
of May 9, indicating the results of your 
recent questionnaire, with reference to 
the use of fictitious names in signing 
correspondence. 

I hardly know how to express my 
appreciation of the aid you have given 
me from time to time. Knowing that 
one can secure such complete assistance 
from you certainly does give a person 
additional business confidence. In plain 
words, you can count on me being a 
booster for Printers’ Ink from now 
on until the end. 

can reciprocate the favor at any 
time, feel at full liberty to call on 


me. 
T. L. Wueever, 
Industrial Engineering Department. 


F. J. Reynolds, President, 
Hamilton Press 
Frank J. Reynolds, for several years 
vice-president of The Hamilton ress, 
New York, has been elected president 
of that organization. He succeeds the 
late William H. Hurst. 


E. C. Murphy with P. and H. 
Morton Advertising Company 


E. Carroll Murphy, formerly with the 
Baltimore News and American, has 
joined the staff of the P. & H. Morton 
Advertising Company, outdoor advertis- 
ing, of that city. 


H. H. Seberee Joins Touzalin 
Agency 


H. H. Seberee, formerly with Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, Inc., Chicago, has joined 
the Charles H. Touzalin Agency, Inc., 
Chicago, as an account executive. 


Appoints G. Logan Payne 
Company 
The Fort Wavne, Ind., 
Gazette, has appointed the G. 
Payne Company, Chicago, as its na- 
tional advertising representative. 


H. O. Goethel Joins Carpenter 


Paper Company 
Herbert O. Goethel has joined the 
Carpenter Paper Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., as vice-president and 
sales manager, 


Journal. 
Logan 
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Mr. Manufacturer, are the women of America talking your 
products? There's a select group of items on the tongues of 
your potential prospects—impulses started by a distinctively 
different personal presentation which are leading to greatly 
increased sales in sections influenced. 


lt Takes a Woman 
to Start Talk--!--!--! 


Over 1,000 such presentations by European-trained experts, 
under the auspices of the NATION’S LEADING NEWS- 
PAPERS, in cities from Tampa to Seattle, have almost filled 
our lists of exclusive accounts. 


YOUR PRODUCT IS 
BOUGHT BY WOMEN: 


A note from you on your letterhead will bring you full infor- 
mation about this unusual plan, and proof of what it has 
done for other nationally known manufacturers. 


Your classification may be open. Address National Newspaper 
Enterprises, Dallas, Texas. 
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Registered U. &. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Roweil 
Printers’ Ink Pustisuine Co., Inc. 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenur, New York 

ITY. ong: ASHLAND6500. President 
and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- President, 
R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 
Sales Manager, Dovcias Taytor, 


Chicago Office: 231 South La Salle Street, 
Gove Compton, Manager. 


Aden Office: 87 Walton Street, 
Konn, Manager. 


a Louis Office: 915 Olive Street, 
A. D. McK innev, Manager. 

Sen Francisco Office: 564 Market Street, 
M. C. Mocensen, Manager. 


Issued ‘Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. ‘Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 

Advertising rates; Page, $135;half page, $67.50; 
quarter page, $33.75; one-inch minimum, $10.50; 
Classified, 75 cents a line, minimum order $3.75, 
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Another The number of 


definitions of ad- 


Advertising jaye been used 
by writers, speakers and others are 
as the sands by the shores of the 
seven seas. Most of them have 
the disadvantage of being too 
cocksure and fragmentary to de- 
scribe at all adequately a force 
more universal than selling itself, 
which has been used for scores of 
widely divergent purposes. The 
latest definition of advertising, that 
offered by Edward S. Jordan in an 
address to the advertising man- 
agers of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce in Chicago 
last week, has one great advantage 
over some of the others. He 
called advertising “an optional and 
less expensive method of sales- 
manship.” While the same objec- 
tion may be made to that definition 
as to others which confine the use 
of advertising entirely to selling 
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problems, it contains a word 
which entitles it to careful con- 
sideration. When Mr. Jorda 
uses the word “optional” he em- 
phasizes a point too often over- 
looked entirely by critics and 
commentators. 

So many of these people talk 
and write as though it was obli- 
gatory upon every maker of a 
product to use advertising space. 
He can make any product and tell 
his friends about it, then hope that 
they will tell others. He can write 
letters about it, he can leave his 
name off of his letterhead if he 
wants to. So also a man can drive 
an ox cart to Chicago, travel by 
one of a number of railroads or 


y. 
There is no law which compels 
any manufacturer to advertise, ex- 
cept the one about: survival 
promulgated by Mr. Darwin. 
It is an entirely optional course 
of conduct on his part. 


With surprising 
What frequency, Print- 
Advertisers ps’ Inx receives 
Don’t Know letters from man- 
about peerage 
in others asking 
Trade-Marks how copyright 
protection may be obtained for a 
trade-mark. Or, an advertiser will 
inform us that his mark has been 
fully protected by copyright. 

Of course a trade-mark ordi- 
narily does not come within‘the pro- 
visions of the copyright law. There 
is just one place where a trade- 
mark may be registered with the 
Government when purely trade- 
mark protection is sought and 
that is with the Trade-Mark 
Bureau of the U. S. Patent Office. 
Those who inquire concerning copy- 
right protection for a trade-mark 
and those who assert that their 
marks have been protected by copy- 
right are usually displaying an 
ignorance of trade-mark and copy- 
right procedure that is all too com- 
mon. 

So far as advertisers are con- 
cerned, it would seem almost essen- 
tial that at least a nodding ac- 
quaintance with trade-mark law be 
established. One of the principal 
benefits, if not the principal benefit, 
of advertising is the concrete dol- 
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ars and cents value that it builds 
or the trade-mark of the business 
hat is advertised. In other words, 
he trade-mark is the principal de- 
jository into which flow the in- 
angible returns from the advertis- 
ng investment, just as the more 
tangible returns flow into a finan- 
‘ial depository. Yet the former 
receives nothing like the attention 
accorded the latter. 

Of course the answer is that one 

a matter of law and the other 
oi finance. With finance most busi- 
ness men are rather thoroughly ac- 
quainted; with law—well, law is 
a matter for lawyers. Not so. 
And particularly not so with re- 
gard to trade-mark law. 

Almost every issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK contains some sort of editorial 
reference to trade-mark law or pro- 
cedure. These articles are not pub- 
lished for the attention of the legal 
profession, although many trade- 
mark attorneys are readers of 
Printers’ INK. They are written 
solely for manufacturing execu- 


tives, advertising agency executives 
and other laymen. ; 
This wealth of material regard- 


ing trade-marks is furnished be- 
cause, in our opinion, the trade- 
mark, representing, as it does, the 
keystone of the advertised busi- 
ness, warrants the thought and at- 
tention of the busiest executive. 
Nor do we mean that legal counsel 
might eventually be dispensed with. 
To the contrary, we firmly believe 
that legal counsel on trade-mark 
matters is an absolute essential. 
However, we also feel that busi- 
ness executives ought not pass by 
trade-mark matters with a shrug 
intended to indicate that it is be- 
yond their ken any more than they 
would pass by such things as con- 
tract forms, which are no more 
important nor less surrounded by 
law than are trade-marks. 


Thousands for 


9 industrial re- 
Sense" and search, but not 


the Facts one cent for the 
study of markets— 

“And that,” a sales and adver- 
tising executive told a staff man 
of Printers’ Inx, “explains why 
many a concern is content to as- 


“Common 
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sume that its advertising audience 
and its goods-buying market is 
limited to some 45,000,000 people 
in the United States, or to assume 
that it knows all there is to be 
known about marketing its product. 

“T sat in a conference in which 
was discussed the matter of setting 
up a laboratory to study a new 
product, mechanically. The presi- 
dent asked, ‘How much will you 
need?’ The engineer said, ‘About 
$15,000. And straight off, the 
president told him, ‘We'll get it 
for you.’ 

“A little later, when it was de- 
cided that the product had been 
perfected, I asked for funds with 
which to send men out and find 
out how best to advertise and sell 
the thing ; and when, proudly, I re- 
ported that the whole job would 
cost less than $7,500, the manage- 
ment said: ‘That’s a lot of money. 
We'll get along without the sur- 
vey.’ ” 

Perhaps it is a wholly human 
tendency to assume that the job of 
developing and introducing a new 
product, or of increasing the sales 
of an old one, is a matter of 
medicine-making within the four 
walls of the factory. Except to 
the older and bigger companies 
that are experienced in marketing, 
it does not always seem necessary 
to determine how the potential cus- 
tomers feel about such a product, 
or, indeed, how in general they live 
and have their being. Too often, 
it seems, the information upon 
which merchandising policies are 
formulated is information picked 
up casually here and there and then 
pieced together haphazardly as 
constituting a cross-section of 
market trends. 

Rather often, the real facts of 
the situation are surprisingly dif- 
ferent from what imagination, or 
even so-called common _— sense 
would suggest. 

“To arrive at an idea of our 
basic, potential market,” J. G. C. 
McNair, sales manager of the 
Atlantic branch of the National 
Lead Company, related to a 
Printers’ INK representative, “we 
gathered some data on the per 
capita consumption of paint. We 
brought to light some interesting 
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facts. For instance, we compared 
the figures for districts like the 
built-up part of New Jersey near 
New York City with districts like 
the rural communities of New 
England. You'd think, wouldn't 
you, that there’d be more paint 
consumed per capita in the rural 
districts, because there a larger 
percentage of people own their 
homes? Well, it isn’t so. The 
highest consumption is found in 
the built-up areas, the apartment- 
building centers. And the reason 
is that approximately seven times 
as much paint is needed for the 
interior of a building as goes on 
its outer. walls.” 

In merchandising in kaleido- 
scopic America, seemingly, it isn’t 
at all safe to take anything for 
granted. 


During the pres- 
Art ent month the 
Direct Art Directors 
rectors Club of New 
York is holding its eighth annual 
exhibition of advertising art. These 
annual exhibitions have become in- 
creasingly important since the first 
show which, frankly an experi- 
ment, was held at the National 
Arts Club. 

Anyone who has watched the 
trend of advertising during recent 
years will realize what an increas- 
ingly important part art has played 
in merchandising. Few realize, 
however, how much the Art Direc- 
tors Club, with its annual exhibi- 
tions, has done to bring this about. 
By gathering together each year 
the best of current advertising il- 
lustration the club has shown how 
really great have been the achieve- 
ments of the advertising artists 
and has set a standard which must 
be lived up to and bettered if ad- 
vertising is to advance. 

All of this has been done with- 
out any great blowing of trumpets 
and yet every year the crowds 
which visit the Art Center grow 
larger and larger. The exhibition 
has become one of those events 
which the alert advertising man 
cannot afford to miss. 

To the Art Directors Club great 
credit is due. Working quietly and 
patiently it has achieved much. 


Concerning 
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In the May 18 
Advice on issue_of the Toi- 
Ben faces let Goods section 
. of the Dry Goods 
Paper Copy Economist there 
appears an editorial which makes 
certain suggestions regarding busi- 
ness-paper copy that we are in- 
clined to applaud most heartily. 
The editorial remarks that the 
toilet goods industry has become 
high hat to a remarkable degree 
and that in suiting its advertising 
to this exclusive atmosphere the in- 
dustry has got into the habit of 
featuring style in its business- 
paper copy and ignoring price and 
the common sense value of the mer- 
chandise. 

“No buyer cares what a cream 
smells like, or even what color it 
may happen to be,” the editorial 
declares. “He wants to know how 
much it will cost him, how it is 
being backed up by national adver- 
tising, and what co-operation he 
may expect from the manufacturer. 
He is in a hurry when he’s reading 
his trade paper, and whenever a 


Sound 


- page doesn’t give him something 


definite to think about, he turns it 
over and goes to the next one.” 

This is advice that might very 
well be taken to heart by business- 
paper advertisers in all fields. Con- 
sumer advertising is getting away 
more and more from reason why; 
it is appealing more to the emo- 
tions than to the intellect. We do 
not condemn this trend. To the 
contrary, we feel that such copy 
is in tune with the times and that 
it therefore has everything to com- 
mend it so long as business and 
social conditions in this country re- 
main as they are. 

But when this same appeal to 
the emotions is carried into busi- 
ness-paper copy, then, as Dry 
Goods Economist so ably points 
out, an error is being made. The 
successful buyer must have only 
one question in his mind at all 
times. That’ question is: “Can we 
sell this item profitably at the 
price the seller is asking for it?” 
When business-paper copy helps the 
buyer answer that question it will 
receive a reading. When it doesn’t 
—when it goes. off into literary 
and illustrative rhapsodies—it won't. 
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‘Knight facts fell Ie 
hed Story of She Market 


marksman is judged not by the rounds of am- 
unition he fires, but by the number of bulls’-eyes 


hit. 

A newspaper’s value to the individual advertiser is deter- 
mined not by its circulation, but by the number and 
quality of prospects reached through its circulation. 
Markets are composed of families of various degrees of 
buying power, different tastes and likes, also different 
habits of reading and buying. 

The facts developed by Knight studies reveal not only 
the portion of the market of each of the various degrees 
of buying power, but disclose the method of culti- 
vating each class through the market’s established ad- 


™ — The method employed in 
Knight studies is beginning 
with the individual market 
unit—the family, and by in- 
vestigating family units of 
every degree of buying pow- 
er and economic status, then 
accumulating these facts 
gives a picturization of the 
composite market. 
Knight facts represent true 
market values because they 
reveal the habits, character- 
istics, and buying power ex- 
INTERVIEWING pressed from the standpoint 
Permanently empl o y ed of the market’s buyin unit 
ccead te auneien oe —the family. . 
curate information 


MACHINE 
TABULATION 
sonseo siarone | EMERSON B.KNIGHT. ac 
comPLeTscrs “> | 225.N.New Jersey St. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


Druthful ~ Unbiased Market Research 
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Jack Lutz Heads Poor 
Richard Club 


Jack Lutz, of the W. B. Saunders 
Company, was elected president of the 
oor Richard Club 
of Philadelphia at 
its annual election 
held on May 20. 
Other officers 
elected include: 
John C. Arm- 
strong, of the 
Donovan -Arm- 
strong Company, 
advertising agen- 
cy, first vice-pres- 
ident; Charles 
Blum, Charles 
Blum Advertising 
Agency, second 
vice-president; 
Howard F. Kair- 
er, also of the 
Blum agency, sec- 
retary; and Ed- 
ward S. Paret, 

a . treasurer. 

Three directors elected to serve for 
a term of three years are Norbert A. 
Considine, John E. Fogelsanger and 
Rowe Stewart. These officers and di- 


Jack Lutz 


rectors will assume duties on July 1. 
“ST eS 


Western Advertising Golfers 


Start Season 

The Western Advertising Golfers’ 
Association opened the 1929 season 
with a tournament at the Midlothian 
Country Club, Chicago, last week. Ap- 
proximately fifty members participated. 

George H. Hartman, of the G. L. 
Sugden Advertising Company and vice- 
president of the association, led the 
field in gross play. Arthur Sweet, a 
guest, was second. Low net honors 
were won by Jack Carrigan, also a 
guest, with R. W. Richardson, of the 
Western office of Cosmopolitan, second. 

The winners and runnerfs-up in each 
of the thirteen foursome flights re- 
ceived prizes at a club dinner follow- 


ing the tourney. 
+ * 


W. S. Callender Heads New 
Orleans Club 


Wilson S. Callender, secretary of the 
national advertising committee of the 
Association of Commerce, has been 
elected president of the New Orleans 
Advertising Club. Other officers elected 
are: James Smith, New Orleans 
Public Service, Inc., _ vice-president; 
Miss Adrienne Schaeffer, secretary; 
Miss Mar; Burvant, treasurer. 

The following have been elected to 
the board of directors: Fred L. Meyers, 
G. J. Meredith, A. C. Palmer, Clifford 
Fitzgerald, Dr. W. D. Morgan, Sam B. 
Reeks and Charles C. Zatarain. Mr. 
Zatarain is the retiring president. 
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Club News 


James Wright Brown Heads 
New York Club 


_James Wright Brown, publisher o/ 
Editor and Publisher The Fourth Es 
tate, was elected 
president of the 
Advertising Club 
of New York at 
its annual meet- 
ing on May 14. 
He had been vice- 
president of the 
club for two years 
under the adminis- 
tration of Gilbert 
T. Hodges, of the 
New ork Sun 
and the Munsey 
Magazines, whom 
Mr. Brown suc- 
ceeds in the pres- 
idency. 
Other 
elected were: 
Frederic W. 
Hume, vice-presi- 
dent, and f A 
Swartz, treasurer. Charles E. Murphy 
and Mr. Hodges were made directors 
for three-year terms. The installation 
meeting of the new administration wil! 
be held on June 13. 
* * * 


C. B. Greenup Heads Provi- 
dence, R. I. Town Criers 


Charles B. Greenup has been elected 
chief crier of the Town Criers, Provi 
dence, I., advertising club. Deputy 
chief criers elected are: R. I. Carleton, 
advertising, sales and education; Flori 
man M. Hathaway, | ms; James 
B. Aldrich, civic promotion, and Ber 
nard McCulla, and recreation. 
Other officers elected were: R. Foster 
Reynolds, scrivener; Charles E. Donilon, 
funds holder, and Daniel S. Mahoney 
and Arthur W. Davis, trumpeters. 

* * * 


Cleveland Club Reduces 
Membership Fee 


The membership fee of the Cleveland 
Advertising Club has been reduced 
from $25 to $10. The annual dues 
remain the same. The purpose of the 
reduction, according to Horace Tre 
harne, secretary-manager of the club, is 
to attract the younger men to the club. 

* * * 


Los Angeles Club Elects 
J. E. Dryer 
Joseph E. Dryer, president of the 
Standard Mattress and Furniture Com- 
pany, Inc., was elected vice-president 
of the Advertising Club of Los Ange- 
les to fill the unexpired term of 
Ray Neptune, resigned, 


officers 


J. W. Brown 
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Program 
for Pacific Clubs 
Meeting 


N exhibition of Pacific Coast 
advertising will be a feature 
of the annual convention of the 
Pacific Advertising Clubs Associa- 
tion which is to be held at Oakland 
from June 16 to 20. This exhibi- 
tion will contain examples selected 
from the five preliminary district 
advertising exhibitions which have 
been held at Seattle, Spokane, Port- 
land, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 
The program for the business 
sessions of the convention follows: 


June 17: “The Present Problems in 
New Competitive Era,” orge 
Eberhard, president, George 

Eberhard Company, San_ Francisco; 

“Building an Advertising Campaign on 
Facts vs. Fancies,” Paul T. Chering- 
ton, professor of marketing, Stanford 
Graduate School of Business and di- 
rector of research, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company; “New Problems , Facing 
the Business of Advertising,” John 
Benson, president, American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies; ‘“‘News- 
paper Day” luncheon; first three-min- 
ute speaking contest on “How Can an 
Advertising Club Best Increase Public 
Confidence in Advertising?” by en- 
trants from clubs. 

In the afternoon, group conferences 
and departmental sessions will be held. 
In the evening there will be a club 
officers dinner, a sales managers din- 
ner and other special group dinners. 

June 18: Presentation of Sunkist ad- 
vertising campaign, W. B. Geissinger, 
odverenay, manager, California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, Los Angeles; pres- 
entation of an advertising campaign of 
a successful retail store; “The ‘Iron 
Fireman’ Campaign,” Colonel Edward 
C. Sammons, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Iron Fireman Manufac- 
turing Co., Portland; official opening, 
annual advertising exhibit; second 
three-minute speaking contest on “How 
Can an Advertising Club Best Conduct 
or Direct an Educational Campaign to 
Promote a yl Understanding of 
Advertising Its Members?” 
The Ad Craft Anal Sill be held in the 
evening. 

June 19: “Securing the Co-operation 
of Salesmen with an Advertising Cam- 
paign”; third three-minute speaking 
contest on “How Can an Advertising 
Club Best Initiate, Assist In or_Con- 
duct a Worthy Civic Activity, Partic- 
ularly One That Brings Desirable Pub- 
licity to the Community?”’; Annual 
meeting and election of officers. Pro- 
gram of Advertising Club Objectives, 
discussed at the mid-winter Conference, 
will be presented and proposed; annual 
banquet. 
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Group conferences, Warwick Carpenter, 
general chairman. 

Advertising agency executives confer- 
ence: Afternoon, June 17 and luncheon, 
me 18. Conference arranged by Louis 

onig, president, Honig-C Co. 

Advertising managers conference: Af- 

ternoons, June 17 and 18, 
_ Conference on_ increasing confidence 
in advertising: For workers in Better 
Business Bureaus and those who de- 
sire to promote confidence in advertis- 
ing. 

Classified advertising departmental: 
Afternoon, June 17. C. Nissen, 
classified advertising manager, Los 
Angeles Evening Herald, chairman. 

ducational and Alpha Delta Sigma 
departmental: Afternoon, June 17. 

Newspaper departmental: This depart- 
mental will be a combined newspaper 
and publishers’ representatives depart- 
mental under the direction of Walter 

Burn, Pacific Coast manager, Bu- 
reau of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 

Radio departmental: Afternoon, June 
18 and 19. Howard Milholland, man- 
ager radio station KGO, chairman. 

Retail advertising conference: After- 
noon, June 17 and 18. 

Sales managers conferences: After- 
noon, June 17 and 18. Under the di- 
rection of the San Francisco Sales 
Managers Association, 

Specialty retailers conference: After- 
noon, June 17. 

* 


C. E. A. Holmes Heads 
Montreal Club 


Charles E. A. Holmes was elected 
president of the Advertising Club of 
Montreal, at its annual meeting, and 
Charles W. Stokes was made honorary 
resident. Other officers elected were: 

G. Herrmann, first vice-president; 
Charles F. Dickerson, second vice-pres- 
ident; A. Wilson, honorary legal ad- 
viser: R. Schurman, honorary auditor; 
George A. Oliver, secretary-treasurer, 
and W. H. Barker, assistant’ secretary. 

The following directors were elected 
for two years; . McGruther, F. 
F. Esler, Paul G. Rodier, Eric Choyc, 
R. J. Ambler and L. C. Hazelton. 

* * * 


Baltimore Women’s Club 
Elects 


Mrs. N. Doris Palmer was elected 
president of the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Baltimore, at its annual elec- 
tion of officers. Other officers elected 
were: Helen Orban, vice-president; 
Elizabeth Nash, secretary, and Mar- 
aret Brady, treasurer. Mrs. Katherine 
fi. Fowke was made delegate at 


large. 
* * * 


Set Date for Mt. Tom Golf 
Tournament 
The seventeenth annual golf tourna- 
ment of the Massachusetts Advertising 
Association will be held on June 4 at 
oe Mt. Tom Country Club, Holyoke, 
ass. 









AN ALL-AROUND 
MARKETING 
MAN 


who can be available soon, for a 
concern that will offer him the 
niche and the future his experi- 
ence deserves. College graduate 
(1912—M.E.). Newspaper man 
(news end), Advertising man— 
both sides of the fence. Has di- 
rected some real accounts. Has 
sold real space, and other things, 
general and technical. He's used 
to an income of above $12,000. 
Has earned as high as $18,000. 
But is interested in future. Mar- 
ried, Christian, 36—and how he 
can sell! 

















JAMES G. LEWIS, 
Business Manager. 


The Industrial Executive 
55 W. 42nd Street, New York City 












Printing Salesman 


Wanted 


We can offer an inter- 
esting proposition for a 
man having a clientele. 
Plant is progressive— 
modern in every respect. 
All replies in confidence. 


Daniel Moscow, Inc. 
157 East 32nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


CALedonia 6400 
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United and Schulte Prepare to 
Reduce Prices 


The two largest chains of tobacco 
stores have announced “readjustments” 
in prices of cigarettes. The trend is 
downward, and the new prices will be 
more in line with the prices prevailing 
in the grocery chain stores. 

Along with this announcement comes 
the news that both the United and the 
Schulte stores will cease issuing cou 
pons redeemable in premiums. G. J. 
Whelan, of United, estimates that the cou- 
pon system costs his company $3,500,000 
a year and David A. Schulte is authority 
for the statement that the system costs 
the company bearing his name one-fifth 
as much, 

“The country is so prosperous,” says 
Mr. Schulte, “that the people have 
ceased to care about premiums, but 
would rather have the equivalent in the 
reduction of prices.” 

Says Mr. Whelan: “We shall save 
money on the premiums and spend it in 
reducing prices.’’ 


Characteristic 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
ScHOOLs 

Scranton, Pa., May 7, 1929. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

This acknowledges receipt of your 
very nice letter of May 6 enclosing the 
desired clippings and referring me to 
the Bureau of Advertising of the Amer 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association 
for further information. 








Thank you very much indeed. 

It is characteristic of Printers’ Ink 
to be prompt with its replies and 
thorough with its information. 

Joun C. Sweeney, 
Advising Director. 


L. G. Avery Advanced by 
White Motor Company 


L. G. Avery, manager of the sales 
promotion department of the White 
Motor Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
trucks and buses, has been made man- 
ager of the Detroit district. He is 
succeeded as sales promotion manager 
by Walter A. Maynard. 


Start Advertising Business at 
Baltimore 


H. W. Buddemeier, who has _ been 
engaged in advertising work at Balti- 
more, and Paul E. Brown, formerly 
promotion manager of the Baltimore 
News, have started an advertising busi- 
ness at that city under the name 
Buddemeier-Brown, Inc. 


Appoints Matthews & Klein 


The newly organized American Na- 
tional Building & Loan Association, 
San_ Francisco, operating throughout 
California, has placed its advertising 
account with Matthews & Klein, San 
Francisco, advertising. 
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An Educational Job for 


Advertisers 
Barrett-Cravens COMPANY 
Cuicaco 

Editor of Printers’ Inxr 

Regardless of what tests may show 
today, the C. O. mailing privilege 
is a wonderful boom to direct-mail ad- 
vertising. 

[he reason that results are not very 
favorable as yet, is because the general 
public is not thoroughly educated to 
this type of postage. 

The lack of this education falls right 
back on the advertising. To the writer’s 
mind, there isn’t sufficient stress placed 
on the fact that no postage is required. 
\dvertisers should play this up more. 

Once the public becomes educated to 
this type of mailing, returns will in- 
crease materially. 

E. J. Hermer, 


Sales Manager. 


V. Hennecke, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Cooper Corporation 


Earle V. Hennecke, at one time vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Moto Meter Company, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., has been appointed vice- 
president of the Cooper Corporation, 
Findlay, Ohio. He will be in charge 
of merchandising for the tire and bat- 
tery divisions. 

The general offices of the Cooper Cor- 
poration, including the sales department, 
are now located at Findlay, Ohio. 
Manufacturing operations for the bat- 
tery division will be continued at Cin- 
cinnati. 


H. S. Nelson with American 
Broadcasting Company 


Hal S. Nelson, who has been in 
charge of the Northwest offices of James 
Houlihan, Inc., advertising agency, has 
resigned to join the American Broad- 
casting Company, Seattle. 


Radio Tube Account for Albert 


Frank Agency 
The Cable Radio Tube Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturer of Speed 
radio tubes, has appointed Albert Frank 
& Company, New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 


R. P. Lawless Joins Stedfeld 
Agency 


R. P. Lawless, for eight years with 
the publicity department of the New 
York Daily News, has joined The H. 
L. Stedfeld Company, New York ad- 
vertising agency, as business manager. 


J. R. Van Horn with Seattle 


“Post-Intelligencer” 

J. R. Van Horn, formerly with the 
St. Paul, Minn., Pioneer Press, has 
joined the display advertising depart- 
eattle Post-Intelligencer. 


ment of the 
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Un- 


wsual 
open- 
in 


For an able copy man of the 
creative type, an unusual op- 
portunity exists in the adver- 
tising department of the lead- 
ing manufacturer in its field, 
located in one of the larger 
cities of upstate New York. 


The product with which this 
man will largely concern him- 
self presents such unusual 
copy possibilities that the 
work, apart from amiable sur- 
roundings, is bound to be in- 
teresting. 


To adequately fill this open- 
ing, the first requisite is the 
ability to write. 


Starting salary—$5,000. 


Please submit a letter giving 
a complete outline of business 
experience, education, etc. 


Address, “T,” Box 216, 
Printers’ Ink, New York. 
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At 


Schoolmaster’s 


Little 


The 


Classroom 


HERE is under way develop- 

ment of a simple article to help 
fill the big gap caused by lessened 
consumption of cotton in the man- 
ufacture of wearing apparel. Like 
so many plans, this one is based on 
so obvious an idea that, when it 
was explained to the Schoolmaster, 
he wondered why it was never 
thought of long before. 

Further, the story behind the 
idea should interest the Class be- 
cause it illustrates how the Gov- 
ernment is directing its thought to 
finding new products for industry 
and new uses for old products. 
The story was modestly related as 
an incidental factor in a talk which 
Edward T. Pickard, chief of the 
textile division, of the Department 
of Commerce, made at the confer- 
ence held recently .between adver- 
tising interests and officials of the 
Department. 

Mr. Pickard had made the state- 
ment that the cotton industry has 
not been as fully alive as it should 
in uncovering new uses for cotton. 
To illustrate what markets might 
be ingeniously cultivated, he held 
up a small cotton bag, designed for 
the shoe manufacturing industry. 
When shoes are sold it is planned 
to box them as heretofore, but, in 
addition, they will be enclosed in 
a bag. Shoes for women are now 
no longer articles solely of utility, 
and in the case of delicate and 
more expensive shoes, it is believed 
that women will appreciate the 
protection afforded by the bag. 

The bags will be useful in trav- 
eling and will do away with the 
necessity of searching about for a 
wrapping which will keep shoes 
from soiling other clothes. The 
bag may also be used as a polish 
rag. All of these uses enable the 
manufacturer to keep his name 
before the wearers of his product, 
for by imprinting his name on the 
bag, he will be given an attractive 
means of carrying his identity into 
the homes of his customers. 

Mr. Pickard estimates that 350,- 
000,000 pairs of shoes are sold 
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each year. Use of the cotton bag 
will add little to the cost of shoe 
distribution. If the Department of 
Commerce is successful in getting 
manufacturers of but 20 per cent 
of the shoes sold to use this bag, 
it means uncovering a market for 
35,000,000 yards of cotton. 

As one member in Mr. Pickard’s 
audience remarked, this example 
shows that quite often demand that 
has fallen by the wayside may be 
set back on the right track through 
the exercise of ingenuity. If the 
textile industry would spend as 
much time in the creation of ideas, 
this member said, as it does in 
lamenting its woes, there would be 
less cause for mourning and more 
for rejoicing. 

* . 

The Schoolmaster learns with 
interest that Frederick Goudy is at 
work designing a new type face 
for use on the Remington type 
writer. The ugliness of typewriter 
type has long been accepted as one 
of the unpleasant necessities of 
business, since, owing to the me- 
chanics of spacing, the same 
amount of space has been given 
to the lower case “i,” for instance, 
as to the capital “M.” The 
Schoolmaster has been told that 
Mr. Goudy has attempted to solve 
the problem with a slightly italic 
letter which will be at once more 
readable than the present accepted 
typewriter face and at the same 
time will soften the lack of beauty 
inherent in the problem of spacing. 

The efforts of Remington to 
beautify the appearance of type- 
writing is another example of the 
invasion of good design into almost 
every field of business. Only a 
few years ago design as a sales 
asset for typewriters would have 
been considered quite unimportant. 
Today, because of the quickened 
interest in design on the part of 
American business, a new type 
face for the typewriter becomes a 
definite sales asset. 

* * 


One of the important factors in 
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A GOOD PRODUCT deserves 
___the hest possible SIGN 


HERE a sign has to stand up under 

hard service tests—there you will find 
DuraSheen porcelain enamel signs at their 
best. They never warp, rust or fade. Their 
original cost is not high, and in 

the longrun theyare cheapest of 

all because they last a lifetime. 


The 





Makers of ‘DuraSheen Lifetime Signs 


P.0.BOX E-4, BALTIMORE,MD. — 200 FIFTH AVE NEW YORK 
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Printing .. . 
. .. Salesmen! 


E want several above-the-aver- 
age PRINTING SALESMEN 
who have established themselves with 
live contacts and who now have an 
active and high-class clientele. 
a * * . * 


We are one of the foremost letter 
shops in the country, doing only 
the highest type of work for the 
better class of accounts. We need 
experienced high-grade salesmen to 
represent us in contacting their 
own accounts for multigraphing, ad- 
dressing and mailing requirements 
after they have taken care of their 
printing needs. 
* * * * * 

This is a splendid opportunity to 
materially increase one’s income. 
<een, aggressive and _ intelligent 
men who know their business thor- 
oughly will appreciate this excep- 
tional opportunity. Apply at once. 


Address 


“W, Box 219, Printers’ Ink 


WANTED 


























| Writer 


Account Executive 


with a Men’s Wear 
slant 





The New York office of a 
well known 4-A Agency 
has an opening for a man 
of importance who can 
think straight and write 
brightly. The position is 
an attractive one. 
Address “*C,”’ Box 65, 


Printers’ Ink. 
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merchandising is the ease with 
which a product may be purchased 
or the availability of the stores 
which keep those products. In 
many cases, it is the failure to 
observe this factor which renders 
many advertising campaigns in- 
effective. 

A solution to this question is of- 
fered in a recent issue of an 
English magazine. There, the ad- 
vertisements were grouped to- 
gether on the pages according to 
the. proximity of the stores in 
which they were sold and at the 
bottom of the pages were photo- 
graphs of the streets on which they 
appeared with lines connecting the 
advertisements and the pictures of 
the buildings in which they were 
housed. In this way it was a sim- 
ple matter for the prospective pur- 
chaser to tie up the product and 
the place where it might be ob- 
tained. 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster has just been 
told of a tire store in Muncie, Ind. 
which took the name Aaron Tire 
Store simply to be the first name 
in the telephone book and _inci- 
dentally the first name on all lists 
which might be compiled in the 
city. Of course, everyone cannot 
be the first in every list, but it 
serves to illustrate the point that 
there is more to names than just 
letters. 

* * * 

When a national advertiser like 
the Campbell Soup Company be- 
comes oversold there is apt to be 
a great hullabaloo—first from re- 
tailers and then from consumers. 
It was with great interest that the 
Schoolmaster read in the Campbell 
“Optimist” that the supply of 
tomato soup was nearly gone and 
acceptance of orders had been tem- 
porarily discontinued. The method 
followed by the company to retain 
good-will was explained thus: 

“To accomplish an equitable and 
conservative distribution of the 
available supplies of spot tomato 
soup the Campbell Soup Company 
temporarily discontinued the ac- 
ceptance of orders for this item 
on March 22nd. 

“The sales force was authorized 
to assure the trade at the time that 
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President, Vice President, 
or Major Executive 


Available 


Has just sold his sizable business and is now 
looking for something else to tackle—where 
the knowledge gained of different lines of in- 
dustry through the functioning of his own 
business, can be applied to effect real accom- 
plishment in some fundamentally sound com- 
pany, perhaps where sluggish activity or 
methods not abreast of the times have ham- 
pered progress, 


An unusually diversified experience: general 
administration, reorganization, sales, advertis- 
ing, financial and manufacturing. His forte 
is in the business getting end. Analytical in 
methods and of a creative and initiative type 
rather than one following along routine chan- 
nels. Holds respect of customers, employees 
and competitors. 


Accustomed to assume full executive respon- 
sibility, he desires entire management, or to 
be one of major executives in larger corpora- 
tion and in charge of a major activity. Not 
a low priced man, but one preferring com- 
pensation partially on some contingent basis. 


Address ‘‘R,”’ Box 215, Printers’ Ink 
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Wanted— 
Man Who Can Close 
Agency Accounts 


A NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED 
4-A New York agency handling 
the accounts of some well-known cli- 
ents has an exceptional opening for 
a man who can show a record of ac- 
counts obtained and held. He will be 
free to develop new business in the 
comforting assurance that all details 
of copy, art and merchandising will 
be skilfully handled by an organiza- 
tion which enjoys an enviable series 
of successes in the National field. 


In addition to an adequate icowing 
account, merous commission an 
liberal profit-sharing arrangement, the 
man who can meet our high require- 
ments of education, ability and char- 
acter, will have the satisfaction | of 
becoming a partner in a progressive, 
Christian organization composed of 
the sort of men he will like to work 
with. ou may write in full confi- 
dence. The members of our staff 
know of this advertisement. 


Address “‘Y,’’ Box 71, Printers’ Ink 
NAAT 








Agency Office 
Manager Available 


e 
Immediately 
Over 10 years’ experience in 
agency routine, organization, ac- 
counting, and office management 


in New York. Can systematize 
and coordinate department func- 
tions from the preparation of 
media lists through the forward- 
ing of plates to the billing of 
charges; can organize accounting 
records and controls; can prepare 
intelligent statements for internal 
and external use; can protect 
the agency’s interest in financial 
transactions, contracts and insur- 
ance. Knows income tax laws 
and therefore how to keep down 
agency income tax. Wins enthu- 
siastic cooperation and gets things 
done—on time. Under 40, with 
a young man’s initiative, energy, 
and application. Sale of agency 
makes him immediately available. 


Address 
“A,” Box 73, Printers’ Ink 
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they later would be offered further 
supplies for current requirements 
—and an allotment under this ar. 
rangement was made on the fif- 
teenth of April. 

“While available stocks are be- 
ing rationed somewhat, all dealers 
are being taken care of and the sup- 
ply to consumers is being uninter- 
ruptedly maintained. It is the ex- 
pectation that further allotment or 
allotments will be made before 
present stocks are exhausted.” 

The Schoolmaster wonders what 
would have happened to independ- 
ent retailers had chain stores been 
permitted to buy out the remaining 
supply of tomato soup. 

* * * 


Merchandising, which is the busi- 
ness of placing goods or service 
within the reach and at the dis- 
posal of the public, takes odd 
forms. 

Two weeks ago the Schoolmaster 
remarked, somewhat plaintively, 
that observation had led him to be- 
lieve that in all America he was 
the only man who liked to tour in 
his automobile; and he pointed a 
rhetorical finger, somewhat sternly, 
at certain business interests and 
asked them why they seem to spurn 
the opportunity to sell America to 
American motor-car tourists. 

And now the Class welcomes a 
visitor—or perhaps he has been on 
our Class roll right along and now, 
for the first time, lifts his voice. 
In its territory, he tells us, his 
own company has been doing ex- 
actly what the Schoolmaster re- 
buked business for failing to do. 
His company has been selling its 
territory, not to the public if you 
please, but to its own employees. 
And furthermore his company is 
in, of all things, the telephone 
business, 

The gentleman is J. O. Martin, 
editor of “The Transmitter,” which 
is the employee publication of the 
Chesapeake and Potomac Tele- 
phone Company, with headquarters 
in Washington. Says he: 


So you think that you are the only 
man in America who rides through the 
country in order that he may see it and 
appreciate it? . . . But you are wrong; 
there are others. 

Because you seem to be interested in 
the subject, I am sending you the De 
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cember, 1928, and the February, 1929, 
issues of “The Transmitter.” They are 
picked more or less at random. 

In the December issue read “The 
Road to Richmond.” In the February 


number read “Over the Leesburg Pike.” 
While we are not selling gasoline or 
automobiles, we publish articles of this 
kind regularly, and have been doing so 
for several years. Recently, we com- 
piled them in a book. 

Our object in publishing historical 
and geographical material in an em- 
ployees’ magazine is that we feel that 
the magazine should contain at least 
one article each month that is not di- 
rectly tied up to our business. Another 
reason is that we like to have our em- 
ployees familiar with the territory they 
serve. 


The Schoolmaster salutes The 


Chesapeake and Potomac Tele- 
phone Company. May your well- 
informed operators, Mr. Martin, 


never ring the wrong number! 


Lobbying—New Style 
Tue Donatpson LitTHOGRAPHING 
CoMPANY 
Newport, Ky. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The article lent the writer from your 
files, “Reading and Filing Business Arti- 
cles,” is returned herewith as you re- 
quested. Please accept my thanks. 

Printers’ InK is a source of much 
interest and inspiration to me, and its 
handy size is most convenient to carry 
in the pocket. So while I cool my 
heels in the lobby awaiting the pleasure 
of those “in conference,” I am able to 
convert profitably hours that would 
otherwise be a_ total loss. Of course 
during some of these “waits” I must 
occupy my mind with the task at hand, 
but when this is not necessary can 
add a lot to the old think-tanlsby read- 


ing Printers’ Inx. 
B. R. Mycranrt. 


New Account for Garfield 
Agency 

Lustberg, Nast & Company, Inc., 
New York, maker of Buckskein jackets 
and Lustray shirts, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with Garfield, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. News- 
papers, business papers and direct mail 
will be used. 


S. E. Sangster with Toronto 
Agency 


Selwyn E. Sangster, formerly engaged 
in advertising work at troit, has 
joined the staff of Harold C. Lowrey, 
Toronto advertising agency. 
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First Contact 


with prospective home build- 
ers enables the retail lumber 
dealer to control the sale of 
building material. You can 
talk to buyers for more than 
10,000 lumber yards in the 





HICAGO 


Est. 1873 A. B.C. 

















Specially Trained for 


Your Requirements 


—EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND— 
Engineering graduate and aa 
business administration and finance. 
Commercial knowledge three foreign lan- 
guages. 

—BUSINESS EXPERIENCE—Two 
years sales engineering, two years sales 
promotion, one year operating own adver- 
tising business in Latin American country, 
three years foreign selling and foreign 
branch management. Now employed 
export sales and advertising manager. 


—SPECIAL CAPABILITIES—Clear, 
forceful thinker, writer, planner and doer. 


—WHAT HAVE YOU? 
Address ‘“‘J,”’ Box 210, Printers’ Ink 








Advertising Manager 
Wants to Get into the 
- Agency Business 


I have ten years’ experience in the 
trade-paper field as copy expert, 
Service Manager and Advertising 
Manager of a nationally known 
trade paper to offer some agency. 
Either stock proposition, partner- 
ship, or $10,000 salary considered. 
Could bring several accounts 
with me. 
Address 
Box 218, Printers’ 


“vy,” Ink 
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AVAILABLE ABILITY 


Preof by trial—Present connections 
with eastern university teaching sub- 
jects in advertising, merchandising 
and salesmanship and directing re- 
search. 1 in 
economics and psychology. Business 
history includes organizer and execu- 
tive head of retail store showing 
profit from start due to unusual 
turnover, an li pap 
experience, both editorial and busi- 
ness with lineage record. 
Ambition—Just thirty, my desire is 
to make the next thirty years yield 
an income commensurate with past 
My services are available 
months’ trial offer to prove 
their worth. Offer must be recipro- 
cal and prove the opportunity in view. 


Address “‘G,’’ Box 69, Printers’ Ink. 




















Master Copy Without 
an Expensive Staff 


Copy writer now group head for one of 
America’s best known agencies, working 
on some of America’s best known ac- 
counts, finds it necessary to live in 
country. Has perfected small organiza- 
tion that can handle free lance copy in 
New York or Philadelphia with adequate 
contacting—for FOUR worth while ac- 
counts. Outstanding opportunity for agen- 
cies or advertisers to get master copy 
without maintaining an expensive staff. 
Address “‘H,”” Box 68, Printers’ Ink. 


I WILL 
ORIGINATE 
FoYor} S ALES 

New | PHRASE 
| Product | Domanic, Pointed 
NO FEE UNLESS ACCEPTED 

Address “X,” Box 70, Printers’ Ink 






































Rapid Show Card Letters 
Si for Benny 4 rd 

ow Cards 
and Price Tickets 
Cut out letters made of 
extra heavy gold me- 
tallic faced cardboard. 
%, 1 and 2-inch sizes. 

Send for samples. 

Brazeau & Company 
250 W.78 St., New York 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


Advertising executive having own accounts 
is offered ae to buy into live 
firm in New rk City now specializing 
in direct mail and window display adver- 
tising. Right party will have assistance 
in handling entire direct mail department. 
$1,000 required. not reply unless 
all your qualifications are stated fully. 


Address “Z,’’ Box 72, Printers’ Ink 
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Advertising Golfers 
» Tee Off 


NSIGN W. CONKLIN, of 
Verree & Conklin, won the first 
1929 tournament of the Metropoli- 
tan Advertising Golf Association, 
New York, from a field of 107 
players who played over the course 
of the Winged Foot Golf Club, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. He had a low 
gross score of 122 for 27 holes. 
C. Stuart Heminway, of the 
Auction Bridge Magazine, had low 
net for the day with 131—18—113, 
for Class A, and Howard D. Had- 
den, of the Dorland Agency, had 
the same net score for class B. W. 
L. Biery’s 147 took low gross hon- 
ors in the second group. 
Flight winners and runners up in 
both class A and B were: 


Class A 

Runner Up 
W. Conklin L. R. Fountain 
N. McDonald C. G. Wright 
F. 


Flight Winner 
E. 
Ee 
[a 


S. Heminway Clair Maxwell 
W. T. Hamilton 
‘A. Morell R. Fulton 
R. -* Wadman gr H. Abeel 
R. G. Maxwell ). A. Sturgis 
A. Brown W. E. Conklyn 
W.A. McDermid F. Stevens 
Graham + aes J. P. Maynard 
li. A .. Brooks C. Gore 
ohnson Stacey Bender 
alsh S. W. 


. Mason 
W. ‘ Biery Guy Bolte 
Class 


Smith 


ER ry 
> 


H. R. Reed 
Milton Bowne 
H. D. Hadden 
J. F. Nichols 
R. W. Welch 
T. Barton 
yeast N. Smith 
B. Hydron 
C. F. Cole 

Roy Smith 
Ralf Coykendall 
E. R. Dunning 
W. A. Baker 


y 
). McIntire 
. Soule 
. Warwick 
. Sniffen 
. Oman 


| Wh = SOONANAWI 
oat 
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Salesmanager 
or Salesman 


Knows how—to create interest 
for your products and the cause 
—why—that actuates the sale. 
Am now branch manager satisfy- 
ing — concern but for per- 
sonal reasons desire to make a 
change. Have traveled and sold 
advertising ideas successfully in 
the larger cities in the United 
States. Address ““D,” Box 66, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Now Handling Colonial 


~ " 
Gasoline Account 
The Colonial Gasoline advertising 
campaign of the Beacon Oil Company, 
Inc., Boston, is bein directed by 
Glaser & Marks, Inc., Boston advertis- 
ing agency. As previously reported, 
Street & Finney, New York advertising 
agency, have been appointed to direct 
a campaign which is resi in news- 
papers on Beacon Motor Oil. 


H. King Heads Evergreen 
Radio Network 


King has resigned as sales 
manager of the National Broadcasting 
Company, Inc., Pacific Division, to_be- 
come president of the Evergreen Net- 
work of radio stations, with headquar- 
ters at Seattle. He is succeeded with 
the National Broadcasting Company by 
Harry Anderson, formerly promotion 
manager of the Portland Oregonian. 


Hal H. 


{. F. Donahue with Freeze- 
Vogel-Crawford 


Harry F. Donahue, formerly an ac- 
int executive with The Koch Com- 
pany, Inc., Milwaukee advertising agen- 
cy, has joined Freeze-Vogel-Crawford, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city. 
He will have charge of that agency’s 
ld research department. 


New Account for W. I. 
Tracy Agency 

Janes & Kirkland, Inc., New York, 
nanufacturer of kitchen and pantry 
equipment, has appointed W. I. Tracy, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, 
) direct its advertising account. News- 
papers and magazines will be used. 
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WANTED 
A Copy Man 


Booklets, folders and direct- 
mail on technical and semi- 
technical products distributed 
through jobbers and direct 
to industrial trade. Give full 
particulars regarding quali- 
fications and salary required 
in reply. Appointments will 
be made in New York. 

Address O. R. McDonald, 
American Chain Co., Inc., 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 














For Great Britain 


An American, age thirty, married, with 
a successful merchandising record in the 
United States, desires to work in Great 
Britain for a minimum period of two 
years. He is competent to build and 
direct a sales organization or to become 
a part of one. His present employers 
will vouch for his ability in obtaining 
results personally, and as a director of 
others. His habits and character are 
good. Difficult assignments are not a 
novelty to him, and he is accustomed to 
working out his own troubles. 


Address ‘‘M,’’ Box 212 
Printers’ Ink 








"Dominates with 74,195 net paid Circulation 


F. BR. Hamueprt 


er TAMPA, 


FLORIDA 
zal Communities we blanket 








knows 


CANADA | 








Qnsgae ea Reinked inked 


costs only $6 


trial order will convince 


process 


Re Inka g you can buy 


W. Scott Ingram, Inc. 


27 Murray St, 


, New York 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” cost seventy-five cents a line for 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 











_BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Direct Mail Advertising created, planned 





and written. Booklets—broadsides—fold- 


ers. Inquiry involves no obligation. ’Phone 
Ashland 4251. New Process Advertising, 
Inc., New York Life Bldg., N. of 


Two Artists—desire working space with 
advertiser, publisher or printer on mu- 
tually agreeable arrangements. Good Cit 
location essential. References exchang 
Hefter-Friend, 25 W. 52d St., N. Y. a 


WANTED—PARTNER—To take over 
half-interest in new and growing middle- 
western agency. Very little capital re- 
quired, but must have man _ thoro y 
experienced in advertising, who can re 
the responsibility of building a real busi- 
ness. Outline your experience in detail. 
Box 746, Printers’ I 











PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATION 
Leading magazine in its field with ex 
clusive class circulation desires repre 
sentation on Pacific Coast. Box 766, 
Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED, CIRCULATION MANAGER 
for newspaper, established forty-seven 
years, within thirty miles of Philadel. 
hia. State age and salary expected. 
ox 769, Printers’ Ink. 








SALESMAN WANTED 
to sell color and black lithography to 
trade and direct. Liberal arrangements. 
Will also accept young man to break 
in. Box 764, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted— Young man for advertising and 
sales promotion with experience in me- 
chanical field preferred. An opportunity 
for young man with initiative, common 
sense and intelligence. Box 2, P. 1. 











OPPORTUNITY 


An experienced advertising manager 
or solicitor can, without investment 
of money, obtain a one-third inter- 
est in a new and unusual syndicated 
magazine having quick and tremen- 
dous circulation and advertising pos- 
sibilities. He must finance self until 
plan is self supporting. Promotional 
ability eoagualal Some traveling nec- 
essary. Proposition is back and 
preliminary ground work and plan- 
ning has been prepared by a large 
reliable New York printing organi- 
zation. Write fully and appoint- 
ment will be arranged. Box 762, 
Printers’ Ink. 














HELP WANTED 


Classified Salesmen—for paper very near 
New York. Also Circulation Manager. 
Display Salesmen for Virginia and N. Y. 
State. Fourth Estate Placement Service 
Wilmington, Del.—P. O. Box 783. 


Copy Assistant 


Young man with some copy “Write a 
willing to write and develop. 6 all 
the facts in detail. Box 761, P. 


ART DIRECTOR 


For Publishing House, capable of direct- 
ing twenty artists. Must thoroughly 
understand figure drawing, have taste 
in design, a sense of humor, and a 
flair for handling people. Preferably 
in the thirties. Give complete details. 











Box 763, Printers’ Ink. 





ASSISTANT TO PRESIDENT $15,000 
MANUFACTURING AND LEGAL 
Asst. to Prest. $7500 Dept. Store; Sales 
Mgr. $10,000 Furn.; Adv. Mgr. "$5,000 
Mig.; Wks. Mer. $15,000 Steel; Madse. 
Mgr. $10,000 Chain Store. Write de 

tails confidential. 
Business Men’s Crearinc House 
209 So. State Street, Chicago, Illinois 











Copy Writer 
Wanted 


New York upstate 
agency. Superficial 
brilliancy or plodding 
mediocrity taboo. 
Want simple _ copy, 
easy to read, with buy- 
ing urge in it. Ability 
to visualize roughs for 
layout artist helpful, 
but not essential. Sam- 
ples returned safely. 
Address “H. W.,” Box 
765, c/o Printers’ Ink. 
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SALESMEN—EXCEPTIONAL OPPOR- 
TUNITY for highly profitable connec- 
tion. Highest type proposition. Every 
progressive employer a_ live prospect. 
Marion-Kelly Co., Des Moines, Ia. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
\ggressive man of about thirty, with 
New York contacts will find unusual op- 
ortunity with fast growing class pub- 
ication. Box 767, Printers’ Ink. 


Prosperous Automotive Trade Publica- 
tion with large business and getting 
nore, has two territories open for repre- 
entatives with non-competitive publica- 
tions—the West Coast and Central West. 
Box 748 Printers’ Ink. 


COPY and Contact Man—We’'re looking 
for the one-man-in-ten-thousand who can 
write, contact, and produce. Opportunity 
to share in profits of young, growing 
middle-western agency. Creative ability 
and agency experience absolutely vital. 
Give comphite outline of experience and 
salary requirement. Box 745, P. I. 


OPPORTUNITY for successful printing 
advertising salesmen to develop own 
territory, selling advertising specialty to 
hotels, resorts and communities, Straight 
commission. Write for interview, giving 
experience, age and territorial preference. 
AUTOMOBILE BLUE BOOKS, Inc. 
3815 Armitage Ave., Chicago, “ 

















Wanted by a large industrial company, 
all-around catalogue editor and compiler 
with engineering background, practical 
experience (sales capeneees or electric 
supply sales) ideas of good page arrange- 
ment and pleasing layout, who is ex- 
tremely alert, accurate and analytical. 
Write, giving experience, when available 
and salary expected. Box 747, P. I. 


WANTED—Merchandising writer and 
editor, with practical retail merchandising 
and advertising experience, and knowl- 
edge of radio or electrical trade. Un- 
usual opportunity and adequate salary 
with strong publishing organization for 
man of ability and personality. Write 
fully, giving record of experience and 
stating salary — O. H. Caldwell, 
Radio Retailin ‘enth Avenue at Thirty- 
sixth Street, New York City. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


SWITCHBOARD OPERATOR 
Wants position with advertising agency. 
3 years’ experience. Can also operate 
typewriter. Miss Peggy Flynn, 1849 

Zs 





Lurting Avenue, Bronx, N. 


ARTIST 


who can design original and attractive 
layouts, booklets, folders, etc., desires 
permanent position. Box 760, P. I. 


To a Sales Manager 
One who would rather train a beginner 
han untrain or retrain one who thinks 
they know how to sell—this young lady 
wishes a connection with a high class 
publication or newspaper, selling space in 
‘ither Ohio, Illinois, New York or Mich- 
gan. Two years’ experience selling di- 
ect mail advertising. Intelligent and 
eal ability. Box 757, Printers’ Ink 
Chicago office. 
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FABRIC STYLIST, NOW SUCCESS- 
FULLY EMPLOYED IN A FIRST- 
CLASS MIDDLE WESTERN STORE, 
wishes an opening with greater opportu- 
nity. Box 749, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 
Possessing some agency experience, well 
versed in advertising principles and al- 
ways willing to learn. Examples of work 
submitted. Box 756, Printers’ Ink, 


CATALOG COMPILER AND SALES 
PROMOTION, Experienced 
Both creative and production work. Age 
30, university trained, take full charge 

or assist. Box 753, Printers’ Ink, 


Available June, July, August, or longer. 
Experience covers agency, managerial ad- 
vertising and sales promotion, magazine 
circulation, printing production survey 
and research, a proven record. Box 754, 
Printers’ Ink. 














Beginner—High school graduate study- 
ing advertising, Columbia University. 
Three years’ printing experience, type 
setting, proofreading. Connect with ad- 
vertising department, agency. Salary 
secondary. ox 751, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN—EDITOR—SCHOLAR 
Seven years’ successful selling—twice an 
editor—PBK in English—now assistant 
advertising manager—wishes editorial or 
advertising position on West Coast. 
Box 768, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 

Young man, 29, college graduate, five 
years’ experience, mostly with house- 
organs and letters, desires larger oppor 
tunity with firm in or around New York 
City. Specially trained in English and 
a student of advertising. Good record. 
References.* Box 758, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising and Sales Promotion Man- 
ager. Here’s a man who started as a 
printer, later graduated from college and 
now has fifteen years of valuable prac- 
tical experience in all phases of adver- 
tising and selling to his credit. Highly 
recommended. Available June Ist. Age 
39, Protestant, married. Box 755, P. I. 


DIRECT MAIL 
AND MAIL ORDER 
Outstanding experience selling products 
through agents, C. O. D., direct sale, 
jobber, dealer; accustomed to complete 
responsibility creating analysis, plans, 
copy, layouts, art direction, contact; 
present salary $7,500. Box 750, P. I. 


Assistant Executive 


A young man of broad and varied 
business experience, seeks connection as 
assistant to an executive who values 
unusual ability. : 

Thoroughly experienced in general busi- 
ness management, large-scale advertis- 
ing, and the advertising agency business. 

Guesselty versatile, filled with aggres- 
sive enthusiasm, yet old enough to have 
absorbed a desirable conservatism. é 

He is loyal, tactful, balanced, experi- 
enced, matured—an ideal assistant for a 


busy executive. 
For address P. O. Box 279, 
Grand Central Station, New York City. 
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An Editorial Confession 


We, like many editors and 
advertisers, many years back, made the easy mistake of 
assuming that business executives and oil industry 
engineers could be interested only by utterly serious, 
business articles, by complicated graphs, by tables of 
prices,— and by nothing else. We disregarded the fact 
that, being men, they also lived, loved and laughed 
just like all of us. 


When we woke up to that truth years ago, we 
changed our editorial diet. We didn’t discard the 
meat course and the solid values, but we seasoned the 
book with human nature and sweetened it with humor. 
If a brass tacks story can be made more palatable by 
a light touch that is justifiable, we don’t hesitate to 
get down off our dignity. If a serious sermon can be 
pointed with an apt story which may rouse a grin or 
two, the story goes in, even though it rubs elbows 
with a complex, scientific discussion of the most ad- 
vanced theories of inorganic chemistry or a mono- 
graph, with charts, on the latest in cracking processes. 


Human beings labor and live and laugh through our 
pages; they get just as much work done as ever be- 
fore; and our readers tell us how decidedly much 
better they like the paper than when it was conven- 
tionally ultra-serious and failed 
to reflect Oil Industry life as by 
it is actually lived. And, of 


course, advertisers benefit, too, NATIONAL 


from the increasing circulation 

and the fact that, in National PETROLEUM 
Petroleum News, “Human In- 

terest Insures Reader Interest.” NEWS 
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APRIL notched 
the largest 
daily 
circulation 
in CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE history- 


865,986 


NET PAID 


‘Chicane Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
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